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Editorial 


SAVE MONEY! 


Given the opportunity, wouldn't you like to save 
$21.00 plus? If you're currently buying North & South over 
the counter, that’s exactly what you can do by turning to 
page 47 and taking advantage of the first-time subscribers’ 
discount offer (you'll get seven issues for little more than 
you now pay for three). And as a further incentive you will 
be entered in a drawing, the first prizes of which are 
signed, original sketches of Lee and Grant by leading Civil 
War artist John Paul Strain, each valued at $750.00. 
Existing subscribers will automatically be entered in the 
drawing—and if your name is picked from the hat (or to 
be more accurate spat out by the computer), you'll get to 
say whether you prefer Lee or Grant. 

We know that many readers retain their copies of 
North & South, and have asked if slip cases could be made 
available to store them in. We are pleased to announce that 
these are now available—see details on page 80. 

We also know that many North e& South readers have 
an interest not only in the Civil War, but in military 
history in general. If you are one of them, turn to page 2 
for details of our upcoming magazine, Military Chronicles. 
Covering military events, developments, and personalities 
from the dawn of history to today, Military Chronicles will 
bring you all the latest research and perspectives from the 
world’s top military historians. Whether your interest is 
battles or leaders, tactics or technology, land, sea, or air, 
Military Chronicles will cover it in the same in-depth 
manner you've become accustomed to in North & South. 
Subscribe before August 31 and save $10.00 off the regular 
subscription price. 


IN MEMORIAM 

We regret deeply having to announce the unexpected 
death of leading Civil War historian, and North & South 
associate editor, Russell Weigley. As both teacher and 
author Dr. Weigley made outstanding contributions to the 
Civil War community, and he will be sadly missed. 


ATTRIBUTION 

Mysteriously, two illustrations in our last issue, on 
pages 62-63, lacked attribution. They were the sketch of 
Springfield, Missouri, and the sketch of the town square. 
Both were provided by General Sweeny’s Museum of Civil 
War History, Republic, Missouri. 


Kc cMeaobe 


LINCOLN REDUX 


I found the premise of “Abraham Lincoln 
Savior or Tyrant?” absolutely fascinating 
{Ne&S, Volume 7, No. 1]. It is of course pos- 
sible to be a little of each. Franklin Roosevelt 
stole the personal property of thousands of 
completely innocent American citizens and 
imprisoned them without due process for no 
crime beyond that of Japanese ancestry, while 
at the same time leading the free world to vic- 
tory over the Nazis. 

Was Abraham Lincoln a tyrant? He im- 
prisoned American citizens by the thousands 
with no recourse to the courts. In a most high- 
handed manner he disregarded provisions of 
the Constitution that he found inconvenient. 
He largely ignored the Supreme Court and 
Congress, leaving the latter to pass laws and 
amendments ratifying decisions he unilater- 
ally made. He waged total war against the 
armies and civilians of the South, creating ani- 
mosities that exist to this very day. Yes, Lin- 
coln was a tyrant. 

Was Lincoln a savior? Had he followed the 
admonition to “let our erring sisters depart in 
peace” he would indeed have destroyed the 
Union and created two weak nations. It seems 
likely that a precedent for secession would then 
inevitably and inexorably have led to the frac- 
turing of the United States into its fifty com- 
ponent parts. And what are the implications 
of between two and fifty weak countries here? 
Without the United States who would have 
stood by Britain against the Nazis and who 
would have ended the Japanese dream of em- 
pire? Or given the historical outcome in WWII, 
who then would have stood astride the globe 
like a colossus containing communism for half 
acentury until it collapsed of its own internal 
failings? Abraham Lincoln was indeed a sav- 
ior. 

I was deeply disappointed in Professor 
Thomas DiLorenzo’s execution of the forego- 
ing premise. The saving grace in the article was 

WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
Letters are often edited for length so we can in- 
clude as many as possible. Write “Crossfire” via 
email: crossfire@northandsouthmagazine.com 
or mail letters to NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 Black 
Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


Crossfire 


the excellent, thoughtful work of Gerald 
Prokopowicz and the sidebar by James 
McPherson. These at least lived up to the ex- 
cellent, objective, academic standards that 
North & South maintains. I will not try your 
patience by enumerating the long list of 
DiLorenzo’s errors, misstatements, and over- 
blown rhetoric. There was, however, one piece 
of hyperbole repeated not once but twice that 
is simply too outrageous to ignore. He referred 
to the war between the states as the bloodiest 
war in history (“A great statesman does not 
manipulate his own people into the bloodiest 
war in history story,” and “Lincoln then waged 
the bloodiest war in history to ‘prove’ his 
theory”). Professor DiLorenzo is hoisted by his 
own petard—“This statement is so bizarre that 
it leads one to question the validity of every- 
thing else he says.” 

Just how bloody was the War Between the 
States, and how does it compare to other wars 
in history? It is generally accepted that about 
600,000 combatants died in that war, along 
with somewhere between 50,000 and 150,000 
civilians. By contrast, some forty-five million 
people lost their lives in WWII. The Civil War’s 
not even the bloodiest war in American his- 
tory, if one takes into account the 350 years of 
bloodshed spent taking this continent from 
the American Indian and reducing their num- 
bers to less than two million today. 

—Clark Larson, Holladay, Utah 

ED, It’s also worth noting that the Taiping Re- 

bellion, which was virtually contemporaneous 

(1850-1864) with the War Between the States, 

was probably the bloodiest civil war in his- 

tory—with casualties estimated anywhere 
from twenty to fifty million. 
+ oF OF 


I have a couple of comments regarding the 
Prokopowicz-DiLorenzo debate. Firstly, I no- 
ticed that the article was accompanied by eigh- 
teen endnotes, seventeen of them from 
Prokopowicz, only one from DiLorenzo. In- 
teresting. This seems to be more than just a 
coincidence, as my experience with DiLorenzo 
is that he has a tendency to “pull” certain quo- 
tations and not give the whole story, or use 
them out of context, which appears to me to 
be dishonest. 

Secondly, DiLorenzo is an economics pro- 
fessor, not a historian. Having said that, he can- 
not even seem to get the issues correct that 
relate to his field, such as tariffs. 

DiLorenzo can cull whatever select few 
quotes he can come up with, but the fact re- 
mains that, compared to most of his contem- 
poraries, Lincoln was ahead of his time when 
it came to race relations. 

—Chris Shelton, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


OE Se 


Beth Mulgrew’s letter in “Crossfire” (Vol- 
ume 7, Number 2) typifies the disdainful at- 
titude responsible even today for Southern/ 
Northern hostilities. It is evident she sees no 
possibility for even a tad of justification for 
the South. It is also evident she is such a Con- 
stitutional expert that her views are the only 
valid ones. She starts with assumptions such 
as the illegality of secession and Lincoln’s be- 
ing forced into his actions (by states that had 
no idea of forcing their wills on the North). 
Once she has established such bases it is simple 
for her to “prove” the necessity for the abhor- 
rent actions of Lincoln. She’s probably equally 
certain that the Southerners were fighting to 
preserve slavery. Incidentally, for the label- 
mongers of the North, I’m no neo-Confeder- 
ate. Even though the CSA was gone long be- 
fore my birth, I was born a Confederate! 

—Ralph Green, past commander-in-chief, 

Sons of Confederate Veterans, Fairview, Texas 


+ + 


I must tip my hat to Thomas DiLorenzo, 
whose outstanding brilliance is made mani- 
fest in his published letter in “Crossfire” (right 
after my letter attacking him!). Of course, 
DiLorenzo is absolutely correct that Yankee 
import tariffs raised the cost of living and 
forced up wages, resulting in higher export 
prices for Southern goods. I must have com- 
pletely forgotten about those powerful slave 
labor unions in the South and the leverage they 
exerted over the planter aristocracy in the 
matter of slave salaries and other benefits 
(medical, vacation, pensions, etc.). How fool- 
ish of me! And how fortunate we are indeed 
to have such deep thinkers as DiLorenzo to 
remind us of the nefarious effect of the Yan- 
kee tariffs on the Christian civilization of the 
South. Of course, I could quibble and point 
out that since most imports entered the U.S. 
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through Northern ports, Southern political 
independence would not have spared Dixie 
from the economic effect of higher prices for 
imports, but that would be just another ex- 
ample of Yankee sour grapes. 
—Dennis Middlebrooks 
Brooklyn, New York 
SLAVES 
In the editorial of Volume 7, No. 2, the 
writer says the institution of chattel slavery was 
unknown to the ancient world. Moses had laws 
about slaves, and Joseph was sold into slavery. 
The Egyptians had slaves. There may be other 
examples, but these I’m aware of. 
—Pat Scown, Butte, Montana 
ED. What I said was that chattel slavery based 
on race was unknown in the ancient world. 


SHERMAN 

In your recent article “How Good A Gen- 
eral Was Sherman?” [Ne&S, vol. 7, number 2], 
Albert Castel puts forth his contention that 
Sherman was an overrated general by blow- 
ing out of proportion Sherman’s faults and 
ignoring his accomplishments during the war. 
By using this method anyone can be pulled 
apart, for we all have faults. I believe that 
Sherman was one of the better generals of the 
war, but—like Grant, Lee, or Jackson—he 
made mistakes. Castel’s approach doomed his 
argument for me. If he had used some new 
insight or research, he could have made his 

thesis more plausible. 
—Jim Powles 
Livingston, New Jersey 


+ + 


Regarding Albert Castel and Steven E. 
Woodworth’s “How Good a General Was Sher- 
man?” might I offer these additional consider- 
ations. 

First and foremost, the only stand made 
at Shiloh that was truly deserving of the word 
“magnificent” was that of Hurlbut and Wallace 
at the Hornet’s Nest. Anything that Sher- 
man—dare J say it—or Grant may have done 
on that first day of the battle was nothing more 
than would have been expected from any com- 
mander who, through his own negligence, had 
allowed his troops to be caught in a massive 
surprise attack. In fact, anything less would 
have made Sherman doubly negligent and 
likely would have resulted in his being court 
martialled. Were his “rapid, reliable move- 
ments at Vicksburg” anywhere near as signifi- 
cant or noteworthy as Rommel’s in North Af- 
rica? Not by a long shot! Was his task at 
Missionary Ridge any more “difficult” than 
Napoleon’s at Austerlitz, where the emperor’s 
masterful use of that terrain enabled him to 
defeat a numerically superior Russo-Austrian 
force? I think not! Does allowing Hood to go 
free after Jonesboro, and leaving it up to 
George Thomas to deal with the problem, 
qualify Sherman as a military genius? A cat- 
egorical no! Considering how little resistance 


there was in Georgia by 1864, could his 
vaunted March to the Sea not be better termed 
Sherman’s “Walk Through the Park”? A re- 
sounding yes! For that matter, how does this 
feat compare to Alexander the Great’s twelve- 
year expedition? Now there was a march! Do 
excuse after excuse for Sherman’s failings 
(such as those put forth by Steven Wood- 
worth) make Sherman a better general than 
he really was? Absolutely not! 


HOW GOOD A GENERAL WAS SHERMAN? 


‘wu HELL ON HORSESHOE RIDGE 


All considered, does Sherman deserve to 
be ranked with such truly great commanders 
as Napoleon, Hannibal, or Frederick the Great? 
Not a chance! In fact, his record actually pales 
when compared to that of some of his con- 
temporaries, and I include George Thomas in 
that list. Uncle Billy was, at best, a mediocre 
commander who happens to have left behind 
a few quaint if not overused adages (please, 
enough “War is hell” already!). 

Brian Pohanka, an historian of some note 
and with whom I have had the pleasure of cor- 
responding over recent years, once imparted 
these words to me: “A lot of folks like their Civil 
War history cut and dried, with a predictable 
cast of characters—they like to cheer the hero 
and hiss the villain. The curtain falls, and they 
say, ‘Very good, just as I remember the play-” 
These words fit the issue at hand. My hat goes 
off to Albert Castel for having the courage to 
go against the grain by portraying Sherman in 
a refreshingly objective manner. Moreover, I 
encourage all to read his book Decision in the 
West. Rather than rehashing what previous his- 
torians have written about Sherman (some- 
thing that is all too common in our history 
books), Decision is a thought-provoking work 
in which Castel challenges the status quo by 
employing those basic and all-too-often ig- 
nored questions: “Who, what, why, where, 
when, and how.” To Castel and others like him 
who are not afraid of portraying our heroes 
(and our villains) in a more historically accu- 
rate light, I say “encore, encore”! 

— Maurice D’Aoust 
Saskatoon, Canada 


+ + OF 


The trouble with Sherman, as with all 
Union generals with the exception of Grant, 
was his acceptance of the flawed theory of sci- 
entific warfare. To try to maneuver the Rebs 
out of their positions using 1860s roads took 
too long, gave the Rebs a chance to hit the 
strung-out Feds, concentrate their own armies, 
and dig in before the slow-moving Feds could 
mount an attack. The “find out where the Rebs 
are, hit them as hard and often as you can, then 
move on” strategy of General Grant may have 
caused three things to happen: more casual- 
ties in 1862, victory for the Feds in 1862 (very 
likely), and fewer casualties in the long run 
(probably). 

—Kathy McNamee, via email 


TREASURED ARTIFACTS 

Please let me commend you on a fine 
magazine. You cater to a core of dedicated his- 
torians and students with in-depth articles and 
stories. Keep up the great work! 

My reason for writing you is a story that 
appeared in my local newspaper this weekend. 
One of the best kept secrets here in Staunton, 
Virginia, for many years was the presence of a 
hand-sewn Confederate battle flag with its 
lower left corner seared away by the flames of 
a campfire. The banner was on display in a 
place of honor at the school, because the 
founder of the former all-girl academy was 
married to the owner of the flag. It was later 
moved to a locked room because a student 
found it offensive, and most recently, was qui- 
etly sold to a collector, after being rebuffed by 
the Museum of the Confederacy in Richmond. 

What makes the banner special was that 
the institution that had held it was Stuart Hall, 
founded by Flora Cooke Stuart after the war. 
You already know who her husband was. Had 
the school been in Maine founded by Fanny 
Chamberlain, and the flag in question been the 
standard of the 20th Maine, I'd regret it just 
the same. 

I would caution any alumnae organiza- 
tions who hold such treasured artifacts to take 
steps to ensure the legacy of our nation’s his- 
tory is safeguarded for future generations. 

—Jim McCloskey, via email 


ANDERSONVILLE 

Randy Young states in “Crossfire,” vol. 7, 
no. 3, page 92: “The hard fact of the matter 
was there was simply no food for anyone, Con- 
federate or Union in or around the 
[Andersonville] camp.” In the official inspec- 
tion report at Andersonville, prepared in Sep- 
tember 1864, Confederate surgeon Joseph 
Jones, a professor at the Medical College of 
Georgia, stated: “I strongly urged the prepara- 
tion of large quantities of soup made from the 
cow and calves heads, with the brains and 
tongues, to which a liberal soup of sweet po- 
tatoes and vegetables might have been most 
advantageously added. (continued on page 94) 
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SHORT ROUNDS 


Uncle Sam Gets Generous 

The end of the Civil War left the 
United States with an enormous amount 
of military equipment on hand, much 
of it more or less “unserviceable,” 
whether through hard usage, obsoles- 
cence, or in amounts surplus to the needs 
of a peacetime army. The government 
also had a lot of men to discharge; on 
May 1, 1865, the volunteer army alone 
numbered 1,034,000 soldiers. Now, 
many of the troops expressed a desire to 
take home some of their equipment. Not 
by coincidence, of course, Uncle Sam 
owed most of these men a fair bit of cash, 
given the usually belated status of their 
pay, the remaining installments on re- 
enlistment bonuses, and mustering out 
money. So a clever bureaucrat in the War 
Department came up with a simple idea: 
Why not sell the troops the surplus 
equipment? In this way the department 
could get rid of a lot of unwanted gear, 
which it had already paid for, while re- 
ducing the amount of money it had yet 
to pay to troops mustering out. 

On May 30, 1865, the adjutant 
general’s office issued “General Orders 
No. 101,” which established a price list 
for the purchase of certain items. 


Item and Price 


Muskets, with ancillary: $6.00 
Spencer carbines: $10.00 
Other carbines: $8.00 

Sabers & swords, with or 
without belts: $3.00 


The prices were actually good. Al- 
though ten dollars represented about 
two weeks’ pay for a common working 
man, it was certainly much less than the 
full price of a Spencer carbine, which ran 
about thirty dollars. 

By the way, the War Department 
wasn’t completely mercenary. A subse- 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


y : ‘\ Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


quent order read, “Soldiers honorably 
discharged will be permitted to retain, 
without charge, their knapsacks, haver- 
sacks, and canteens.” 


“Crazy Bet’s” Cipher 

Elizabeth Van Lew was probably the 
most successful Union spy in the Con- 
federacy, with a network of agents that 
reached right into the Confederate War 
Department and reportedly even Jef- 
ferson Davis’ household. Of course, once 
secured, information had to be passed 
on to the appropriate Union authorities. 
For this, Van Lew used a surprisingly 
simple cipher. 


Elizabeth Van Lew’s Cipher Grid 


Using the cipher was quite easy. All 
letters were represented by a two digit 
number, which corresponded to the 
letter’s location on the grid. Thus, “Rob- 
ert E. Lee” would cipher as 61-43-66-11- 
61-65-11-51-11-11. This, of course, is a 
very simple “coding” system, and easy to 
break given some samples, some brain 
work, and a little time. In fact, Van Lew’s 
use of the cipher was quite risky. The best 
ciphers are based on some readily acces- 
sible book, such as a particular edition 
of the Bible, and a few simple protocols. 
For example, the first message could be 
enciphered using the order of the letters 
in the first chapter of Genesis, the sec- 
ond using the order in the first chapter 
of Exodus, and so forth. To send mes- 
sages it is simply necessary to ensure that 
one’s correspondent has an identical 
copy and knows the protocols. In con- 
trast, Van Lew’s cipher required that she 
and her correspondents each had a copy 
of the grid, with the attendant risk that 
a copy might fall into enemy hands. 
Worse, Van Lew seems to have used the 
same cipher for all her messages, over 
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several years. By sheer good fortune— 
not to mention very poor Confederate 
counter-intelligence—none of her mes- 
sages was ever intercepted. Had that hap- 
pened it would not have taken long fora 
clever cryptanalyst to break the cipher. 


Valentine Richmond History Center 


Elizabeth Van Lew 


Sic Transit Gloria Mundi: 
The Rise and Fall of Ewell 


County, Arizona 

On November 17, 1856, two com- 
panies of the 1st Dragoons, including 
Captain Richard S. Ewell’s own Com- 
pany G, established Fort Moore (shortly 
renamed Fort Buchanan) near the 
Sonoita River in Arizona Territory. The 
following years were busy ones for Ewell. 
Between campaigns against the Apaches 
(including Colonel B.L.F. Bonneville’s 
Gila River Expedition in 1857), pro- 
tracted scouting missions, and com- 
mand of the little post in 1860, Ewell 
actually found time to invest in a silver 
mine in nearby Patagonia, turning a tidy 
profit before selling it. His most distin- 
guished moment came in March 1860. 

On March 16, 1860, Mrs. Larcena 
Pennington Page, age twenty-three, and 
her student, ten-year-old Mercedes Sais 
Quiroz, were kidnapped from a camp in 
Madera Canyon by five Apaches, who 
fled on foot. The troops at Fort Buch- 
anan were alerted, and Ewell took the 
field with his dragoons. Soon they were 
close upon the trail of the Apaches, who 
were careless in covering their tracks. As 


“The Sanitary and Christian Commissions are 
enough to eradicate all traces of Christianity out of our minds... .” 
Major General William T. Sherman, in a July 14, 1864, letter to Major General Henry Halleck. 


Mrs. Page was unable to keep up, the 
Indians beat her and left her for dead. 
But one of them swiped her shoes and 
put them on. This made their trail easy 
to follow, and Ewell’s men pressed them 
closely, although they missed finding 
Mrs. Page, who heard them passing by 
but was unable to cry out. A few days 
later the dragoons located Mercedes in 
the Pinal Apache camp at Arivaipa. 

Ewell negotiated a deal that freed the 
young girl in exchange for the release of 
some Pinal Apaches who were being held 
at Fort Buchanan. 

On April 4 Ewell, his dragoons, and 
young Mercedes reached Tucson, where 
Ewell intended to return her to her 
guardian, Bill Kirkland, one of Arizona’s 
most prominent citizens. By chance, 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> About 1,800 of the approximately 
1,900 men who had at one time or an- 
other been enrolled at the Virginia 
Military Institute served in the Con- 
federate army. 

> Between 1882 and 1900 pensions to 
Union veterans never constituted less 
than a fifth of federal expenditures, 
peaking in 1893 at 41.6 percent. 

> On April 19, 1861, the New York City 
chamber of commerce passed a reso- 
lution calling for donations to sup- 
port the war effort, and within ten 
minutes had raised $21,000, easily 
$750,000 today. 

> The most common nickname for sig- 
nalmen in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia appears to have been “flag flop- 
pers.” 

> According to the medical department, 
in the course of the war 32,080 Union 
troops suffered from a condition 
known as “Army Itch,” though none 
of them died of it. 

> So unwilling was Jubal Early to accept 
the outcome of the Civil War that, in 
1870, having learned that a proposed 
monument to Robert E. Lee was to 
be made from granite quarried in 
Maine, he promptly founded a rival 
memorial committee to insure that 
proper “Confederate” stone was used. 


their arrival coincided with a convention 
being held to organize a territorial gov- 
ernment. So pleased was everyone with 
the recovery of the girl that the delegates 


unanimously declared that one of the | 


four counties into which they were plan- 
ning to divide the territory should be 
named after the gallant Captain Ewell. 
Thus Dick Ewell’s name adorned the 
map of Arizona—until November 8, 
1864, when the county’s name was 
changed to Pima. 


Note: And Mrs. Page? Despite very severe 
injuries, including sixteen lance wounds 
and numerous bruises and contusions, 
Mrs. Page crawled on her hands and 
knees for some twelve days, subsisting on 


seeds and edible plants, until she reached | 


> The sewing machine—invented in the 
1840s—greatly facilitated the produc- 
tion of uniforms during the war; 
making a man’s shirt required over 
fourteen hours by hand, but only an 
hour by machine. 

> Cadet Jefferson Davis was once found 
guilty of having imbibed alcoholic 
beverages on the Sabbath at Benny 
Haven’s Tavern—a popular, if off lim- 
its, cadet hangout—and only nar- 
rowly avoided expulsion from West 
Point. 


Library of Congress 


An occupational portrait of a woman 
working at a sewing machine. Reproduced 
from a daguerreotype (c. 1853). 


her old campsite, where she found 
enough food to give her the strength to 
continue on to a nearby lumber camp 
and rescue. Women were tough on the 
frontier. 


War and the Muses 
“The Band in the Pines” 
A native Virginian, John Esten 


Cooke (1830-1886) was a member of a | 


prosperous, well-connected family from 
the vicinity of Winchester, at the head 
of the Shenandoah Valley. His father, 
John Rogers Cooke (1788-1854), was a 
prominent attorney and the brother of 
Philip St. George Cooke, who gained 
fame as a Union major general and In- 
dian fighter, and was himself the father 
of John Rogers Cooke, who became a 
Confederate brigadier general, and Flora 
Cooke, the wife of J.E.B. Stuart. On his 
mother’s side, Cooke was related to the 
Pendleton family, with connection to 
William Nelson Pendleton, the Episco- 
pal priest who later became Robert E. 
Lee’s inept chief of artillery. 

As a young man, Cooke seems to 
have intended to follow his father and 
older brother, Philip Pendleton Cooke 
(1816-1850), into the law. Perhaps in- 
spired by his brother, who was an ac- 
complished amateur poet and sometime 
contributor to various literary journals, 
the younger Cooke also began to write; 
his first published work, a novelette 
bearing the title The Knight of Espalian, 
appeared in The Southern Literary Mes- 
senger in 1847, when he was only eigh- 
teen. Although qualifying for the bar, 
Cooke soon became a prolific profes- 
sional writer, regularly contributing to 
newspapers and magazines, such as The 
Southern Literary Messenger and Har- 
per’s, while producing a half-dozen nov- 
els about Southern life. His novels, in- 
cluding Leather Stocking and Silk (1854), 
The Virginia Comedians (1854), and 
Henry St. John, Gentleman (1859), were 
described by one critic as being full of 
“honeyed heroines, devoted slaves, and 
steeped in the tradition of pastoral and 
feudal romance.” By the late 1850s 
Cooke was sometimes referred to as “the 
Sir Walter Scott of the South.” Mean- 
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while, Cooke joined the Richmond How- 
itzers, in which he served as a private, and 
was among the state troops who were 
turned out for John Brown’s raid on 
Harper’s Ferry and later for that worthy’s 
hanging. 

With the coming of the Civil War 
and the expansion of the Richmond 
Howitzers into a battalion, Cooke was 
promoted to sergeant. He fought at Bull 
Run and remained with his battery until 
early in 1862, when he was discharged. 
By March of that year he was serving as a 
“volunteer aide-de-camp” to his kinsman 
J.E.B. Stuart. About two months later he 
was commissioned in the artillery, and 
served thereafter on Stuart’s staff as ord- 
nance officer to the cavalry division of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, and later 
to the cavalry corps. After Stuart’s death 
in May 1864 Cooke served as assistant 
adjutant general on Brigadier General 
William Nelson Pendleton’s staff, a posi- 
tion he held until the end of the war. 
Despite being frequently in the saddle— 
he accompanied Stuart on most of his fa- 
mous operations—the war seems to have 
done little to diminish Cooke’s literary 
output. Throughout the struggle he con- 
tinued to contribute poetry, short stories, 
and anecdotes about army life to various 
newspapers, most notably The Southern 
Illustrated News, which began publication 
in late 1862. Cooke’s most ambitions war- 
time work was The Life of Stonewall Jack- 
son (1863), which became quite popular, 
and not only in the South—a pirated edi- 
tion appeared in the North soon after it 
was published. A number of Cooke’s po- 
ems and stories were picked up by Brit- 
ish newspapers, providing him a trans- 
Atlantic following. One of these was “The 
Band in the Pines,” perhaps his most en- 
during work. 


THE BAND IN THE PINES 


O band in the pinewood, cease! 
Cease with your splendid call! 
The living are brave and noble, 
But the dead were bravest of all! 


They throng to the martial summons, 
The loud triumphant strain; 

And the dear bright eyes of long-dead friends 
Come to the heart again. 


They come with the ringing bugle 

And the deep drum’s mellow roar— 
And the soul is faint with longing 

For the hands that will clasp no more! 


O hand in the pinewood cease! 
Or the heart will melt in tears 

For the gallant eyes and the smiling lips 
And the voices of old years! 


—The Southern Illustrated News, 
March 7, 1863 


After the war Cooke continued writ- 
ing, contributing memorabilia, history, 
and travel pieces, as well as some poetry 
and short fiction, to Harper’s, Scribner’s, 
and other publications. Many of these 
were later published in book form, such 
as Wearing of the Gray (1869) and Stories 
from the Old Dominion (1879). He also 
continued to produce novels about 
Southern life, such as Fairfax (1868) and 
My Lady Pokahontas (1885), some of 
which drew upon the experience of the 
war, and all of which were very influen- 
tial in the development of the “Lost 
Cause” myth. 


PROFILE 


The Pig War 

In 1859 the United States was peril- 
ously close to war. But it was not the in- 
ternal one over the issues of slavery and 
sectionalism that many were predicting, 
and that little more than a year later 
would actually plunge the nation into a 
blood bath. Rather it was a foreign war, 
the result of a carelessly worded treaty, 
some long-standing ill-will, and a stray 
pig. 

In 1842 the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty settled outstanding issues between 
the U.S. and Great Britain, including the 
border between their respective territo- 
ries, particularly that between Maine and 
New Brunswick. Some very detailed lan- 
guage was used to delineate the frontier 
all the way from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Lake of the Woods in Wisconsin. 
From there to the Rocky Mountains the 
two countries agreed to settle on the 49th 
degree of latitude as their mutual bound- 
ary. Beyond the Rockies lay the vast Or- 
egon country, encompassing what are 
now the states of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, as well as much of British Colum- 
bia, over which, by a treaty dating back 
to 1818, both the U.S. and Britain more 
or less shared control. This inherently un- 
stable arrangement lasted for quite a 
while. But in the exultant nationalism of 
the 1840s, many Americans loudly began 
demanding the annexation of Oregon, 
crying “54-40 or Fight!” Despite his ap- 
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parent public support for these demands, 
President James K. Polk preferred to settle 
the matter amicably, since he really had 
his eye on war with Mexico. So the U.S. 
and Britain rather quickly concluded 
what has become known as the Oregon 
Treaty, resolving the problem by the 
simple expedient of extending the bor- 
der along the 49th parallel from the 
Rockies “to the middle of the channel 
which separates the continent from 
Vancouver's Island; and thence southerly 
through the middle of the said channel, 
and of Fuca’s straits to the Pacific Ocean.” 
The U.S. was to own everything south of 
the line and Britain everything north of 
it. And there the matter seemed to rest. 


Library of Congress 


President James K. Polk. 


Alas, there is not one navigable 
“main channel” between the mainland 
and Vancouver Island, but two. Worse, 
between these channels lies the San Juan 
Archipelago, some 200 islands totaling 
several hundred square miles. Naturally, 
once this became clear, Britain insisted 
that the boundary ran through the more 
easterly Rosario Strait, while Americans 
asserted that it lay through the more 
westerly Haro Strait. 

The ink was hardly dry before prob- 
lems began to arise. By 1853 the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had established a fish dry- 
ing station and a sheep ranch on San Juan 
Island, at Griffin Bay, named after local 
bigwig Charles Griffin, while about two 
dozen Americans had received land 
grants for farms from the Washington 
Territory. There were occasional prob- 
lems, such as when some U.S. Customs 
agents attempted (continued on page 94) 


KEITH ROCCO’S EXTRAORDINARY ARTWORK 


166A lone among a 
artists and illustrators who 

have paraded the \merican Civil 

War on canvas ti recent years. 
} Keith Rocco has preserved the 
finest traditions of the masters. 
Ile has evoked) their memory 
while contributing his own unique 
Vision to military art” 


Wins evreal fidelity to detail. 
Keith Rocco captures 
the drama and tension of Civil 
P War soldiers in action with 
greater realism and less romaali- 
€ cism than most other Civil War 
| artists, To look ala Rocco paint- 
ine is almost like being there.” 
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ar Ke Rocea’s ark catches the 

realities of Civil War eormbal 
Willy an ease that arouses the jealousy 
of those of us who try lo capture those 
ame-events ia writing, Elis patties 
land as proof that a picture is worth a 
Thotsaned words.” 


66 A mid the legion of current Civil 
War artists recreating the look 
nod feel of our aneestors ab war Keith 
Reoeceo stands out. Elis work cemines 
one ofthe creat (NU century artists like 
Gilbert Gaul andl Phare de Thulstrup. 
In Roeeo's paintings even the Tand- 
cape seers alive. while hits figures are 
Kinetic. Ina Geld in whiell so much t 
destined to be forgotten, Reith Rocco! 
military artwill be remenibered.” 
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IN Jooks simple. batis difficult to 
achieve: to cealistically captive the 
look and feel ofimen in batde or on 
CAMP nowithoul appearing cole 
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Remington and Edouard Detaile” 


ce Kee Roceo's subject matter 
and artistic taterpretation: are 
always superb. Here isa fine pictorial 


history that should please the mo: t 
discriminating Civil War enthusiast” 


66 J cith) Rocco's paintings come 

bine commendable attention 
to historical detail with a vemark- 
able sense of mood. capturing the 
intensity and deamia ofa moment in 
lime. His vibrant. atmospheric style 
brings history to dite. ane much 
reminds ime oof the great French 
artist of The Franco-Prussian War era. 
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GORDON C. RHEA 


THE OVERLAND CAMPAIGN OF 1864 


The spring of 1864 marked a turning | umphs in the West, boasting a string of 


point in the American Civil War. Tenlong | 


victories at Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Vicks- 


months before, the Union Army of the | burg, and Chattanooga. Hoping that 


Potomac had repulsed General Robert E. 
Lee’s foray into Pennsylvania and driven 
his Army of Northern Virginia back to the 
Old Dominion. But Union commanders 
had frittered away their Gettysburg vic- 


tory, permitting the Eastern Theatre’s pre- | 


mier rebel army in significant measure to 
repair its losses. Reconstituted to some 
66,000 men strong, Lee’s threadbare force 
waited behind formidable earthworks 
below the Rapidan River for the inevitable 
Union onslaught, confident as ever of 
success on its native soil. 

Eighteen sixty-four was an election 
year, and President Abraham Lincoln was 
not at all confident that northern voters 
would award him a second term. Pro- 
found war-weariness, expressed in draft 
riots and antiwar pronouncements, had 
gripped the northern populace. Unless 
Lincoln’s armies could produce victories, 
the presidential race might well go to an 
opposition candidate more willing to ne- 
gotiate with the South, enabling the rebels 


to achieve through political means the »» 


ends that had eluded them thus far by 
force of arms. The spring of 1864 stood 
to determine the outcome of the war. 

Union armies in the war’s Western 
Theatre had achieved considerable suc- 
cess, and Lincoln expected them to con- 
tinue to do so. It was to the East that the 
president looked with apprehension. The 
Old Dominion remained the preserve of 
General Lee, and the Virginia patrician 
and his army had yet to lose a battle on 
their home soil. If Lee repeated his victo- 
ries in 1864, Lincoln’s administration 
might well be doomed, and with it the 
Union. 

Painfully aware of the need for mili- 
tary successes, Lincoln summoned his 
best general to Washington. Ulysses S. 
Grant was the architect of Federal tri- 


Left: William T.C. Poague’s Confederate artil- 
lery at Widow Tapp Farm, National Military 
Park, Virginia. Courtesy Chris Heisey. 


_ Grant might work his magic in the East, 
_ Lincoln arranged for his promotion to 


lieutenant general and placed him in 
charge of the nation’s military might. 

Grant planned a campaign designed 
to capitalize on the North’s advantages 
in manpower and materiel. No longer 
were Federal forces to squander their re- 
sources attempting to capture and hold 
enemy territory; rebel armies were now 
their goal, and the destruction of those 
armies their chief aim. Henceforth, the 
armies of the United States were to move 
in tandem, preventing the Confederates 
from shifting troops from one front to 
another. And gone were the days of short 
battles followed by months of leisure to 
refit and regroup; under Grant, Union 
armies were to engage their foes and hold 
on like bulldogs, fighting until they had 
destroyed the secessionists’ capacity to 
resist. 


most double the size of Lee’s force, was 
to press across the Rapidan River and at- 
tack the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Meanwhile the Army of the James, com- 
manded by Major General Benjamin F. 
Butler, was to advance up the James River, 
capture the Confederate capital of Rich- 
mond, and continue north into Lee’s rear. 
A third Union body, under Major Gen- 
eral Franz Sigel, was to move south 
through the Shenandoah Valley, threat- 
ening Lee’s left flank and completing the 
disruption of the rebel army’s supply 
lines. Caught in the jaws of a three- 
pronged vice, Lee’s army would face cer- 
tain destruction. 

The battles and maneuvers that fol- 
lowed would take Grant and Lee from 
the Rapidan to the James. Historians 
later called those forty bloody days the 
Overland Campaign, implying that 
Richmond was Grant’s goal. In truth, 
Grant’s objective was the destruction of 
Lee’s army, not the capture of Richmond; 
he meant to fight Lee and beat him, not 
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A long train of supply wagons 


follows Major General John Sedgwick’s VI Corps across 


a pontoon bridge over the Rapidan on May 4. Library of Congress. 


Grant delegated his trusted subor- 
dinate William T. Sherman prime re- 
sponsibility for managing the Union war 
effort in the West and turned his own at- 
tention to the knotty problem of defeat- 
ing Lee. Employing the same principles 
that governed his national strategy, Grant 
devised a plan engineered to focus irre- 
sistible force against his wily opponent. 
At Grant’s signal, the Potomac Army, al- 


to campaign overland against the Con- 
federate capital. 


+ 


Grant planned for the Army of the 
Potomac to bear the brunt of the com- 
bat and decided to make his headquar- 
| ters there. The decision, however, raised 
a sensitive issue of protocol. The Potomac 
Army’s commander, Major General 
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George G. Meade, had performed ably at 
Gettysburg, but his failure to bring Lee 
to battle since then had cost him the 
administration’s confidence. Grant, how- 
ever, decided to keep Meade on, relegat- 
ing to the Pennsylvanian the tasks of 
managing the army and its battles while 
Grant supervised the overall conduct of 
the war. Although neither general real- 
ized it at the time, the arrangement was 
a recipe for disaster. Aggressive and will- 
ing to take risks, Lincoln’s new com- 
mander-in-chief would find himself 
hobbled by a subordinate whose caution 
threatened to undermine his bold plans. 
The tension between these two men and 
their incompatible military styles would 
become a dominant theme of the cam- 
paign. 

Keeping with their new relationship, 
Grant left Meade to devise the details of 
the Potomac Army’s movement against 
Lee. In most respects, Meade’s plan— 
drawn in large part by his chief of staff, 
Major General Andrew A. Humphreys— 
was well conceived. Lee’s army was en- 
trenched immediately south of the 
Rapidan River, near Orange Court 
House, facing the Union army on the 
river’s northern bank. Rather than attack- 
ing the rebels head-on, Meade elected to 
slip downstream and cross to Lee’s side 
of the river, negating Lee’s strong de- 
fenses and turning him out of his 
earthworks. Two fords—Ger- 
manna and Ely’s—provided 
convenient crossings and 
were familiar to the Union 
generals from earlier 
campaigns. Meade de- 
cided to use the fords to 
bring his army across the 
river in two columns, 
speeding the maneuver. 

Once over the Rapi- 
dan, the Union army would 
find itself in a forbidding for- 
est of tangled second growth 
known as the Wilderness. The Wilder- 
ness was a bad place for the Federals to 
fight, as the brush-choked terrain would 
negate their advantage in numbers. As- 
suming that Lee could not react quickly 


Above: Major General Andrew A. Humphreys. 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 

Right: Major General George G. Meade’s headquar- 
ters north of the Rapidan. Captain George Meade 
Jr. (third from left) dines with fellow officers while 
they plan the campaign. Library of Congress. 


enough to attack him in the Wilderness, 
Meade decided to halt in the thickets to 
give his supply wagons time to catch up. 
The decision would be the first mistake 
of the campaign. 

While the Union commanders 
worked out the details of their move- 
ment, Lee waited. He wanted to take the 
initiative, but scant supplies and uncer- 
tainties over when and where Grant’s 
three armies would attack stayed his 
hand. Lee rightly perceived the Army of 
the Potomac as the chief threat and cor- 
rectly predicted Meade’s flanking move- 
ment downstream, into the Wilderness. 
He also recognized that the Wilderness 
provided an ideal battle ground but did 
nothing to ensure that he would fight 
Grant there. Moving the Army of North- 
ern Virginia to the Wilderness, he feared, 
might open his western flank to attack 
and enable the Federals to cut off his 
routes of retreat. Equally disconcerting 


_ was the buildup of Butler’s army near 


Richmond; if Butler attacked the Con- 
federate capital, Lee would doubtless be 
called upon to hurry troops to the city’s 
defense, something he could not easily do 
from the Wilderness. 

And so Lee spread his cavalry along 
the river and awaited Grant’s advance. 
About one point he remained adamant. 

At all costs, he must hold the line 
of the Rapidan; if Grant 
forced him to fall back to 

Richmond’s defenses, the 

war in the East would 

become a siege that the 

Confederates would 
necessarily lose. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE 


WILDERNESS 
During the night of May 3-4, the 
Army of the Potomac marched to the 
Rapidan fords. Near daylight, Union cav- 


| alry secured the crossings, and all morn- 


ing troops tramped across pontoon 
bridges and disappeared into the Wilder- 
ness. Mid-afternoon on May 4, Major 
General Winfield S. Hancock’s Union II 
Corps settled into camps around 
Chancellorsville, near the Wilderness’ 
eastern reaches. A few miles west, near 
Wilderness Tavern, the men of Major 
General Gouverneur K. Warren’s V Corps 
began lighting their cooking fires. Imme- 
diately north of Warren’s encampments 


| rose smoke from fires kindled by Major 


General John Sedgwick’s VI Corps. Ma- 
jor General Ambrose E. Burnside’s inde- 
pendent IX Corps, bringing up the rear, 
camped north of the river. That night, the 
Union army rested, waiting for its sup- 
ply wagons to catch up. 

On learning of Grant’s foray into the 
Wilderness, Lee seized the initiative and 
started toward the Federals. By evening, 
he had settled on a bold but risky plan. 
From Lee’s position, three roads, like fin- 
gers extending from a hand, ran east to- 
ward Grant. The northernmost route, 
called the Orange Turnpike, lay parallel 
to the Rapidan River; a few miles south 
was the Orange Plank Road; and a third 
path, called the Catharpin Road, tra- 
versed the woods south of the Orange 
Plank Road. Determined to fight Grant 
in the Wilderness, Lee decided to thrust 
Lieutenant General Richard S. Ewell’s 
Second Corps east along the Turnpike 
and Lieutenant General Ambrose P. Hill’s 
Third Corps east along the Orange Plank 


Road, engaging Grant’s army and pin- 


ning it in the Wilderness. Meanwhile 
Lee’s First Corps, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant General James Longstreet, was to 
advance out the Catharpin Road, slip 
below the Union army, and turn north, 
slamming into the unprotected belly of 


| the enemy, routing them, and driving 


them back across the Rapidan. 

The risks of Lee’s plan were obvi- 
ous. The rebel commander, already out- 
numbered, was dividing his army into 
three parts, each separated by several 


miles of intractable forest. If Grant di- 


vined Lee’s scheme, he could focus irre- 
sistible strength against either segment 
and inflict terrible damage. Lee, however, 


saw no acceptable alternative; forfeiting 
the initiative to Grant would mean for- 
feiting the campaign, with the destruc- 
tion or investiture of his army the likely 
outcome. 

Unknown to Lee, mistakes by 
Grant’s cavalry aided the Confederate 
strategy. Major General Philip H. 
Sheridan, newly appointed head of the 
Potomac Army’s mounted arm, had a 
strong independent streak and an in- 
stinctive dislike for Meade, who wanted 
Sheridan to screen the Union army’s ad- 
vance and scout out the location of the 
rebel force. Sheridan, however, wanted 
his cavalry to take an active part in the 
fight by engaging the enemy’s horsemen 
and defeating them. Unimpressed by the 
need to maintain a strong cavalry screen, 
Sheridan gave the critical assignment of 
patrolling the roads toward Lee to his 
least experienced general heading his 
smallest division. Misunderstanding 
what was expected of him, Brigadier 
General James H. Wilson mounted ten- 
tative probes in the direction of the Con- 
federates, found nothing, and moved on, 
camping for the evening on the Orange 
Plank Road well south of the Union en- 
campments. Wilson’s dereliction, encour- 
aged by Sheridan, enabled Ewell and Hill 
to march within a few miles of the Union 
army and go into bivouac undetected. 

Near daylight on May 5, Ewell and 
Hill began their two-pronged advance 
into the Wilderness, catching the Federals 
completely unprepared. On the turnpike, 
Ewell’s lead elements tramped into a 
clearing known as Saunders Field and 
took up a strong post along the field’s 
western edge, inviting the Federals to at- 
tack. For hours, Warren’s troops floun- 
dered in the forest, attempting to form a 
coherent battle line. Then Hill’s men un- 
expectedly emerged a few miles to the 
south, on Orange Plank Road. A deter- 
mined Union stand at the leafy intersec- 
tion where the plank road crossed a 
north-south thoroughfare called the 
Brock Road stopped Hill, but the impact 
on the Union leaders was palpable. Rebels 
seemed be popping out of the woods ev- 
erywhere, taking the steam out of Grant’s 
grand offensive. 

Determined to regain the initiative, 
Grant ordered Meade to attack. Forced 
to begin before Sedgwick’s supporting 
troops could arrive, Warren sent his men 
charging across Saunders Field and 
through the woods south of the clearing. 


Ewell’s musketry and artillery blasted 
huge gaps in the Federal formation. Al- 
though part of Warren’s corps managed 
to breach the Confederate position, Ewell 
ably shifted reinforcements to the endan- 
gered sectors, and the Union attack dis- 
solved into a rout. Driven back, Warren’s 
men entrenched along the eastern mar- 
gin of Saunders Field, watching the dry 
stubble catch fire and burn their 
wounded companions to death. No 
sooner had Ewell driven off Warren than 
Sedgwick’s corps emerged north of 
Saunders Field, and deadly combat flared 
for hours between antagonists invisible 
to one another in the dense spring foli- 
age. Sedgwick, like Warren, was unable 
to make headway, and by late afternoon, 
his exhausted troops began entrenching 
in the forest. 


and to the inability of Union command- 
ers to launch a concerted attack. But 
Grant now understood the risk that Lee 
had taken in dividing his army. Deter- 
mined to exploit the opportunity Lee had 


| given him, he directed Meade to fasten 
| Ewell in place on the Turnpike with a 


small force and to concentrate fully half 
the Union army in a massive assault 
against Hill on the Orange Plank Road. 
Burnside meanwhile was to slip through 
the wooded interval separating the di- 
vided wings of the rebel force and com- 
plete Hill’s destruction. Lee for his part 
expected Grant to renew his hammering 


| and modified his earlier plan, instruct- 


ing Longstreet to shift over to the plank 
road to support Hill. 

Shortly after sunrise on May 6, 
Hancock’s reinforced troops attacked Hill 


y 


Alfred R. Waud’s sketch of Federals rescuing wounded from burning woods early in the campaign. 


Still hoping to regain the initiative 
and impress his boss, Meade ordered an- 
other assault, this time against Hill on the 
turnpike. Hancock’s corps puffed up 
around 4:00 p.m. and joined the attack. 
Near dark, Meade redoubled his efforts 
by sending a substantial force under 
Brigadier General James S. Wadsworth 
against the exposed northern end of Hill’s 
line. So disorienting were the deep woods 
that a scratch force of Alabama troops 
brought the flanking movement to a 
standstill. Nightfall saved Hill’s outnum- 
bered troops, and exhausted soldiers 
from both armies began digging in, of- 
ten within yards of one another. 

The first day’s fight had ended in 
stalemate, due largely to Lee’s boldness 


| 


| on Orange Plank Road, tearing through 


the Confederate lines and driving the 
rebels back through the woodland. Lee, 
astride his horse Traveler, watched the 
wreckage of Hill’s corps stream through 
a clearing called Widow Tapp’s Field. For 
a few breathless moments, it seemed as 
though Lee would be captured and his 
army defeated. And then, in a dramatic 
reversal of fortune, Longstreet’s two di- 
visions marched up, repulsed the enemy, 
and saved the Army of Northern Virginia. 
After drawing a stable line several hun- 
dred yards east of Widow Tapp’s Field, 
Longstreet then dispatched a sizable force 
out an unfinished railway grade and hit 
the exposed end of Hancock’s line. 
Driven from his position, Hancock fell 
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Library of Congress 


back to the Brock Road. In the confusion 
of the attack, Confederate soldiers mis- 
took Longstreet and his headquarters 
entourage for enemy troops and fired into 
them, seriously wounding the general. 
Distraught over the loss of his War Horse, 
Lee temporarily suspended their attack. 
That evening, the Confederates twice 
tried to break the Union line, attacking 
Hancock head-on at the Brock Road and 
launching a surprise attack against Sedg- 
wick to the north. 

Neither attack succeeded, but Lee 
now occupied a unified line along emi- 
nently defensible high ground. He had 
stymied Grant in the Wilderness—the 
cost had been some 11,000 Confederate 
and 18,000 Union casualties—and won 
an impressive victory over his opponent. 

The previous spring, Lee had de- 
feated Major General Joseph Hooker in 
these same woods. Grant’s casualties ex- 


ceeded Hooker’s, but Grant was not 
about to retreat as Hooker had done. 
Instead he decided to regain the ini- 
tative by shifting south to Spotsylvania 
Court House, an important road junc- 
tion ten miles below the Wilderness. The 
move, Grant predicted, would place the 
Union army between Lee and Richmond, 
forcing the rebels to leave the Wilderness 
and fight him on ground of his own 
choosing. 

Shortly after dark on May 7, the 
Union juggernaut started south. The gen- 
erals kept the army’s destination secret 
from the troops, many of whom sus- 
pected that Grant meant to follow in 
Hooker’s footsteps and retire across the 
Rapidan. On reaching the intersection of 
the Brock and Plank Roads, Grant chose 
the fork leading south, signaling that he 
meant to continue the fight. Soldiers 
waved their hats and cheered. If the Civil 


War had a definable turning point, it was 
at the remote intersection in the Virginia 
woods where Grant turned south. 


THE BATTLES FOR 
SPOTSYLVANIA COURT HOUSE 


Scrutinizing reports from his scouts, 
Lee remained puzzled about Grant’s next 
move. Perhaps the Federals meant to re- 
new their hammering in the Wilderness; 
perhaps they intended to shift to Fred- 
ericksburg and press south along the line 
of the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and 
Potomac Railroad; or maybe they were 
contemplating a march toward Spot- 
sylvania Court House. Hedging his bets, 
Lee held his army in the Wilderness and 
sent two divisions—his First Corps, now 
commanded by Major General Richard 
H. Anderson—south along a makeshift 
road hacked through the forest. Unable 
to find a suitable resting place, Anderson 
marched until dawn, finally stopping a 
few miles northwest of Spotsylvania 
Court House. 

Meanwhile Confederate cavalry un- 
der General Lee’s nephew, Major General 
Fitzhugh Lee, waged a determined action 
to delay the Union army’s advance. Fight- 
ing dismounted, the rebel horsemen con- 
structed successive fence-rail barricades 
across the Brock Road. Joining Fitzhugh 
Lee, the commander of Lee’s cavalry 
corps, Major General James Ewell Brown 
“Jeb” Stuart, ordered the fought-out rid- 


Distributing ammunition under fire to Warren’s V 
Corps on May 6. Battles & Leaders of the Civil War. 
Below: Ammunition train of the Third Division, 


Cavalry Corps, bringing weapons and ammunition 
to Meade’s army. Library of Congress. 
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ers to make a last desperate stand along a 
ridge called Laurel Hill. Anderson’s corps, 
Stuart learned, had bivouacked a little 
over a mile away, and he requested assis- 
tance. Soon rebel infantry shuttled into 
place, filling the gaps in Stuart’s thin line.* 

Warren’s V Corps pulled up at the 
head of the Union advance, and Warren, 
assuming that the gray-clad forms on 
Laurel Hill belonged solely to rebel cav- 
alry, ordered an immediate attack. The 
intervening field of the Spindle Farm 
became a slaughter pen as Confederates 
raked the advancing Union line with con- 
centrated fire. Misapprehending the 
strength of the force opposing him, War- 
ren pumped more soldiers into the fray. 
After sustaining over a thousand casual- 
ties, he finally called off the attacks. 
Grant’s drive to take Spotsylvania Court 
House had failed. 

All day, Grant and Lee hurried 
troops into position. Deploying Sedg- 
wick’s corps on Warren’s left, Meade or- 
dered an attack near sundown. Ewell’s 
Confederates, however, arrived in the 
nick of time, passing behind Anderson 
and extending the rebel line eastward to 
repel Sedgwick’s offensive. The next 
day—May 9—Burnside’s corps pushed 
the Federal line to the southeast, gaining 
the important road from Fredericksburg, 
and Hancock’s troops attached them- 
selves onto Warren’s right, reaching west 
to the Po River. To Lee’s relief, Hill’s men 
soon arrived from the Wilderness and slid 
into position across from Burnside. By 


* The hill was misnamed by the partici- 
pants; the real Laurel Hill was several 
miles away. 


afternoon on May 9 the armies were dig- 
ging in, Grant’s lines facing south toward 
Spotsylvania Court House and Lee’s 
troops looking north, barring the Union 


| advance. 


+ + 


While the infantrymen of the two 
armies faced off behind formidable 
earthworks, the Union cavalry set off on 
a mission to destroy Lee’s mounted arm. 
The impetus was the culmination of a 
simmering feud between Meade and 
Sheridan. Meade faulted Sheridan for 


| failing to brush the rebel horsemen aside 


during the advance toward Spotsylvania 
Court House, and the two men quarreled 
bitterly. Enraged by what he interpreted 
as Meade’s meddling in his affairs, Sher- 
idan stomped from the army com- 
mander’s tent. Meade reported Sheridan’s 
insubordination to Grant, expecting 
Grant to support him, but his timing 
could not have been worse. Exasperated 
over Meade’s inability to beat Lee in the 
Wilderness or to win the race to Spots- 
ylvania Court House, Grant sided with 
Sheridan, one of the few Union generals 
who openly displayed an aggressive spirit. 

Sheridan enthusiastically outlined a 
plan to head south with the entire Union 
cavalry corps, anticipating that Stuart 
would come after him. Somewhere near 
Richmond, he and Stuart would meet 
and have their battle. 

Early on May 9 Sheridan’s men rode 
east of the armies and started toward the 
Confederate capital. Stuart responded as 
Sheridan had predicted and dispatched 
the cream of his mounted force after the 
Federal riders. The next day, Stuart split 
his available command, dispatching a bri- 


gade to harass Sheridan’s rear while 
Fitzhugh Lee’s division swung east and 
south in an effort to get in front of the 
Union horsemen. On May 11 Fitzhugh 
Lee’s riders took up position near a di- 
lapidated hostelry called Yellow Tavern, 
on the outskirts of Richmond and 
athwart Sheridan’s route. Sheridan 
launched an inconclusive attack during 
the morning, and Stuart, heavily out- 
numbered, elected to take a stand. That 
afternoon, in a charge spearheaded by the 
flamboyant Brigadier General George A. 
Custer, Sheridan’s troopers overran 
Stuart’s line and mortally wounded the 
rebel cavalry chief. Under cover of dark- 
ness, the defeated Confederates filtered 
toward Richmond along back roads and 
byways. 

Sheridan was rightfully proud of his 
victory at Yellow Tavern, and the positive 
impact of the success on his troopers was 
profound. But lost in the euphoria of vic- 
tory was the effect of Sheridan’s absence 
on the big fight at Spotsylvania Court 
House. By taking virtually all of the 
Union cavalry force, Sheridan had left 
Grant blind. Stuart, on the other hand, 
had left Lee enough troopers to recon- 
noiter Union positions and screen the 
movements of his infantry. Grant’s re- 
lease of Sheridan with the Union cavalry 
arm was a major blunder that cost the 
Federals dearly. 


+ FF 


While Sheridan’s riders proceeded 
south, Grant initiated a series of assaults 
intended to break Lee’s Spotsylvania line. 
Late on May 9 he ordered Hancock’s 
corps to slip around the western end of 
the rebel army and attack the Confeder- 
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ate flank. Topography, however, con- 
founded the maneuver. Lee’s left was 
firmly anchored on a looping bend on 
the Po River, and to reach that flank, 
Hancock had to cross the river twice; first 
as he marched south, then again when 
he attacked east across the loop. Hancock 
managed to achieve his first Po crossing 
before nightfall, but darkness prevented 
him from attempting the second cross- 
ing and attacking Lee’s army. The Union 
II Corps settled in for an uneasy evening, 
a river separating it from the rest of the 
Army of the Potomac. 

Aggressive as ever, Lee saw a chance 
to gobble up the isolated Union corps and 
shifted some of Hill’s troops from the 
right end of his line to his left, where they 
could assail Hancock. Hunter now be- 
came prey the next morning—May 10— 
as Lee’s assault force, aggressively com- 
manded by Major General Jubal A. Early, 
closed on Hancock’s troops. In a spirited 
action later called the Battle of the Po, 
Early charged Hancock's lines, forcing the 
Federal troops to make a costly retreat 
across the river. Hancock escaped, but the 
lesson was clear: the Army of Northern 
Virginia was full of fight, and its com- 
mander was as vigilant as ever. 

Grant, however, saw a silver lining 
in the dark cloud hovering over the Po. 
In order to attack Hancock, Lee had to 
have weakened his line somewhere, and 
Grant was determined to find the soft 
spot. Immediately orders emanated from 
headquarters for a massive attack across 


the entire front at five o’clock that | 


evening. 

The plan went awry. First Hancock 
had to extricate himself from the Po and 
resume his post on the western end of 
the Union formation. Then, mid-after- 
noon, Warren announced that he could 
successfully attack Laurel Hill. Headquar- 
ters assented, but Warren’s assault dete- 
riorated into a bloody repetition of his 
failed charges against the same objective 
on May 8. The army-wide offensive was 
delayed until 6:00 p.m. to give Warren 
time to regroup. 

The postponement, however, threw 
another part of the intended assault out 
of whack. The day before, a Confederate 
sharpshooter had killed Sedgwick, and 
his successor, Major General Horatio 
Wright, was still struggling to master the 
intricacies of commanding a corps. He 
was impressed with a proposal made by 
Colonel Emory Upton, one of his most 


aggressive officers, for attacking Lee’s 
earthworks. The trick, Upton urged, was 
secretly to mass a large body of troops 
near the rebel entrenchments, then to 
send them forward at a clip. Stopping 
was forbidden; the troops were to press 
ahead without firing, overrun the en- 
trenchments, and cleave a breach large 
enough for a fresh force to pour through 
and exploit. 

Upton’s plan sounded promising, so 
Wright gave the colonel twelve hand- 
picked regiments and incorporated the 
attack into the evening’s battle plan. The 
supporting force, however, was drawn 
from Hancock’s II Corps, and here the 
scheme fell apart. Hancock’s contin- 
gent—a division under Brigadier Gen- 


| eral Gershom R. Mott—was not told that 


the attack had been postponed. And so, 
promptly at 5:00 p.m., Mott’s men 


| started forward, only to be badly mauled 


and driven back by the rebel defenders. 


Then, at 6:00 p.m., Upton, ignorant of | 
Mott’s repulse, launched his attack. The | 
_ charge was a success, and part of Lee’s 
_ defenses manned by Brigadier General 
| George Doles’ Georgians fell to Upton’s 
| troops. Minutes ticked by, and Mott’s 


supporting force did not appear. Acting 
quickly, Lee rushed troops to the endan- 
gered sector, and Upton’s men scam- 
pered back over the captured earthworks 
and ran for the safety of their own line. 
The attack, like so many before it, had 
failed because of mistakes by the Union 
high command. 

On the battlefield’s eastern end, 


Burnside attempted to advance along the | 
| Fredericksburg Road. But Hill’s troops 


held firm, and the IX Corps’ unsupported 
attack fizzled completely. Lee had sty- 


mied Grant at Spotsylvania Court House | 
| cealed by a blinding rain storm, Han- 


as surely as he had stopped him in the 
Wilderness. 

But Grant was not about to quit. 
Upton’s abortive assault held promise; a 
surprise attack, amply supported, must 
certainly succeed. What if he used a corps 


| instead of a brigade-sized force, Grant 


mused, And what if the force sent to ex- 
ploit the breach consisted, not of a divi- 
sion, but of two army corps? 

By now, Grant understood the con- 
figuration of Lee’s line, and he had found 


| aweak point. Near the center of the rebel 


position, Lee’s engineers had run their 


| earthworks northward, then bent them 


around and to the south to form a pro- 


| Nearly half a mile wide and half a mile 


deep, the protrusion—the soldiers called 
it the Mule Shoe after its shape—would 
be difficult for the rebels to defend. Grant 
determined to capitalize on this vulner- 
able spot and send an entire corps— 
Hancock’s force, some 25,000 men 
strong—crashing into the head of the 
Mule Shoe. Two more corps—the IX on 
the left, and the VI on the right—were to 
assail the Mule Shoe’s two legs, pinching 
off the huge bubble. And Warren’s corps 


_ would attack as well, pounding the rebels 


on Laurel Hill to keep them from rein- 
forcing the beleaguered Confederates in 
the Mule Shoe. After overrunning the 
salient and ripping Lee’s line in half, the 
victorious Federals hoped to dispose of 
the once-powerful rebel army’s remnants 
piecemeal. 


Colonel Emory Upton. 


+ + + 
During the night of May 11, con- 


cock’s men shifted from the right wing 
of the Union army to the Brown family 
farm, half a mile from the Mule Shoe. 
Confederate scouts learned of the move- 
ment and alerted Lee, but the rebel com- 
mander misunderstood the import of the 
intelligence. Lee fully grasped the weak- 
ness of the Mule Shoe but believed he 
could defend the position if he filled it 
with artillery. That evening, however, as 
he studied reports coming in from vari- 


| ous parts of the field, Lee concluded that 


Grant was retreating toward Fred- 
ericksburg. Aggressive as ever, Lee de- 
cided to remove the artillery from the 


tuberance or bubble in the formation. | Mule Shoe—the area had no good roads, 
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pery—and bring the guns back to good 


targeted. 


Library of Congress 


and the rain was making the trails slip- 


roads in his rear for an anticipated pur- 
suit of Grant. And so, while Grant moved 
soldiers into place to attack the Mule 
Shoe, Lee removed his artillery, unwit- 
tingly weakening the very spot Grant had 


During the night, Ewell, whose 
troops occupied the Mule Shoe, became 
convinced that his line was in danger and 
asked for the return of the guns. The call, 
however, went out too late. Around 4:30 
a.m., Hancock’s troops poured south | 
from the Brown House and charged into 
cleared ground in front of the Mule Shoe. 
Some of Ewell’s men tried to fire only to 
discover that the powder in their mus- 
kets was too wet to ignite. Within min- 
utes, Hancock’s troops jubilantly clam- 
bered over the ramparts, sending some 
three thousand Confederate prisoners to 
the rear. Grant’s plan seemed to be suc- 


Aue 


¥, 


A thu WE | - 


| eral John B. Gordon drove back the 


Unionists in the Mule Shoe’s eastern sec- 
tor, recovering the eastern leg of the sa- 
lient. Under Lee’s guidance, Brigadier 
Stephen D. Ramseur’s brigade charged 
into the Mule Shoe’s western leg, recap- 
turing a stretch of entrenchments. Suc- 
cessive attacks by Brigadier Generals 
Abner Perrin, Nathaniel H. Harris, and 
Samuel McGowan recaptured more line 
on Ramseur’s right, including critical 


| high ground at a bend in the line aptly 
| called the Bloody Angle. 
Fighting in the Mule Shoe raged | 


unabated throughout May 12 and into 
the early morning of May 13. Wright’s VI 
Corps joined the attack, as did Burnside’s 
IX. In one of the war’s most brutal epi- 
sodes, the Confederates sent into the 
Mule Shoe by Lee held their ground for 
nearly twenty hours of face-to-face com- 
bat. Around 3:00 a.m. on the 13th, the 
Confederates completed their new line, 


| and Lee ordered the Mule Shoe’s defend- 


“SS 


Alfred R. Waud’s drawing of the Bloody Angle at Spotsylvania. 


Unnerved by the disaster, Ewell | 
seemed incapable of rallying his broken 
command. Lee, however, kept his head | 
and immediately came up with a plan. 
He would thrust reinforcements into the 
Mule Shoe, holding the wave of enemy 
soldiers at bay until he could construct a 
new defensive line along high ground to 
the rear. 

Lee’s command structure was in 
shambles: Longstreet was seriously 
wounded, Hill was ill, and Ewell was too 
agitated to lead effectively. Riding into the 
interior of the Mule Shoe, Lee took con- 
trol of the effort to repel the Federal 
hordes. Leading a scratch force of North | 
Carolina and Virginia troops, Major Gen- | 


ers to fall back. As the sun rose over 


_ Spotsylvania County, Grant learned that 


Lee now confronted him from a new po- 
sition stronger than ever. 

The fight at the Mule Shoe under- 
scored serious shortcomings in the Union 
army’s leadership. The plan’s initial 


_ phases were well conceived, but no one 


anticipated what needed to be done once 
the attacking force had penetrated the 
rebel line. No organized body of troops 


| stood ready to exploit the breach, and the 
| inevitable confusion engendered by the 
_ charge and the capture of the rebel de- 


fenders took the steam out of the offen- 
sive. Surprisingly, neither Grant nor 
Meade visited the front or designated a 


| subordinate to coordinate the various 
| corps. 


The battle also revealed much about 
Lee. The rebel commander’s mistaken 
reading of Grant’s intentions and his de- 


| cision to remove artillery from the Mule 
| Shoe almost cost him his army. But his 


ability to maintain his composure, react 
to the crisis, and micromanage his troops 
had been impressive. Also impressive was 
the tenacity of his men, who fought te- 
naciously against a vastly larger force and 
held their ground. 

May 12 was the bloodiest day of the 
campaign thus far. Some 9,000 Confed- 
erates and an equal number of Federals 
had been killed, wounded, or captured. 


+ + 


Stymied again, Grant strove to re- 
gain the initiative. If he could not break 
through the Confederate line, he would 
try to go around it. And so, during the 
stormy night of May 13-14, Grant sent 
Warren’s and Wright’s corps on a forced 
march to the east and south, aiming for 
the unprotected right flank of the rebel 
army below Spotsylvania Court House. 

Warren’s and Wright’s troops stole 
away undetected, but muddy roads and 
uncertainty about the route slowed their 
progress. Not until well after daylight did 


™ they reach their objective. The rebels 


seemed prepared to receive them, and 
Grant hesitated, presuming incorrectly 
that Lee had discovered his plan. Call- 
ing off the attack, Grant ordered his gen- 
erals to secure their positions and pre- 


¥ pare to resume operations when the 


weather cleared. Later in the day, Lee 
discovered Grant’s deployment and sent 
Anderson’s First Corps from the left of 
his line to his right, blocking Warren’s 
and Wright’s potential advance. The 
movements found the two armies now 
facing each other in lines running gen- 
erally north to south, with Lee still con- 
trolling the approaches to Spotsylvania 
Court House. 

On May 17 the rain stopped and the 
roads firmed, and Grant hatched yet an- 


_ other plan. Lee, he decided, was expect- 


ing an attack against the southern part 
of his line; the place to hit him, then, 
would be from the north. During the 
night of May 17-18 Wright’s troops re- 
traced the route of their earlier march 
and returned to the blood-stained fields 
near the Mule Shoe. Joining with 
Hancock’s men, they attacked at first 
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light, charging toward the new line that 
Ewell had occupied after the battle of 
May 12. 

Once again, Grant had surprised Lee, 
but the ruse went for naught. Secure be- 
hind their earthworks, Ewell’s Confeder- 


ates applauded the attack as an opportu- | 
_ attacking. Passing through Bowling 
| Green, Hancock crossed the Mattaponi 


nity to settle old scores. In an impressive 
display, Ewell’s artillery broke the assault 
and sent the Federals reeling. It was af- 
terward said that Confederate infantry- 
men patted the smoking tubes of the 
guns with affection. 

Foiled once more, Grant concluded 
that Lee’s Spotsylvania line was indeed 
impregnable. Bad news also arrived from 
other fronts. On May 15 a rebel force 
under Major General John C. Breckin- 
ridge had defeated Sigel at New Market, 
wrecking the Union offensive in the 
Shenandoah Valley. And the next day 
another rebel force cobbled together by 
General Pierre G.T. Beauregard had 
beaten Butler at a place called Drewry’s 
Bluff, near Richmond. Worried for the 
safety of his army, Butler had withdrawn 
to Bermuda Hundred, in the angle 


formed by the confluence of the James | 


and Appomattox Rivers. As Grant saw it, 
his subsidiary armies had failed miser- 
ably. It was up to the Army of the 
Potomac to defeat Lee. 


THE NORTH ANNA 


CAMPAIGN 


On the afternoon of May 18 Grant 
devised a plan to entice Lee from his 
earthworks. The ruse involved sending 
Hancock's corps on a march to the south- 
east, through the town of Bowling Green, 
in hope of tempting Lee to try and snag 
the isolated Union corps. When Lee went 
for the bait, Grant planned to attack with 
the rest of his army, plunging down Tele- 
graph Road to destroy whatever force Lee 
dispatched. 

But before Grant could set Hancock 
in motion, Lee unexpectedly took the 
initiative and sent Ewell on a raid to cut 
Grant’s supply line and harass the Fed- 
eral force’s northern flank. It just so hap- 
pened that the troops guarding Ewell’s 
objective were heavy artillery regiments 
recently arrived from forts around Wash- 


ington. Ewell surprised the unsuspecting | 


greenhorns in their lines on the Harris 
and Alsop Farms and scored an initial 
breakthrough, but veteran Union troops 
rushed to the endangered area, and the 


| novice troops rallied, holding Ewell at 
| bay. Fearing that he would be cut off and 


overwhelmed, Ewell retreated, bringing 
the Battle of Harris Farm to a humiliat- 
ing end for the rebels. 

The next night Grant sent Hancock 
on his diversionary march to lure Lee into 


River and began digging in near Milford 
Station, some twenty miles southeast of 
the armies at Spotsylvania Court House. 
At the same time, Grant pulled Warren’s 
corps out of line and brought it back to 
the Telegraph Road, where it would be 
positioned to pounce on any force that 
Lee sent against Hancock. 

As the day—it was now May 21— 
progressed, Lee learned of the Union 
movements and concluded that Grant 
was planning to march south along Tele- 
graph Road, the direct route to Rich- 
mond. To thwart Grant’s expected move, 
Lee rushed Ewell east to a hamlet called 
Mud Tavern. There, where Telegraph 
Road crossed the Po, Ewell began throw- 
ing up formidable earthworks, 

Grant began to worry. He had heard 
nothing from Hancock—rebel cavalry 
controlled the countryside toward 
Milford Station—and Ewell’s Confeder- 


| ates were digging in across Telegraph 


Road. Concerned that Hancock might be 
in danger, Grant modified his plan and 
directed the rest of his troops to evacu- 
ate the lines in front of Spotsylvania 
Court House. Part of the army was to 
follow Hancock’s route to Bowling Green 
while the rest pushed south on Telegraph 
Road to overwhelm Ewell. Once again, 
an operation that had begun as an offen- 


_ sive thrust was assuming a decidedly de- 


fensive tone. 

Nightfall saw a Union army in dis- 
array. Near Milford Station, Hancock 
sparred with a body of Confederates sent 
from Richmond to reinforce Lee. On the 
Telegraph Road, Burnside ventured a 
foray south but was brought up short by 
Ewell’s defenses. Turning around, the IX 
Corps became entangled with the VI 
Corps in its rear, creating a messy traffic 
jam. And Warren’s corps meanwhile fol- 
lowed in Hancock’s footsteps, stopping 
for the night at Guinea Station. Some V 
Corps troops circled back toward Tele- 
graph Road and encamped within ear- 
shot of that critical highway south. 

Lee still had no clear idea of what 
Grant intended, but all signs pointed to 
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a Union move south. The next good de- 
fensive line was the North Anna River, 
about twenty-five miles away, and Lee 
started his army in that direction, send- 
ing Ewell and Anderson south along 
Telegraph Road and Hill along other 
roads to the west. All night, Ewell’s and 
Anderson’s men tramped past the sleep- 
ing soldiers manning Warren’s outposts. 
Lee, unaware of the proximity of the 
Union army, unwittingly placed his army 
in tremendous peril. And Grant, un- 
aware that Lee was filing past his recum- 
bent soldiers, let the Confederates go by 
unhindered. Grant’s and Lee’s mutual 
slipup the night of May 21-22 can only 
be explained by the severe exhaustion of 
the generals and of their armies. 
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A pontoon boat. 
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May 22 saw Lee’s fagged-out troops 
cross the North Anna and go into camp 
south of the river, along the Virginia Cen- 
tral Railroad. Lee’s concern was to pro- 
tect the rail line, which served as an im- 
portant link to the Shenandoah Valley. 

Grant pushed south as well that day, 
following in Lee’s wake. Sheridan’s horse- 
men had not yet returned—they had 
continued to the outskirts of Richmond, 
fought another engagement with the 
Confederate cavalry, then circled east 
around the city and ridden on to the 
James River. Unable to gather intelligence 
about Lee’s whereabouts, Grant decided 
to plow ahead and locate Lee with infan- 
try probes. 

The morning of May 23 the Union 
army’s scattered elements converged at 
Mount Carmel Church, a handful of 
miles above the North Anna River. Han- 
cock’s corps drove south, routed a bri- 
gade of South Carolinians from a redoubt 
at Chesterfield Bridge, and began en- 
trenching along the river’s northern 
bank. Burnside extended the Union line 
upriver from Hancock, securing the 
crossing at Ox Ford. And Warren’s troops 


Library of Congress 


progressed farther upriver to the next 
crossing, at Jericho Mills, threw pontoon 
bridges across, and went into camp in 
fields on the southern bank. Grant had 
breached the river line without a fight. 
Learning that Federals had crossed 
at Jericho Mills, Lee ordered Hill to drive 
them back. The ailing corps commander, 
however, misjudged the size of the Union 
force and sent only one division into 
battle. Attacking Warren’s corps, Hill’s 
troops broke the Union line, only to be 
severely mauled by a well-placed stand 
of artillery. Roundly repulsed, Hill’s 
troops retreated from Jericho Mills and 
fell back to the Virginia Central Railroad. 


of the wedge while concentrating his 
army to attack the Federals facing the 
other leg. Lee had cleverly suited the mili- 
tary maxim favoring interior lines to the 
North Anna’s topography and given his 
smaller army an advantage over Grant. 
The next morning, Grant stepped 
blindly into Lee’s trap. Concluding that 
Lee had retreated and left only a small 
rearguard force at Ox Ford, Grant thrust 
his army across the river in pursuit. Lee, 
however, fell ill with dysentery and was 
confined to his tent, unable to coordinate 
the attack. And he had no subordinate 
commander to whom he could entrust 
the army’s reins. So the rebel commander 


A pontoon bridge spanning the North Anna at Jericho Mills. 


Lee was now in serious trouble, as a 
formidable portion of Grant’s army was 
on his side of the river and threatening 
the rebel army’s western flank. With Rich- 
mond only twenty-five miles to the south, 
Lee had little room for maneuver. Meet- 
ing under a broad oak tree, Lee, his chief 
engineer, and several subordinate gener- 
als came up with an ingenious plan. The 
Army of Northern Virginia would deploy 
into a wedge-shaped formation, the 
wedge’s apex touching the North Anna 
River at Ox Ford and each of its legs 
reaching back to anchor on strong natu- 
ral positions. Lee’s clever deployment in- 
vited Grant into a trap. When the 
Federals advanced, half of Grant’s army 
would cross the river west of Lee’s wedge, 
and half to the east, splitting the Union 
force in two. Then Lee would spring his 
trap, using a small force to hold one leg 


| stayed his hand, letting slip an opportu- 
| nity that some historians have deemed 


his best chance of the campaign. 

As evening came on, Grant discov- 
ered Lee’s trap and ordered his troops to 
start digging. By the following morning, 
the Union army had entrenched to 


| roughly track the perimeter of Lee’s 
| wedge. Lee was now fastened in place, but 


his position remained too strong for 
Grant to attack. The hostile armies 
looked across at one another, pressed 
cheek-by-jowl south of the river. 


COLD HARBOR 


Once again, Lee had stymied Grant; 
and once again, Grant looked to maneu- 
ver to break the stalemate. A short dis- 
tance east of the armies, the North Anna 
merged with other rivers to form the 


| Pamunkey. Studying his maps, Grant de- 


cided on a daring plan. Under cover of 
darkness, he would disengage from Lee, 
cross to the river’s northern bank, and 
sidle some thirty miles southeast to pass- 
able crossings near Hanovertown. The 
river’s slant would bring the Army of the 
Potomac seventeen miles from Rich- 
mond, and provisions could be shipped 
from the Chesapeake and unloaded at 
White House Landing, on the Pamunkey. 
A quick dash across the river and the 
Confederate capital would fall, bringing 
the war to a rapid close. 

Sheridan had finally returned with 
the Union army’s cavalry, and Grant used 
them to stage a diversion to mislead Lee. 
On the night of May 26-27, Grant’s army 


© executed the tricky maneuver of disen- 
, gaging from Lee’s army and crossing the 


river undetected. The foil succeeded. Not 
until the next morning did Lee learn for 
certain that Grant was gone, and that 
Union infantry was appearing unexpect- 
edly at Hanovertown. 

Lee reacted quickly and marched to 
interpose between Grant and Richmond. 


# On May 28 each commander sent cav- 
' alry to reconnoiter each other’s position. 


Commanding the rebel mounted expe- 
dition was Major General Wade Hamp- 
ton, the senior Confederate cavalry leader 
since Stuart’s death. The mounted forces 
collided a few miles south of the 
Pamunkey at Haw’s Shop in a battle that 
raged most of the day. Sheridan’s men fi- 
nally broke Hampton’s line when Custer 
launched a spirited attack and gained 
possession of the field. Hampton, how- 
ever, had proven himself an able succes- 
sor to Stuart. Most importantly, he had 
succeeded in his assignment, discovering 
the location of Grant’s army while shield- 
ing Lee’s whereabouts from Grant. 

The next day, Lee deployed along 
Totopotomoy Creek, a marshy stream 
south of the Pamunkey that intersected 
Grant’s route to Richmond. Union 
probes disclosed the rebels well en- 
trenched behind formidable works lin- 
ing the creek’s southern bank, and at- 
tempts to break the Confederate line 
failed. Union casualties mounted, and 
Grant once again faced the prospect of 
stalemate. 

Federal fortunes brightened on May 
30 when Warren crossed Totopotomoy 
Creek downstream from Lee and started 
west along Shady Grove Road, toward the 
rebels. Recognizing an opportunity, Lee 
directed Major General Jubal A. Early, 
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now commanding the Confederate Sec- 
ond Corps, to attack Warren with his own 
troops and Anderson’s First Corps. The 
attack started well enough as Early’s lead 
elements drove some of Warren’s men— 
the Pennsylvania Reserves—back to 
Bethesda Church, on Old Church Road. 
Anderson’s troops, however, were unable 
to make headway on Shady Grove Road, 
and Early’s attempt to turn Warren’s flank 
ended in a bloody repulse for the rebels. 
The grueling campaign, it seemed, had 
gutted the Army of Northern Virginia’s 
offensive capacity. 


+ + 


Burnett’s Tavern was a ramshackle 
wooden structure standing at a star- 
shaped intersection a handful of miles 
below the armies. Known as Cold Har- 
bor, the intersection was to figure impor- 
tantly in the next stage of the campaign. 
By seizing the road junction, Grant would 
gain an unobstructed route to Richmond 
and a chance to strike Lee’s flank and rear. 

When the Army of the Potomac be- 
gan its movement from the North Anna 
River, Grant asked Butler for reinforce- 
ments. In response, Major General Will- 
iam F, “Baldy” Smith’s XVIII Corps had 
traveled in ships from Bermuda Hundred 
to White House Landing on the 
Pamunkey, within easy marching dis- 
tance of the front. Learning of Smith’s 
arrival, Lee feared that Grant intended to 
use the fresh troops to threaten his right 
flank and sent cavalry to look for Smith. 
Encountering Sheridan’s Union horse- 
men a few miles northeast of Cold Har- 
bor, the rebel riders waged a heated en- 
gagement and fell back to the road 
junction. Interpreting the fight as proof 
of Grant’s interest in the sector, Lee for- 
warded more cavalry to Cold Harbor and 
persuaded Beauregard to send a divi- 
sion—Major General Robert F. Hoke’s 
command—from the Richmond de- 
fenses. The next day, Sheridan went on 
the offensive, drove the rebels from Cold 


Harbor, and began entrenching at the | 


crossroads, ratcheting each army’s stakes 
in the area higher still. By evening Hoke 
had arrived from Richmond and busily 
erected a defensive line about a mile west 
of Cold Harbor, facing Sheridan. 

Grant and Lee each decided to com- 
mit substantial portions of their armies 
to the Cold Harbor front. During the 
night, Wright’s troops retired from their 
Totopotomoy line and headed for the 


| intersection; orders went out for Smith 


to head that way as well, and Lee or- 
dered Anderson to start south and join 
Hoke. All night, troops wearing blue 
and gray packed the roads in a race for 
Cold Harbor. 

On the morning of June 1 Ander- 
son’s lead elements—a South Carolina 
brigade commanded by Colonel 
Lawrence M. Keitt, a flamboyant politi- 
cian—attacked Sheridan’s entrenched 
troopers at Cold Harbor only to be driven 
back by concentrated fire from the 
cavalrymen’s repeating carbines. Retiring 
to the line that Hoke had established the 
previous evening, Anderson’s men began 
digging in, extending the rebel formation 
northward. Within hours, the Union VI 
Corps was tramping into Cold Harbor; 


| by late afternoon, Smith’s troops were 


_ both Union corps managed to breach the | 


marching up as well and entrenching on 
the VI Corps’ right. 

That evening Union and Confeder- 
ate infantry faced off behind earthworks 
along a north-south axis. Around 6:30 
p.m., anxious to maintain the initiative, 
Wright and Smith ventured an attack. 
Funneling into a ravine, elements from 


rebel line. Darkness fell before the Fed- 


eral commanders could achieve complete | 


success, but the results were heartening 
to the men in blue. Each side had lost 
about 2,000 soldiers, but the Federals 
were well positioned to exploit their gains 
the next day. 

Hoping to strike a killing blow, 


| Grant pulled Hancock’s corps from the 


| northern end of his line and hurried it 


toward Cold Harbor. But dark roads and 
an improvident short-cut delayed 
Hancock’s march, and not until noon the 
next day were his winded men straggling 
into position. Rather than press the mat- 


ter, Grant decided to postpone the attack | 


until June 3. The delay would prove fa- 
tal, as Lee, now fully alerted to Grant’s 


| intentions, had time to shift soldiers from 


the northern end of his line—Breckin- 
ridge’s troops, recently arrived from the 


| Valley, and Hill’s corps—to the southern 
| sector facing Cold Harbor. All day, the 


rebels perfected their works in anticipa- 
tion of Grant’s assault. 

Grant’s decision to attack Lee’s en- 
trenched position at Cold Harbor the 
morning of June 3 has provoked criti- 


| cism. The general’s assessment, however, 


was grounded in a sober appraisal of the 
situation. As Grant saw it, relentless 
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pounding in the Wilderness and at 
Spotsylvania Court House had severely 
weakened Lee’s army. Proof of Lee’s dis- 


| ability lay not only in his failure to close 
| his trap at the North Anna. The rebel 


commander had also permitted Grant to 
cross the Pamunkey unopposed, had 
fumbled at Bethesda Church, and had 


| almost failed to hold his line on June 1 at 


Cold Harbor. Lee’s army, it seemed, was 
a defeated force and ripe for plucking. 


Major General George G. Meade 
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Grant perceived that the advantages 
were on his side. The Army of the Poto- 
mac was as strong as ever, having been 
reinforced with fresh troops from Wash- 
ington and by Smith’s XVIII Corps. And 


| Lee had retired to within seven miles of 


Richmond, his back to the Chickahominy 
River. Certainly a successful assault at this 
juncture would wreck the Confederate 
army, capture Richmond, and bring the 
war to a speedy conclusion. 

Delaying made no sense, as more 
time would only give the rebels a chance 
to bring up reinforcements. And further 
maneuvering would be difficult and un- 
certain in outcome. Moreover, the Re- 
publican convention was due to meet 
soon; what better gift could Grant offer 
President Lincoln than the destruction of 
the main Confederate army and the cap- 
ture of Richmond? Aggressive by nature 
and accustomed to taking risks, Grant 


| decided to proceed. If the offensive 


worked, the rewards would be tremen- 
dous; if it failed, the result would simply 
be another reverse in a campaign filled 
with reverses, and Grant would try an- 
other tack. In short, the consequences of 


not assaulting —forfeiting the chance for 
quick victory and prolonging in the 
war—seemed worse than attacking and 
failing. 

Grant’s decision to press Lee at Cold 
Harbor made sense, but management of 
the attack was inexcusably lax. The plan 
called for an army-wide offensive across 
a six-mile front, a feat that the Spot- 


Union army—Smith’s, Wright’s, and 
Hancock’s corps—stepped forward un- 
der a deadly rain of musketry and artil- 
lery fire. In Hancock’s sector, the troops 
achieved a brief breakthrough but were 
quickly expelled. Losses were tremen- 
dous, and the men of the Union II Corps 
began digging for cover. Wright's troops 
advanced a short distance and began dig- 


even been attempted. Traditionally, 
Union losses have been vastly exagger- 
ated. Commentators have suggested 
numbers ranging from 7,500 to well over 
12,000 casualties, all supposedly incurred 
in a few terrible minutes. A careful analy- 
sis of the units engaged, however, indi- 
cates that the grand charge at Cold Har- 
bor generated something like 3,500 
Union casualties. Total Union casualties 
for the entire day were in the range of 
6,000; Confederate losses were about 
1,500. 

Severe as Grant’s losses were on June 
3, the two years preceding Cold Harbor 
had seen many days in which Union and 
Confederate armies each suffered far 
higher casualties. Lee’s subtractions in 
three days at Gettysburg, for example, ex- 


ceeded 22,000, with Confederate losses 


on the last day of the battle topping 8,000. 
Pickett’s famous charge at Gettysburg— 


_ a frontal attack that lasted about as long 


as Grant’s morning assault at Cold Har- 
bor—cost the Confederates between 


hs 5,300 and 5,700 men, a number well in 


excess of Grant’s casualties during his 
June 3 attack. And compared with other 
days in Grant’s campaign against Lee, 
June 3 was overshadowed by more severe 
Union losses on May 5, 6, and 12. 

The armies lay entrenched for sev- 


> eral days. Sharpshooters plied their 


deadly trade, and corpses rotted under 


the scorching summer sun. After a tragic 


Grant’s new plan was to dash boldly across the James River and capture Petersburg, In this drawing by 
Edwin Forbes, men of Meade’s army press on toward the James. Library of Congress. 


sylvania experience had shown to be vir- 
tually impossible. And Meade, who was 
responsible for overseeing the details of 
the assault, failed miserably. Resentful of 
his subordinate position and thoroughly 
disapproving of Grant’s hard-hitting tac- 
tics, Meade expressed his discontent by 
doing little. The record reveals no steps 
to reconnoiter the ground, coordinate the 
army’s elements, or tend to the things that 
diligent generals ordinarily do before 
sending troops against fortified lines. The 
victims of Grant’s and Meade’s untidy 
command relationship would be the sol- 
diers of the Army of the Potomac. 


+ %* + 


A signal gun sounded at 4:30 a.m. 
on June 3, announcing the beginning of 
the offensive. The southern wing of the 


ging for protection as well, sustaining 
light losses. And in Smith’s sector, three 
brigades marched into a pocket lined 
with rebel muskets and cannon and sus- 
tained horrific casualties. The attack was 
over in less than an hour. Later in the 
morning, Warren’s and Burnside’s men 
launched disjointed attacks in the 
battlefield’s northern sector but were 
unable to make headway. By noon, Grant 
adjudged the offensive a failure and 
called it off. 

The Union assault at Cold Harbor 
was a disaster, although stories of fields 
strewn with blue-clad corpses convey a 
distorted impression of what really hap- 
pened. A few sectors saw great slaughter, 
but along much of the battle line Union 
losses were minor, and many Confeder- 


interval of delays and misunderstand- 
ings, Grant and Lee finally negotiated a 
truce to remove the dead and wounded. 
For most injured soldiers still in the 
fields, the truce came too late. 

Looking to break the impasse at 
Cold Harbor, Grant again turned to ma- 
neuver, this time with an eye to severing 
Lee’s supply lines. Union cavalry rode 
toward Charlottesville, aiming to wreck 
the Virginia Central Railroad. And Union 
forces in the Shenandoah Valley headed 
toward Lynchburg, terminus of the James 
River Canal. Once again, Lee had to 
dance to Grant’s tune, pulling Early’s 
corps from his Cold Harbor line to pro- 
tect Lynchburg and dispatching cavalry 
to intercept the Union mounted raid. 

The heart of Grant’s new plan was 
to dash boldly across the James River and 
capture Petersburg, severing the main 
rail links to Richmond. On June 12 he 
ordered Meade to steal a march on Lee 


| and press toward Petersburg before the 


ates had no idea that an offensive had | Confederates could respond. After dark, 
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Union bands played loudly to conceal the 
sounds of withdrawal, and screened by 
Warren’s corps, the Union army disen- 
gaged and streamed south. Daylight on 
June 13 showed Lee that Grant had left, 
but it was not immediately apparent 
where the Federals had gone. Fearing that 
Grant might attempt to glide past his 
right flank and attack Richmond, Lee 
concentrated on blocking the roads north 
of the James leading to the Confederate 
capital. 
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takes, often placing his smaller army in 
considerable peril. But each time— 
Spotsylvania Court House and the North 
Anna River come to mind—he impro- 
vised a solution that turned a bad situa- 
tion his way. In many respects, the gen- 
erals were similar. Each favored offensive 
operations and took fearless courses of 
action that left traditional generals 
aghast. Each labored under handicaps, 
although of different sorts, and each was 
bedeviled by subordinates who often 


Edwin Forbes recorded the men of the Army of the Potomac cheering Grant after the end of the fighting 
in the Wilderness, when they realized his intention was to push on south. Library of Congress. 


During the night of June 14-15 boats 
ferried Hancock across the James. Union 
engineers constructed a 2,100-foot pon- 
toon bridge, and on June 15 the rest of 
the army thundered over. The campaign 
from the Rapidan to the James had come 
to a close, and the Petersburg Campaign 
was about to begin. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE 
OVERLAND CAMPAIGN 


The Overland Campaign was a con- 
test of wits and guile between the Ameri- 
can Civil War’s two best generals. Grant’s 
strength was his unwavering adherence 
to his strategic objective. He made mis- 
takes, but the overall pattern of his cam- 
paign was that of an innovative general 
employing thoughtful combinations of 
maneuver and force to bring a difficult 
adversary to bay. Lee’s strength was his 
resilience and the fierce devotion that he 
inspired in his men. He, too, made mis- 


seemed incapable of getting things right. 
Grant and Lee were about as evenly 
matched in military talent as any two 
opposing generals have ever been. 

Who was the victor? The answer lies 
in how one defines winning. One way is 
to count the numbers. Grant’s losses for 
the campaign were about 55,000 men, 
and Lee’s about 33,000, allowing the 
rebels to claim a victory of sorts. How- 
ever, if losses are measured against the 
respective size of the armies at the outset 
of the campaign, Lee’s losses exceeded 
fifty percent, while Grant’s were about 
forty-five percent. And while each army 
received substantial reinforcements dur- 
ing the campaign, Grant’s capacity to 
continue to augment his force was vastly 
greater than Lee’s. Despite his many set- 
backs, Grant lost soldiers at a lower over- 
all rate than Lee, and simple arithmetic 
indicated that he would prevail. 

If the commanders are scored in the 
way one scores boxers, Lee comes out the 
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clear winner. Although consistently out- 
numbered, he achieved victories at the 
Wilderness, Spotsylvania Court House, 
the North Anna River, and Cold Harbor. 
But if the campaign is analyzed in its en- 
tirety, Grant comes out ahead. Although 
he suffered several tactical reverses, he 
never considered himself defeated, and 
he continued to hew to his general stra- 
tegic purpose of defeating Lee. The rebel 
commander’s objective was to hold the 
line of the Rapidan, and he failed; Grant’s 


mee objective was to destroy Lee’s army as an 
effective fighting force, and he largely 


succeeded. By the end of the campaign, 
Grant had pinned Lee into defensive 
earthworks around Richmond and Pe- 
tersburg, ending the rebel army’s offen- 


| sive capacity. While Grant had not de- 
, stroyed Lee’s army, he had seriously 


diminished its ability to affect the out- 


- come of the war. 


With the stalemate at Petersburg, the 
Confederacy’s clock began ticking off its 
final hours. In the fall of 1864 Union vic- 
tories at Atlanta and Winchester would 
secure Lincoln’s reelection. The Army of 
Northern Virginia’s demise, and with it 
the demise of the Confederacy, was but a 
matter of time. 


GORDON C. RHEA is an associate edi- 
tor of North & South and the author of 
several award-winning books on the Civil 
War. He lives in Mount Pleasant, South 
Carolina. 


FURTHER READING: The first—and 
still one of the best—histories of the 
Overland Campaign, written by Meade’s 
chief of staff Andrew A. Humphreys, is 
The Virginia Campaign of ’64 and 65: 
The Army of the Potomac and the Army 
of the James (New York, 1883). Noah 
Andre Trudeau’s Bloody Roads South: The 
Wilderness to Cold Harbor, May-June 
1864 (Boston, 1989) and Mark 
Grimsley’s And Keep Moving On: The Vir- 
ginia Campaign, May-June, 1864 (Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, 2002) are the best mod- 
ern accounts. For details on the various 
battles, I humbly recommend my The 
Battle of the Wilderness, May 5-6, 1864 
(LSU Press: Baton Rouge, 1994); The 
Battles for Spotsylvania Court House and 
the Road to Yellow Tavern: May 7-12, 1864 
(LSU Press: Baton Rouge, 1997); To the 
North Anna River: Grant and Lee, May 
13-25, 1864 (LSU Press: Baton Rouge, 
2000); and Cold Harbor: Grant and Lee, 
May 26-June 3, 1864 (LSU Press: Baton 
Rouge, 2002). 
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— Maryland Historical Magazine 

Illustrated. Hardcover, $39.95 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


1. This was the northernmost town to sur- 
render officially to Confederate forces. 
2. James Longstreet was the best man at this 

future general’s 1848 wedding. 

3. He was the presiding official at John Hunt 
Morgan’s wedding. 

4, At the 1860 Democratic convention, Ben- 
jamin Butler tried unsuccessfully fifty- 
seven times to nominate this man for 
president. 

5. The Stonewall Brigade and the Iron Bri- 
gade fought each other at this battle. 

6. This is perhaps the oldest Civil War 
monument in the country. 


TEASER: He was the first president of the 
National Rifle Association. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are on 
page 79. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, send it to: 

NORTH & SOUTH 

33756 Black Mountain Road 

Tollhouse, CA 93667 
The author of the correct answer drawn 
from the North & South hat will win a free 
book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 
The Teaser question in volume 7, #2 was 
“This man was the highest ranking Confed- 
erate general.” Most respondents gave the 
conventional answer, Samuel Cooper, whose 
date of commission as a full general was May 
5, 1861, and the winning name drawn from 
the N&S hat was that of Miles Mathews of 
Cody, Wyoming. However, another reader, 
John Rhodes of Newport, North Carolina, 
put us all to shame by pointing out that the 
wording of Robert E. Lee’s appointment as 
Confederate general-in-chief made him the 
ranking general (see John’s letter in 
Crossfire, p. 94). So we’ve awarded both 
Mathew and John book prizes. 
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“LEE’S ARMY IS REALLY WHIPPED” 


Grant and Intelligence Assessment from the Wilderness to Cold Harbor 


On March 24, 1864, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant left Washington for 
his new headquarters at Culpeper Court 
House, Virginia. Sporting the three stars 
of a lieutenant general and the responsi- 
bilities of general-in-chief of all Union 
armies, the victor of Vicksburg and Chat- 
tanooga now faced his most daunting 
challenge—defeating Robert E. Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia. A day ear- 
lier, his chief of staff John A. Rawlins had 
expressed hope that “our former success 
in the West will be with us here.”! No 
doubt his boss wondered the same thing 
as he neared the camps of the Army of 
the Potomac, a force that had been 
roughly handled by Lee’s army in the past 
but, after Gettysburg, had begun to re- 
gain its confidence under the command 
of Major General George G. Meade. 

Unconcerned about the Army of the 
Potomac’s past difficulties and unim- 
pressed by the invincible aura surround- 
ing Lee’s veterans, Grant believed that 
seizing and holding the initiative—con- 
trolling the timing, tempo, and rhythm 
of a campaign—and utilizing his superi- 
ority in men and supplies would prove 
critical to success, even though this meant 
taking significant risks against a seasoned 
and audacious opponent. In his basic 
campaign plan Union armies would ad- 
vance simultaneously—effecting a “con- 
centration in time”—to prevent Rich- 
mond authorities from transferring 
troops from inactive to active fronts. 
Major General William T. Sherman 
would advance toward Atlanta, while 
Meade moved on Richmond, and Major 
General Nathaniel Banks on Mobile. 
Major General Franz Sigel would march 
up the Shenandoah Valley. Major Gen- 
eral Benjamin Butler’s mission was to 
move on Richmond from the southeast 
along the James River. Grant hoped Sigel 
and especially Butler would keep the 
Confederates opposing them pinned in 
place, forcing Lee to weaken his army to 
defend the capital or abandon northern 
Virginia altogether. Either way, Grant 
believed the odds were on his side. 


Success for Meade’s Army of the 
Potomac would depend in part on these 
subsidiary operations, but also on Grant’s 
ability to keep track of Lee’s army, some- 
thing previous commanders had found 
exceedingly difficult and, ultimately, ca- 
reer-ending. Grant, too, would struggle 
with this task early on. Shortly after ar- 
riving in Culpeper, Rawlins noted a pro- 
found dearth of intelligence. “No infor- 
mation comes from the enemy’s lines,” 
he complained, which was “greatly dif- 
ferent... from what it was out West.” Back 
there, he remembered fondly, “we were 
always getting some information that 
kept up an excitement and made it seem 
that we were doing something.”> Soon, 
however, Meade would fill that intelli- 
gence vacuum with information pro- 
vided by an organization devoted solely 
to that mission. 

In early 1863 Major General Joseph 
Hooker, then commander of the Army 
of the Potomac, had created the “Bureau 
of Military Information” (BMI) within 
the army’s Provost Marshal General’s 
Department. Under the guidance of 
Colonel George H. Sharpe, deputy pro- 
vost marshal and a former attorney from 
New York, the bureau blossomed into an 
“all source” intelligence service. Sharpe’s 
chief subordinate, civilian John C. 
Babcock, had served in Allan Pinkerton’s 
intelligence service under Major General 


George B. McClellan’s command and 
brought valuable experience to the BMI. 
An accomplished architect from Chicago, 
Babcock reveled in “the business,” telling 
his aunt in 1862, “There is probably noth- 
ing for which I am in every way so well 
qualified to perform, as the duties that 
have devolved upon me during my con- 
nection with the Secret Service.” Babcock 
sketched “information maps,” kept the 
BMI records, and prepared reports. More 
importantly, he became Sharpe’s chief 
interrogator, using his vast knowledge of 
the organization and composition of the 
Army of Northern Virginia (“order of 
battle” intelligence) to extract informa- 


tion from captives and find truth amid | 
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lies and deceptions.’ Babcock also com- 
piled order of battle charts, which were 
periodically updated and distributed to 
corps commanders. From these charts 
Babcock fashioned estimates of enemy 
strength that, on occasion, proved stun- 
ningly accurate. Before the Battle of 
Chancellorsville in May 1863, for ex- 
ample, Babcock estimated Lee’s strength 
at 55,300 men, a figure within two per- 
cent of the actual number.° 

As the activities of the BMI (also 
called the “secret service”) increased, 
Sharpe lessened Babcock’s workload by 
adding Captain John McEntee to the staff 
in April 1863. Formerly of the 20th New 
York Infantry, McEntee organized scout- 
ing operations, wrote reports, and con- 
ducted interrogations. He also estab- 
lished BMI “branch offices” in other 
sectors of the Virginia theatre. As a result 
of his efforts, by spring 1864, Sharpe had 
personnel with Sigel at Harpers Ferry and 
with Butler’s Army of the James.® 

The permanent staff of the BMI 
traveled with Army of the Potomac head- 
quarters and, though officially part of 
Brigadier General Marsena M. Patrick’s 
provost marshal’s department, Sharpe 
reported directly to Meade. BMI scouts, 
most of them non-commissioned offic- 
ers and enlisted men like veterans Philip 
Carney of the 5th New York Cavalry and 
Milton Cline of the 3rd Indiana Cavalry, 
worked out of headquarters and ventured 
into enemy lines to search for informa- 
tion and to meet with contacts in Rich- 
mond. Sharpe would later cultivate per- 
sons behind enemy lines and employ 
Virginia Unionists as spies, including 
many who worked for underground net- 
works operating in Richmond.’ 

Though the BMI employed numer- 
ous scouts and spies and gained valuable 
information from them, the staff spent 
most of their time extracting informa- 
tion from predominantly “passive” 
sources. From systematic interrogations 
of refugees, “contrabands” (former 
slaves), and enemy deserters and prison- 
ers, they collected information that, when 


Ulysses S. Grant, by Paul Louvrier. 
West Point Museum Collections, U.S. Militry Academy. 
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stitched together with news from other 
sources, might provide at least a dim out- 
line of the enemy’s situation. Every cap- 
tive in uniform was asked to identify his 
regiment, brigade, division, and corps, 
when and where he entered the lines, the 
location of his corps and when it arrived 
at the front, how he was captured or why 
he deserted, and other questions depend- 
ing upon the kind of information 
needed.® From this the BMI assembled 
an impressive order of battle for the Army 
of Northern Virginia, allowing them to 
monitor enemy movements and, given 
Lee’s penchant for splitting his army, es- 
timate the size of any detachments. “We 
are entirely familiar with the organiza- 
tion of the rebel forces in Virginia and 
North Carolina,” Sharpe boasted in late 
1863. From information provided by 
prisoners and deserters, the BMI became 
acquainted “with each regiment, brigade, 
and division, with the changes therein, 
and [with] their officers and locations.” 
By early 1864, therefore, Sharpe felt “the 
state of our information has been such 
as to form a standard of credibility by 
which these men were gauged, while each 
was adding to the general sum.” 
Deserters were often more forth- 
coming than prisoners captured in ac- 
tion, since they had voluntarily aban- 
doned their comrades and had no 
compunction in telling all they knew. Few 
suspected that offering up their regimen- 
tal or brigade designation could be of 
enormous value to their captors. Union 
authorities also tried to entice Southern- 
ers into deserting with offers of employ- 
ment and, if their homes were within 
Union lines, passes to travel the military 
railroads. By February 1864 these induce- 
ments had become official policy aimed 
at slowly eroding Southern manpower 
from the inside.!° Lee recognized that 
Confederate deserters and prisoners 
posed a serious problem to his security. 
A month before the 1864 campaign be- 
gan, he advised those who might fall into 
enemy hands to “preserve entire silence 
with regard to everything connected with 
the army, the positions, movements, or- 
ganizations, or probable strength of any 
portion of it.” Knowing first-hand the 
importance of order of battle intelligence, 
he urged his subordinates to instruct 
their men “not to disclose the brigade, 
division, or corps to which they belong.” 
Judging by the number of captives inter- 
rogated by the BMI and the amount of 


detailed order of battle information ex- 
tracted from them, Lee’s exhortation 
failed to plug this critical information 
hemorrhage.'! 

Deserters could also provide a ba- 
rometer of enemy morale, espe- 
cially if they left in droves. 
Even so, interrogatorshad 
to handle the informa- 4 
tion provided with 
care. Given his means 
of escaping service, a 
deserter was likely > ~ 
one of the more dis- | ~~ 
heartened soldiers in 


that his tales of ram- 
pant privation and uni- 
versal low morale might 
not be altogether accurate. 
In order to assuage his own 
guilt over abandoning his comrades, a de- 
serter might claim that everyone in his 
unit would also “skedaddle” if given the 
chance. Some deserters remained silent. 
Many knew little more than current 
camp gossip and rumors while others 
embellished their stories to receive spe- 
cial treatment. A story that caused a stir 
might win extra food, a blanket, or even 
new shoes from an appreciative captor. 
Seasoned interrogators like Babcock and 
Sharpe, however, could detect such de- 
ception. Sharpe dismissed one such tale 
as merely “one of those devices, which I 
have so often detected in deserters, to add 
to their consequences, and the supposed 
value of their information.” 
Frightened and disoriented, prison- 
ers captured in action might also be co- 
operative to obtain better treatment. Not 
a few, however, became boastful and de- 
fiant instead. In either case, the BMI in- 
terrogators treated their testimony care- 
fully so as not to mistake bluster or 
embellishment for the truth. Sometimes 
prisoners refused to cooperate, or sim- 
ply lied. In these cases Sharpe was not 
above resorting to torture to loosen 
tongues. When McEntee suspected one 
prisoner of giving suspicious informa- 
tion, he tied him up by the thumbs. This 
method not only failed to convince the 
man of his transgression, it apparently 
unhinged him. “I think it useless to abuse 
this man [further],” wrote McEntee, since 
we “had him tortured here and it made a 
perfect lunatic of him for twenty-four 
hours.”!3 However they extracted infor- 
mation, both interrogator and com- 
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mander had to remain wary of believing 
only what they wanted to hear from cap- 
tives. Though Grant often complained 
that prisoners and deserters could only 
“tell of their own Brigades and Divisions 
at furthest,’ he sometimes failed to 
heed his own warning and, as we 
shall see, readily swallowed sto- 
ries that harmonized with his 
own perceptions. 


Both U.S. Army Military History Institute, Carlisle Barracks 
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Colonel George H. Sharpe (left) and 
Captain John McEntee. 


Along with information derived 
from these sources, the BMI collected 
information from cavalry patrols, signal 
corps and other visual observations, tele- 
graphic and signal intercepts, and cap- 
tured correspondence. Due to their value 
at shedding light on military, economic, 
and political matters and living condi- 
tions within the Confederacy, enemy 
newspapers also became an important 
source, and the BMI placed a premium 
on acquiring Southern dailies from be- 
hind the lines. The bureau staff then col- 
lated, analyzed, and condensed this mass 
of information, presenting the product 
in a daily written summary to Meade, 
which was then shared with Grant.!* 

These summaries provided not 
merely raw information but the conclu- 
sions of careful analysis. Sharpe based the 
worth of the information both on its own 
merits and on a careful evaluation of the 
source. Sprinkled throughout his reports 
are phrases such as “they are honest look- 
ing, intelligent men,’ “he is honest but not 
intelligent,” “informant is certain of this 
and has opportunities of knowing it,” 
and “they are bad men ...and are not to 
be trusted.” Using the BMI’s accumu- 
lated knowledge of Lee’s army, Sharpe 


Library of Congress 


felt confident his men could separate 
truth from fiction during interrogations. 
To determine the credibility of a captive 
and his story, the BMI staff assessed: “the 
truth of the general story told by the pris- 
oners and deserters; the circumstances of 
their capture; the locations in which their 
commands were raised; the corrobora- 
tive statements of other prisoners from 
the same commands, sometimes made 
before and sometimes after capture; their 
conduct and declarations at the time of 
coming in or capture compared with 
their present frame of mind.” This inten- 
sive examination also uncovered Union 
soldiers who disguised themselves as 
Confederate deserters to avoid further 
service. Asa result of the BMI’s all-source 
capability, their constant search for cor- 
roboration, and intensive source assess- 
ment, Meade and Grant received not an 
assemblage of undigested bits of news 
seemingly of equal weight, but intelli- 
gence, the finished product of systematic 
information analysis. !° 


Scouts and guides of the Army of the Potomac, March 1864. 


+ + 


AS THE SPRING CAMPAIGN OF 1864 
APPROACHED, Grant faced two key in- 
telligence problems. First, he watched for 
the arrival in Virginia of General James 
Longstreet’s First Corps, which was ru- 
mored to be returning from eastern Ten- 
nessee after failing to capture Knoxville. 
Second, he needed information to deter- 
mine the nature and direction of Meade’s 
upcoming advance across the Rapidan. 
Wishing to avoid Lee’s formidable en- 
trenchments along Mine Run, Grant 


chose, as he had done many times before, 
to outflank his opponent and force him 
either to fight or retreat. But whether to 
turn Lee’s left (west) or his right (east) 
flank remained a key consideration as the 
spring campaign season neared. 

The BMI proved instrumental in 
solving the first intelligence puzzle. Not 
only would the return of the First Corps 
significantly augment Confederate num- 
bers along the Rapidan, it would bring 
Longstreet, a trusted and capable subor- 
dinate, back to Lee’s side. The first news 
on this command came in early April 
when the War Department informed 
Grant that Longstreet planned to invade 
Kentucky. Although Grant warned Sher- 
man of this possibility, later that month 
it became clear that Longstreet was in- 
deed returning to Lee when the BMI 
learned from deserters and prisoners that 
the First Corps had reached Charlottes- 
ville. Whether Longstreet’s men were 
headed toward the Rapidan or some- 
where else remained a mystery. To deter- 


_ 


mine Longstreet’s final destination, 
Sharpe made inquiries to the “old man,” 
the sobriquet of Isaac Silver, a farmer 
from the Fredericksburg area and long- 
time spy for the BMI, who reported that 
Longstreet planned to move down the 
Shenandoah Valley and land on Grant’s 
right flank. As Longstreet marched, Sil- 
ver warned, Lee intended to “open on the 
Union army” across the Rapidan.'© The 
following day a Confederate deserter cor- 
roborated this news, adding that troops 
under General P.G.T. Beauregard from 


South Carolina were slated to join the 


First Corps in this operation. These re- 
ports squared with earlier news of Con- 
federate forces concentrating in the val- 
ley to screen what Grant believed must 
be “a formidable movement of the en- 
emy by that route, northward.” The gen- 
eral-in-chief had not yet decided upon a 
date to launch his first Virginia offensive 
but now feared that Lee might get the 
jump on him. “Dont [sic] know exactly 
the day when I will start,” he wrote on 
April 27, “or whether Lee will come here 
before I am ready to move.” Jolted by this 
recent intelligence, the next day he an- 
nounced that the Army of the Potomac 
would cross the Rapidan on May 4.1” 

By April 29 the BMI had a better fix 
on Lee’s “Old War Horse.” McEntee, on 
assignment with Sigel’s valley command, 
telegraphed that Longstreet’s corps was 
“in the neighborhood of Gordonsville in 
easy supporting distance of Lee.” That 
day, in fact, Lee had traveled to Gordons- 
ville to review the First Corps and wel- 
come home his trusted subordinate.'® 
McEntee’s telegram satisfied Grant and 
his concern for Longstreet dissipated, 
though the location of the First Corps 
would be a key in determining which of 
Lee’s flanks to turn. 

In order to maximize the numerical 
advantage held by the Army of the 
Potomac, Grant hoped to flush Lee out 
of his works and force him into battle on 
open ground. But figuring out how to 
accomplish this posed a significant chal- 
lenge. Though the left flank option prom- 
ised an abundance of open expanses 
more suitable for combined arms and 
large-scale maneuvers, pursuing that al- 
ternative meant relying upon tenuous 
overland supply lines. The right flank, on 
the other hand, offered easy access to sup- 
plies brought up the navigable rivers off 
Chesapeake Bay. Perhaps remembering 
the disaster at Holly Springs in 1862, 
Grant hoped to avoid dependence upon 
vulnerable lines of communication that, 
if cut, could sink another campaign. 
Moving around the right flank would 
also enable Grant to maintain contact 
with Butler’s army advancing on Rich- 
mond from the east and expedite the 
junction of the two forces. 

In the end, Grant chose to move 
around Lee’s right. Logistical concerns 
and the desire to link with Butler were 
primary factors in the decision, but in- 
formation from the BMI and Grant’s past 
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experience also influenced the choice. In 
February a Union force had crossed the 
Rapidan and assaulted a Confederate 
position at Morton’s Ford, a key crossing 
on Lee’s extreme right. Though the at- 
tack failed, the affair revealed to Lee the 
need to strengthen his defenses at the 
fords. Intelligence received in April be- 
gan to confirm this buildup but also re- 
vealed other promising news. On April 
14 a BMI scout reported that the only 
fords protected by significant fortifica- 
tions were Raccoon, Somerville, and 
Morton. Eight days later another scout 
confirmed this, stating “work has recently 
been done about Morton’s Ford and the 
fords above.” But, he added, “nothing is 
believed to have been done at Culpeper 
or Germanna Fords, or the fords upon 
the Rapidan below [including Ely’s 
Ford].” Added to this was the location of 
Longstreet’s corps, which by April 25 was 
known to be at Gordonsville. The First 
Corps occupied a perfect position from 
which to support Lee’s left. To reinforce 
the right would take more time. The vul- 
nerability of the lower fords, the location 
of Longstreet behind the opposite flank, 
and the experience from Meade’s Mine 
Run Campaign the previous November, 
where Lee took over thirty hours to trans- 
fer enough troops to defend his right, all 
supported the decision to move around 
the enemy’s right flank. 

Grant's overall plan was deceptively 
simple: cross the Rapidan at Germanna 
and Ely’s Fords, march south into a dense 
area of tangled second-growth forest 
known as “the Wilderness,” turn Lee’s 
eastern flank, and force him to fight in 
the open. But timing was critical; the 
army had to plow quickly through the 
dense thickets of the Wilderness, not 
just to flank the Confederates but also 
to reach more open, maneuverable 
ground farther south. To get caught in 
that impenetrable expanse using a very 
limited road network would neutralize 
Grant’s advantage and lead to a blind 
fight. This was a gamble, but given his 
past experiences, he was not at all afraid 
to roll the dice. 

Orchestrating the movement fell to 
Meade’s chief of staff, Major General 
Andrew A. Humphreys, who developed 
a scheme that rested in part upon Lee’s 
response to the Federal advance across 
the Rapidan during the Mine Run 
Campaign the previous November. In 
that operation, the Army of the Poto- 


mac had crossed the river and moved 
west toward the Confederate defenses 
along Mine Run. Lee reacted slowly 
and cautiously, taking over a day to de- 
termine the strength of Union ad- 
vance. Deciding against an attack in the 
Wilderness, he retreated behind prepared 
defenses along Mine Run. Meade 
thought better of attacking and withdrew 
rather than smash his army needlessly 
against strong fortifications. Using Lee’s 
earlier reactions as a guide, Humphreys 
developed a plan whose success hinged 
upon the ability of the Army of the 
Potomac to cross the Rapidan undetec- 
ted, drive rapidly through the Wilderness 
to the south, and turn the right flank of 
Lee’s Rapidan defenses. The Federals 
would then turn westward and get be- 
low the Confederates’ Mine Run fortifi- 
cations, forcing Lee into the open where 
he would have either to fight at a numeri- 
cal disadvantage or retreat. The key was 
to steal a march on Lee and get through 
the Wilderness before the Confederate 
commander could intercept the Federal 
columns in the thickets. 


cient in accuracy and detail to enable a 
general to maneuver with certainty his 
troops in the face of a brave and watch- 
ful enemy.” So troublesome were these 
maps that one of Meade’s staff later wrote 
an article about them entitled “Useless- 
ness of the Maps Furnished to Staff of 
the Army of the Potomac Previous to the 
Campaign of May, 1864.” To make mat- 
ters worse, Union officers had trouble 
finding trustworthy guides familiar with 
the locality, and neither Grant nor Meade 
had dispatched cavalry to reconnoiter the 
area of operations.”° Before the cam- 
paign, a few BMI operatives provided in- 
telligence on the area south of the 
Rapidan, but their reports rarely went 
beyond assessments of fortifications pro- 
tecting certain fords, the strength of the 
Mine Run defenses, and Longstreet’s lat- 
est whereabouts. Given the limits of 
Grant’s knowledge regarding the future 
area of operations, it appeared as if he 
intended to plunge blindly into the Wil- 
derness, hoping to win a footrace with 
Lee to more maneuverable ground. 
“[B]eing within a few miles of the enemy 
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Staff of the Army of the Potomac’s Bureau of Military Information. Left to right: Colonel 
George H. Sharpe, John C. Babcock, unidentified, and Captain John McEntee. 


Complicating Humphreys’ planning 
was the paucity of adequate maps of the 
region. The previous winter Meade’s en- 
gineers had drawn and distributed up- 
dated maps based on old surveys and re- 
cent reconnaissance. Nevertheless, the 
chief engineer later complained that these 
maps provided “little of that detailed in- 
formation so necessary” for planning a 
campaign and “were too decidedly defi- 
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we had to condend [sic] against,” he 
wrote later, “no orders were necessary 
further than for the first movement 
[across the Rapidan].”2! 

As the Army of the Potomac de- 
scended into the Wilderness on the 
morning of May 4, Grant could only 
guess at Lee’s response. Union Signal 
Corps personnel on Stony Mountain suc- 
cessfully deciphered a message that indi- 


cated Lee was rushing troops toward his 
right flank. A staff officer noted that 
Grant “manifested considerable satisfac- 
tion” upon receiving this news. “That 
gives just the information I wanted,” he 
was heard to exclaim. “It shows that Lee 
is drawing out from his position, and is 
pushing across to meet us.’ The Army of 
the Potomac pressed on, unaware that to 
the west Lee’s veterans were on a colli- 
sion course. “Forty-eight hours,” Grant 
wrote, “will demonstrate whether the 
enemy intends giving battle this side of 
Richmond.” 

The following day Lee delivered his 
answer. Early that morning, Meade found 
enemy infantry in battle lines on the Or- 
ange Turnpike, one of the major east-west 
roads between Lee’s camps and the Wil- 
derness. Upon hearing the news, and 
aware that fighting in the tangled thick- 
ets would negate Union superiority in 
men and artillery, the ever-flexible Grant 
rolled with the changed circumstances. 
“If any opportunity presents [it]self for 
pitching into a part of Lee’s Army,” he 


instructed Meade, “do so.””? 


» 
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The monumental, bloody clash on 
May 5-6 yielded heavy casualties but no 
decisive results. Instead of retreating as 
others before him had done, Grant kept 
on, hoping to deny Lee any chance of 
gaining the upper hand. But on May 7 
Adam Badeau recalled that the general 
experienced “anxiety in regard to the 
enemy’s movements.” One of Meade’s 
staff also sensed the uncertainty hanging 
over the Union command. “[I]t would be 
hard to say what opinion was most held 
in regard to the enemy,” he wrote. No one 
seemed to know “whether they would 
attack, or stand still; whether they were 
on our flanks, or trying to get in our rear, 
or simply in our front.””4 Refusing to let 
the uncertainty paralyze him, Grant 
abandoned his Wilderness positions and 
moved southeastward toward the cross- 
roads at Spotsylvania Court House. He 
hoped to outflank the Confederates, in- 
terpose his army between Lee and Rich- 
mond, and “draw him into the open 
field.” At this time, the BMI staff was likely 
not focused solely on intelligence opera- 
tions but was on the move with the army, 
making systematic collection, analysis, 
and communication exceedingly diffi- 
cult. With minimal input from the only 
intelligence organ, Grant forged ahead 
despite facing many unknowns with re- 


U.S. Grant (inset) and Spotsylvania Court House. 


gard to the enemy. But instead of lett 
it incapacitate him, he merely substituted 
the initiative for intelligence, and pressed 
one 

After dark on May 7 the Army of the 
Potomac and Major General Ambrose 
Burnside’s IX Corps, which was under 
Grant’s direct command, began moving 
toward Spotsylvania Court House. Early 
the next morning Warren’s V Corps ap- 
proached the village and met only slight 
resistance from Confederate cavalry. Be- 
lieving Lee’s infantry had not yet arrived, 
Warren informed Meade that the “oppo- 
sition to us amounts to nothing as yet.” 
Charles A. Dana, a War Department of- 
ficial traveling with Grant, wrote two 
hours later that the Federals had stolen a 
march on the enemy and captured 
Spotsylvania Court House. “There are no 
indications that Lee has moved in any di- 
rection,” he announced. More impor- 
tantly, he added, “General Grant is de- 
cidedly of the opinion that he remains in 
the old place {his Wilderness line].”*® 

At mid-morning Warren wrote an- 
other optimistic report but noted an 
ominous development: the capture of 
prisoners from Longstreet’s corps. These 
were the first indications that Lee may 
have won the race to Spotsylvania. Meade 
scoffed at Warren’s report. “I hardly think 
Longstreet is yet at Spotsylvania.” Grant 
shared this optimism. “It is not yet dem- 
onstrated what the enemy will do,” he 
told Halleck, but he felt “no apprehen- 
sion for the result.” In fact, his mind had 
already turned toward hooking up with 
Butler.2” So confident was Grant that he 
dispatched most of Sheridan’s cavalry on 
an extended raid to disrupt Confederate 
communications. For the next sixteen 
days the Union army would do without 
much of its chief reconnaissance arm. But 
with Spotsylvania seemingly in his grasp 
on May 8, the campaign seemed to be 
proceeding well. 

Lee, however, spoiled their hopes. 
Shortly after noon on May 8 Warren an- 
nounced his failure to capture Spot- 
sylvania. The V Corps encountered more 
than cavalry near Spotsylvania; they col- 
lided with two divisions of Longstreet’s 
corps that had marched all night to reach 
the crossroads, eluding Union intelli- 
gence in the process. The following day 
both sides dug in and soon eyed each 
other from behind extensive and formi- 
dable defenses. This turn of events only 
slightly dampened Grant's earlier enthu- 
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emy hold our front in very 

“strong force,” he wrote on May 10, “and 
evince strong determination to interpose 
between us and Richmond to the last” 
But he held to the belief that the Con- 
federates were simply digging their own 
graves and they knew it. Unwilling to re- 
treat and with Lee in his way, he chose to 
fight for Spotsylvania.”° 

On the afternoon of May 9 news ar- 
rived that troops on the Confederate left 
had apparently “disappeared.” In addi- 
tion, Burnside reported that probes 
against the Confederate right had met 
with heavy opposition. Concluding that 
Lee had weakened his left flank to rein- 
force the opposite wing, Grant prepared 
to attack the weak point later that 
evening. Delays forced a postponement 
until the following day, and in the interim 
Lee shored up his left. Frustrated, Grant 
scrubbed the operation.2° 

Nevertheless, the general-in-chief 
was determined to drive the Confeder- 
ates from their Spotsylvania defenses 
and, if necessary, “fight it out on this line 
if it takes all summer.” On May 10 Grant 
launched a massive assault against Lee’s 
entrenchments that resulted in savage 
fighting, severe losses, and minimal suc- 
cess. In part, the belief that Lee’s lines had 
to be weak somewhere drove Grant to 
attack. Rawlins also revealed another rea- 
son why the general-in-chief believed his 
men could overcome Lee’s entrenched 
men. “The feeling of our army is that of 
great confidence,” Rawlins wrote the day 
before the attack, “and with the superi- 
ority of numbers on our side, I think we 
can beat them notwithstanding their ad- 
vantage of position.” 

Grant’s perception of enemy morale 
also factored heavily in to his decision. 
Even after the carnage of May 10, sum- 
maries of BMI prisoner interrogations 
solidified his belief that “the enemy are 
very shaky and are only kept up to the 
mark by the greatest exertion on the part 
of their officers.” This assessment ech- 
oed descriptions of the morale of the 
Confederate forces he faced in the West. 
At Chattanooga, Grant thought Braxton 
Bragg’s men were demoralized and on 
the verge of collapse, and the apparent 
ease with which he drove Bragg from 
Missionary Ridge seemed to validate this 
judgment. Lee’s men, he believed, had 
reached a similar state of despair and di- 
minished combat effectiveness. More- 
over, the Confederate defenses at 


Spotsylvania, though formidable, 
seemed much less imposing than Bragg’s 
Missionary Ridge position. News from 
Sheridan on May 12 also supported 
Grant’s view. According to local citizens, 
reported the cavalry commander, “Lee 
is beaten.”*! 

Though the fighting in the Wilder- 
ness and at Spotsylvania should have cast 
serious doubt upon predictions of Lee’s 
impending collapse, Grant remained 
wedded to the belief that the Army of 
Northern Virginia would crumble before 
a frontal assault. Their tenacity surprised 
him, but he believed it was merely their 
last, desperate gasp. “The enemy are ob- 
stinate and seem to have found the last 
ditch,” he wrote. Troubled by his boss’ 
unflinching optimism, Meade hoped he 
would soon realize that “Virginia and 
Lee’s army is not Tennessee and Bragg’s 
army.’ But this epiphany remained elu- 
sive. Two days later Grant still believed 
Confederate casualties had almost debili- 
tated them, making their situation “des- 
perate beyond anything heretofore 
known.” As late as May 17 Sharpe re- 
ported that a deserter still claimed that 
the “spirit of the men has somewhat 
failed.” Nevertheless, Lee stood firm and 
the battle for Spotsylvania ended where 
it began—in a stalemate.?? 


yet, Grant also learned that Con- 
federate forces in the Shenandoah Valley 
under John C. Breckinridge had also 
reached the front, a sure sign that Sigel’s 
offensive had failed. With the Army of 
Northern Virginia receiving reinforce- 
ments and the failure of his subordinates 
in diversionary operations, Grant ap- 
proached the North Anna hoping to 
catch Lee in the open. But Lee won the 
race again. At the North Anna, Grant 
found the enemy firmly entrenched on 
the south bank and attempted—unsuc- 
cessfully—to overcome them. Sensing the 
futility of the situation, on May 26 Grant 
shifted once more to the southeast. 
Despite the lack of decisive results 
thus far, Grant felt he held a distinct psy- 
chological advantage over Lee, basing his 
conclusions primarily on information 
gleaned from interrogations of captured 
Confederates. “Lee’s Army is really 
whipped,” he informed Halleck on May 
26. “The prisoners we now take show it.” 
And he was not alone in this belief. Dana 
observed that captured Southerners ap- 
peared “more discouraged than any con- 
siderable number of prisoners ever cap- 
tured before” and that they had “lost all 
confidence, and are already morally de- 
feated.” Rampant defeatism was a fact 
supported “by the unanimous statements 
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Signal Corps men of the Army of the Potomac at a field telegraph station in 1864. 


On the night of May 20 the Army of 
the Potomac abandoned Spotsylvania 
and moved to the southeast. The next day 
BMI scouts captured prisoners from 
Major General George E. Pickett’s divi- 
sion, confirming a rumor that Lee had 
recalled it from Richmond. This discov- 
ery indicated that Butler had failed to 
prevent reinforcements from the capital 
joining the Army of Northern Virginia. 
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of prisoners.”?? Grant’s assessment of 
Lee’s situation was also influenced by his 
experiences in the West. When Confed- 
erates fought from behind prepared de- 
fenses during the western campaigns, he 
usually saw it as proof of their deep de- 
moralization and desperation. To him, the 
enemy dug entrenchments not because a 
fortified defensive line offered crucial ad- 
vantages but because they had exhausted 


| preparing 
their Alamo. When supported by prisoner 
testimony, this interpretation became gos- 
pel at headquarters. Time and again in the 
West, Grant saw entrenched Confederates 
as desperate men hiding in the last ditch. 
In a way, he had yet to fully shake the be- 
lief—common at the war’s outset—that 
earthworks made soldiers “timid” and un- 
likely to leave them. At every encounter 
since the Wilderness, Lee had fought from 
behind strong entrenchments. Instead of 
seeing this as a prudent move by an out- 
numbered yet dangerous foe, Grant 
sniffed blood in the water. The only way 
Lee could keep his army in the field, he 
observed the day after the savage fighting 
at Spotsylvania, was through “the great- 
est exertion on the part of their officers, 
and by keeping them entrenched in every 
position they take.” As a result, “a battle 
with them outside of intrenchments [sic] 
cannot be had.” Given this sentiment and 
his past successes, Grant felt confident as 
he sidled southeastward toward a new po- 
sition closer to Richmond.*4 
After several days of maneuvering, 
Grant’s army arrived near Cold Harbor, 
an obscure crossroads northeast of Rich- 
mond. To shield the capital, Lee also has- 
tened to that vicinity and dug in. On June 
1 the VI Corps nearly cracked Lee’s lines, 
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Union gains. Grant planned another ma- 
jor assault for June 3, hoping to strike be- 
fore the Confederates could build up their 
works. The task of carrying out the plan 
fell to Meade. However, the Army of the 
Potomac’s commander, who had never 
liked being subordinate to Grant and did 
not approve of his aggressive style, failed 
to undertake adequate reconnaissance or, 
as Gordon Rhea has observed, “tend to 
the things that diligent generals ordinarily 
do before sending soldiers against forti- 
fied enemy lines.” Across the no-man’s 
land, the Confederates used the lull to 
make the dirt fly. Reminiscent of the situ- 
ation when he attacked Vicksburg in May 
1863, Grant and his subordinates knew 
precious little about the strength of the 
enemy’s defenses.*° 

Prisoner testimony that portrayed 
Confederate forces as demoralized, esti- 
mates of their recent battle losses, and the 
near success of the June 1 attack, which 
boosted morale among the Union ranks, 
had all convinced Grant that Lee’s ever- 
thinning lines would buckle under the 
weight of a frontal assault.*° “The rebels 
are making a desperate fight,’ he wrote 
on June 1, “and I presume will continue 
to do so as long as they can get a respect- 
able number of men to stand.” The ghosts 
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Confederate earthworks with abatis on Laurel Hill. 


but nightfall and lack of support negated - 


sion. “He had succeeded in breaking the 
enemy’s line at Chattanooga, Spott- 
sylvania [sic], and other places under cir- 
cumstances which were not more favor- 
able,” explained one of his staff, and at 
Cold Harbor the potential for success was 
“so great that it seemed wise to make the 
attempt.” These statements echo Grant’s 
own reasoning for attacking—not once, 
but twice—into the teeth of Vicksburg’s 
fortifications over a year earlier. Prior to 
these assaults, he admitted that he had 
“no means of knowing” his opponent's 
strength and apparently knew even less 
about the nature of their defenses. But 
that information dearth was not a con- 
cern. “The enemy have been so terribly 
beaten that I cannot believe that a stand 
will be made ....” Both attacks on 
Vicksburg (May 19 and 22, 1863) failed 
miserably. At Vicksburg and now at Cold 
Harbor, Grant based his decisions more 
on his undying faith in the initiative and 
in an optimistic reading of the enemy’s 
overall condition than on hard intelli- 
gence. And his men paid dearly for it. On 
June 3 Lee’s veterans repulsed Grant’s 
assault and inflicted upward of 3,500 ca- 
sualties. It was, as one officer observed, 
“a simple brute rush in open day on 
strong works.”*” 

Abandoning the idea of defeating 
Lee’s army north of Richmond, Grant 
decided to slide left again, this time cross- 
ing the James River, joining Butler’s army, 
and going after Petersburg, the crucial rail 
hub south of the capital. Although he 
foresaw that shifting south of the James 
could lead to a siege, he hoped instead to 
smash Lee’s army and cut him off from 
supplies, thereby avoiding a protracted 
campaign, especially since the war-weary 
Northern populace might vent their dis- 
appointment on Abraham Lincoln in the 
upcoming fall presidential election. De- 
spite the most recent carnage, the gen- 
eral-in-chief remained determined to 
strike Lee when the opportunity arose. 
As before, an optimistic reading of Con- 
federate morale—based mostly on ex- 
aminations of prisoners and deserters, a 
dose of wishful thinking, and past expe- 
rience in the West—helped fuel this de- 
sire, Not even the bloodletting at Cold 
Harbor changed his thinking. “All the 
fight, except defensive and behind breast 
works,” he wrote three days after the 
battle, “is taken out of Lee’s army.”2* But 
when it came to taking risks, his oppo- 
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had few equals. Grant would learn 
oon enough that, despite the attrition 
suffered by the enemy over the past 
month and the conviction that his mo- 
rale was at low ebb, the Army of North- 
ern Virginia—and Robert E. Lee—re- 
mained as dangerous and defiant as ever. 

From the Wilderness to Cold Har- 
bor, Grant relied upon the initiative— 
controlling the timing, tempo, and 
rhythm of the campaign—as a key to 
defeating the Army of Northern Virginia. 
It gave him an advantage by forcing Lee 
to react instead of running the table, as 
he had done so often in the past. But seiz- 
ing and holding the initiative also shifted 
the burden of uncertainty to the Confed- 
erates as well. Though Grant saw intelli- 
gence as a necessity and pursued it when 
possible, experience showed him that no 
amount of information could vanquish 
all doubts and ambiguities. “Uncertainty 
is the essence of war,’ Napoleon once 
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noted, and Grant would have agreed.*? 
Not even Sharpe’s sophisticated network 


and capable staff could lift the fog com- 
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difference in war is full twenty five per 
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SECOND-GUESSING BOBBY LEE: 


A COUNTERFACTUAL ASSESSMENT OF 
LEE’S GENERALSHIP DURING THE OVERLAND CAMPAIGN 


An 1870 portrait by Michael S. Nachtrieb. Robert E. Lee Memorial Association, Stratford Hall Plantation. 


MYSTERIOUS GENTLEMAN 
ARRIVES IN THE ENCAMP- 
MENTS of the Army of North- 

ern Virginia during the winter of 1864. 
He brings with him a remarkable new 
breech-loader—a thirty-shooter—which 
he proceeds to demonstrate to General 


Robert E. Lee and his staff. At the con- 
clusion of the demonstration, an im- 
pressed staff officer asks the man, “Mr. 
Rhoodie, what do you call this rifle of 
yours? Is it a Rhoodie, too? Most inven- 
tors name their products for themselves, 
do they not?” 
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“No, it’s not a Rhoodie,” the man 
replies. “Give it its proper name, major. 
It’s an AK-47.”! 

So begins Harry Turtledove’s novel, 
The Guns of the South. Rhoodie, it turns 
out, is a white supremacist from the fu- 
ture, intent upon ensuring the survival 


of a white supremacist Confederacy. In 
this alternate history, a massive infusion 
of AK-47 assault weapons enables Lee’s 
army to thrash the Army of the Potomac 
in the Wilderness, assume the offensive, 
and capture Washington, D.C. The Con- 
federacy gains its independence. 

Since all this occurs in the first chap- 
ters of the book, I haven’t given much 
away. I have, however, presented almost 
the only means by which Robert E. Lee 
might have won his first campaign 
against Lieutenant General Ulysses S. 
Grant, at least if Douglas Southall Free- 
man can be believed. The chapter of his 
Pulitzer Prize-winning R. E. Lee: A Biog- 
raphy that reviews Lee’s performance in 
the Overland Campaign identifies sixteen 
key decision points at which Lee poten- 
tially influenced the outcome.’ In 
Freeman’s view, Lee made most of these 
decisions correctly, and those he made 
incorrectly were not fatal. Freeman thinks 
that Grant, by contrast, made a number 
of bloody mistakes but nevertheless won 
by the unflinching application of supe- 
rior force. His assessment of Grant’s 
generalship is similar to that of Confed- 
erate artillerist E. Porter Alexander: 
“[Grant] was no intellectual genius, but 
he understood arithmetic. ... [He] knew 
that if one hundred thousand men 
couldn’t [defeat Lee] two hundred thou- 
sand might, & that three hundred thou- 
sand would make quite sure to do it. That 
was the game which he deliberately set 
out to play.”? Grant in fact did not delib- 
erately set out to wage of a campaign of 
attrition, but for the sake of argument 
let’s accept the assertion that he did. In 
essence, both Freeman and Alexander 
maintain that the strategy Grant selected 
was so robust that even serious mistakes 
on the part of Grant, and the most bril- 
liant generalship on the part of Lee, could 
not defeat it. If such a view is correct, then 
only something as dramatic as an infu- 
sion of AK-47s could have changed the 
campaign’s outcome. 

But is such a view correct? And if so, 
how could we know? History is not a sci- 
ence experiment in which the variables 
can be adjusted and the experiment re- 
done. Nevertheless, implicit in historical 
explanation is the idea that certain vari- 
ables are crucial. Were it possible to 
change them, the historical outcome 
would also be changed. Thus, within the 
statement, “Slavery somehow caused the 
Civil War,’ is the implicit statement, “But 


| For the most part, this is the stuff of fun. 


| seriously, and some are openly scornful. 
| Nevertheless, as the British historian 


| some room for the imagination.”* 


| “overdetermined.” “Few predicted World 


for slavery, the Civil War would not have 
occurred.” 

Popular history abounds with 
“what-ifs.” What if Burgoyne had won the 
Battle of Saratoga? What if Stonewall 
Jackson had been present at Gettysburg? 


Historians rarely take “what-if” scenarios 


Hugh Trevor-Roper eloquently expressed 
it, “To assume that what happened was 
bound to happen is to beg the question 
of why it happened and to deprive his- 
tory, at one blow, both of its lessons and 
its life... . If we are to study history as a 
living subject, not merely as a colored 
pageant, or an antiquarian chronicle, or 
a dogmatic scheme, we must . . . leave 


Partly for that reason, and partly 
because they realize that other fields— 
biology, political science, economics— 
routinely employ “what-if” thought ex- 
periments known as counterfactuals, 
some historians are edging toward 
greater acceptance of counterfactual his- 
tory. The purpose is rarely to assert that 
if thishad occurred instead of that, a spe- 
cific alternate outcome would definitely 
have occurred. Rather, counterfactual 
history is simply a different but useful 
way to approach the same questions | 
posed by “ordinary” historical methods. 
It is, in particular, a good corrective to 
the tendency to see developments as 


War I,” writes political psychologist Philip 
E. Tetlock, a proponent of counterfactual 


theory, “the rise of the East Asian tigers, 
or the collapse of the Soviet Union but 
virtually everyone today—who claims | 
professional competence in such mat- 
ters—stands ready to trot out half a 
dozen ‘fundamental’ or ‘structural’ causes 
why these outcomes had to happen 
roughly at the time and in the manner 
they did. Indeed, given the overwhelm- 
ing array of causal forces often invoked, 
it is difficult for some contemporary ob- 
servers to resist the inference that the 
original historical players were a tad 
dense not to appreciate where events were 
heading.”° 

By the same token, it may seem to 
some present-day observers that Lee was 
“a tad dense” not to realize that by early 
1864, if not sooner, the South had lost 


the war. Yet on the eve of the spring 1864, 
few observers regarded it as a foregone | 


conclusion that Grant would push Lee to 
the gates of Richmond and Petersburg 
but fail to destroy Lee’s army, or that Lee 
would fail to defeat Grant as he had done 
previous offensives launched by the Army 
of the Potomac. One way, then, by which 
to evaluate Lee’s generalship during the 
campaign is to emphasize this element 
of contingency, to employ counterfactual 
history—to ask “what-if” Lee had made 
certain decisions differently. 

The real problem with counter- 


| factual history, proponents maintain, is 


not that there is anything inherently 
wrong with the approach but rather that 
it is often done so sloppily. To make it a 
useful tool for examining the past re- 
quires adherence to rules, in much the 
same way as is true for the “factual” ap- 
proach. Political scientist Richard Ned 
Lebow offers a number of criteria that a 
good counterfactual must meet, and I will 
try to follow them here.® 


Library of Congress 


Lieutenant General Ulysses S. Grant 


One of these criteria asks the re- 
searcher to be as clear as possible about 
both the antecedent (the variable that is 
to be changed) and the consequent (the 
projected outcome). Douglas Southall 
Freeman begins the chapter that reviews 


| Lee’s generalship during the Overland 


Campaign in a counterfactual mood, and 
provides us with a good, reasonable con- 
sequent. Picturing his subject ensconced 
in his headquarters tent at Petersburg in 


| the summer of 1864, Freeman writes, 


“There must have been rare hours when 
[Lee] could look back and ask himself 


| whether anything that he might have 


done, or left undone, after May 4, could 
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have saved his army from the ordeal of 
the long and ghastly siege.”’ To put it 
another way, how could Lee have recov- 
ered the operational freedom that Grant 
took from him as soon as the campaign 
began? How could he have achieved at 
least the same degree of victory over 
Grant that he had earlier won over 
George B. McClellan, John Pope, and Jo- 
seph Hooker? 

Counterfactuals can be of two kinds: 
“plausible world” counterfactuals, in- 
tended to impress readers as realistic, 
which must work within the framework 
of what was historically possible; and 
“miracle” counterfactuals—like the sud- 
den influx of AK-47s that opens The Guns 
of the South. Although proponents of 
counterfactual theory argue that both 


kinds of thought experiment are useful, | 


we will stick with the “plausible world” 
variety. Lee will receive no AK-47s or B- 
52s. Instead, we'll consider three possible 


decision points where Lee chose one way | 


and might have chosen another. These 
aren't the only available decision 


points—Freeman, to repeat, listed six- | 


teen, and one could easily add to his 
list—but they should be enough to give 
us a thoughtful way to assess Lee’s 
generalship. Two of these are based on 
the recognition that Lee confronted a sig- 
nificant numerical superiority on the 


part of his opponent (who for the sake | 


of expedience I will refer to as Grant, al- 


though technically the Army of the | 


Potomac was led by Major General 
George G. Meade), and that Lee’s best 
hope for victory rested upon (a) gaining 
success early, when his army was at its 
strongest; or (b) gaining a sizeable in- 
flux of reinforcements—by realistic 
means—that would have evened the 
odds. The last of these will address a dif- 
ferent sort of decision: What if Lee had 
decided to replace a key subordinate 
sooner than he did historically? 

The first decision point occurred on 
the eve of the campaign. Lee had his three 
infantry corps positioned in a triangle, 
with the primary mission of defending 
the key railroad junction at Gordonsville, 
where the Virginia Central Railroad 
(which linked Richmond with the vital 
Shenandoah Valley) intersected the Or- 
ange & Alexandria Railroad, which in 
turn offered the Federals an obvious line 
of communications if they tried to ad- 
vance south. The Third Corps, under 
Lieutenant General A.P. Hill, was behind 


the Rapidan River near Orange Court 
House. Lieutenant General Richard S. 
Ewell’s Second Corps was behind the 
Rapidan east of Orange Court House, 
more or less near the hamlet of Verdiers- 
ville. The First Corps under Lieutenant 
General James Longstreet was encamped 
near the hamlet of Mechancisville, on 
the Virginia Central Railroad a few miles 
southeast of Gordonsville. Longstreet 
was Lee’s most experienced senior lieu- 
tenant and, after the death of Lieuten- 
ant General Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jack- 
son in May 1863, the one on whom he 
most relied. 


ig? 2 . 
Lieutenant General Richard S. Ewell 


On May 2 Lee met with his senior 
officers atop Clark’s Mountain, an emi- 


nence in Ewell’s sector that offered a good | 


view of the Rapidan River valley and the 
Union encampments around Culpeper 
Court House. By this time Lee was cer- 
tain that Grant would not strike directly 
at his army. Instead the Union general- 


in-chief would try turn or envelop Lee’s | 
position—go around it or hit it on one | 


end or the other. One possibility was to 


| envelop Lee’s left, but Lee thought it much 


more likely that Grant would move 
around his right, crossing the Rapidan at 
Germanna and Ely’s Fords. Once across 


First Corps so distant from the probable 
battlefield. The Second and Third Corps 
could reach the Wilderness quickly—in 
about a day—but the First Corps was 


| nearly two days’ march distant. As mat- 


the river, Grant would immediately enter | 
the Wilderness. Lee predicted to his sub- | 
ordinates that Grant would do this, and | 


explained that his own plan would be to 
strike Grant in the Wilderness, where 
Grant’s superiority in men and artillery 


would be partially offset by the dense | 


thickets, which would confine the fight- 


| ing to the few open fields in that region. 


In light of Lee’s expectations, critics 


have faulted Lee for leaving Longstreet’s | 
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ters turned out, the Second and Third 
Corps became engaged with Grant’s 
army around midday on May 5, but the 
First Corps did not arrive until the morn- 
ing of May 6—and when it did, Hill’s 
Third Corps was on the verge of destruc- 
tion. Even so the First Corps was able to 
unleash a powerful counterattack that re- 
lieved the pressure on the Third Corps 
and might have achieved greater results 


Lieutenant General A.P. Hill 


if Longstreet had not been not seriously 
wounded at a critical moment. 

In his postwar memoirs, the First 
Corps chief of artillery, E. Porter Alex- 
ander, regretted that Lee had positioned 
the corps so far from the likely scene of 
the battlefield. He reasoned that the 
Confederate army did very well with the 
force with which it was able to confront 
Grant on May 5, and that with 11,200 
additional infantry—the number in the 
two First Corps divisions with Long- 
street—Lee might well have won the 
battle outright.* Gordon C. Rhea, in The 
Battle of the Wilderness, endorsed Alex- 
ander’s opinion and went further, argu- 
ing that Lee should also have posted cav- 
alry close to the river and contested the 
crossings. He was very hard on the Con- 
federate chieftain: “Inexplicably, Lee ne- 
glected to take any steps calculated to in- 
fluence [Grant’s] advance or to ensure 
that the Confederates would reach the 
Wilderness ahead of him. ... (C]avalry 
patrols were instructed to sound the 
alarm on [Grant’s] approach, but they 


were not expected to offer any serious 
obstacle to the Union army’s progress. 
No attempt was made to fortify the 
Rapidan crossings or to hold rebel in- 
fantry in readiness to offer resistance. 
And not a single Confederate unit was 
ordered toward the Wilderness to get a 
jump on the northerners.” (Emphasis 
supplied.) By leaving the pace of the 
Federal movements to chance, Rhea 
continued, Lee made a gamble that “ex- 
posed the Army of Northern Virginia 
to fearsome risks. . . . By failing to take 
steps to ensure that his army would 
meet the enemy on advantageous terms, 
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Lieutenant General James Longstreet 


Lee was courting disaster.’ (Again, em- 
phasis supplied.)? 

Taken at face value, Rhea accused Lee 
of culpable negligence on the basis of (a) 
hindsight and (b) the fact that evidence 
of Lee’s reasoning in making his pre-cam- 


paign dispositions has not survived. But | 


itis along jump from absence of evidence 
to evidence of absence—in this case, that 
Lee’s accustomed thoroughness was ab- 
sent. Are we really to believe that Rhea’s 
alternatives never occurred to Lee? Per- 
haps the better way to proceed would be 
to assume that Lee was a competent com- 
mander who did in fact make his pre- 
campaign arrangements with care. 

On the basis of this assumption, we 
could at least make plausible guesses 
about why Lee did what he did and omit- 
ted what he omitted. For instance, if Lee 
wanted his opponent to enter the Wilder- 
ness, it was probably a good idea to make 
the move as attractive as possible. Post- 
ing cavalry to oppose the Rapidan cross- 
ing, and shifting infantry closer to the 
desired Wilderness battlefield, would be 


a very good way to telegraph to Grant | 
that Lee expected him to enter the Wil- 
derness, thereby increasing the chance 
that Grant would decide to do something 
else. (Another rule concerning counter- 
factuals is: It may not be assumed that if 
one historical variable is changed, other 
variables that depend on it will remain 
constant.) 

Even so, it does seem possible that 
Lee could have placed Longstreet within 
a day’s march of the battlefield without 
arousing too much suspicion. So why 
didn’t he? We know that Longstreet was 
at Mechanicsville for a reason—to have 


immediate access to the Virginia Central 
Railroad in case it became necessary to 


shift him to another threatened sector in 


the state, particularly the eastern ap- 
proaches to Richmond, where Lee had 
correctly judged a Federal attack would 
be made. In that case, Alexander wrote, 


| Lee could have kept the First Corps near 
| the railroad, but farther east, say near 


Louisa Court House.!° 
Unlike Rhea, however, Alexander did 


not think Lee was negligent. Instead he | 


opined: “I think this is but one more il- 
lustration of one of the inherent weak- 
nesses of our army in its lack of an abun- 


| dance of trained & professional soldiers 


in the staff corps to make constant study 


| of all matters of detail. The enemy were 
far ahead of [us] in that, & they owed | 


their final success to the precision with 
which they combined some of their great 
movements, which are models of logis- 
tics—the science of moving armies.” It’s 
an interesting point, and one that implic- 
itly faults Lee for not taking greater pains 
to create a more effective staff. If Lee was 
negligent, then his negligence lay in as- 
suming he could think of everything 


| himself. 


Whatever the reason that Long- 
street’s corps was at Mechanicsville, sup- 
pose that it had been placed within a day’s 
march of the prospective battlefield. How 
might it have influenced the combat in 
the Wilderness? Rhea and Alexander be- 
lieve that if the troops that fought on May 
5 were able to achieve good results, more 


| troops would have achieved even better 


results. This is reasonable, but it is also 


| an example of linear thinking: small in- 


puts produce small outcomes, large in- 
puts produce large ones. A great deal of 
historical explanation is really done by 
way of implicit or explicit analogy and 
metaphor, and some of the basic meta- 


phors regarding causation are borrowed 
from Newtonian physics. Complexity or 
chaos theory invites us to extend our 
metaphoric palette to encompass 
nonlinearity—the idea that small 
changes in inputs can produce huge 
changes in outputs. This is the well- 
known “butterfly effect”—the idea that 


| a butterfly flapping its wings in the Ama- 
| zon River basin can produce a typhoon 
| in the far reaches of the Pacific Ocean. It 


is also exemplified by the famous lines: 


For want of a nail the shoe 
was lost 

For want of a shoe the horse 
was lost 

For want of a horse the rider 
was lost 

For want of a rider the 
message was lost 

For want of a message the 
battle was lost 

For want of a battle the 
kingdom was lost 

And all for the want of a 
horseshoe nail. 


In the actual battle of the Wilderness, 
several instances occurred in which the 
intervention of a few hundred troops 
halted an attack by a force several times 
larger. There was also an instance in 
which the absence of a Confederate divi- 
sion—that of George E. Pickett, which 
was over fifty miles from the battlefield— 
significantly retarded Federal movements 
because Union intelligence could not find 
it but it was rumored to be approaching 


| the Union army’s left flank. I do not say 


Longstreet’s earlier arrival would not 
have benefited Lee. Linear thinking is not 
wrong: after all, the Apollo program sent 
men to the moon and back on the basis 
of Newtonian physics. I merely point out 
that it would not necessarily have im- 
proved matters. 

Even if we assume that it would, it is 
worth asking more specifically how Lee 
would have employed Longstreet’s two 
divisions had they been available to him 
on May 5. We know that he gave orders 
to Ewell and Hill not to bring on a gen- 
eral engagement until Longstreet arrived, 
and the two corps present on May 5 
achieved their success by standing on the 
defensive and delivering adroit local 
counterattacks. But we also know that 
given Lee’s preference for the offensive, 
if possible he would have used Long- 
street’s troops, directly or by freeing up 


| other troops, to launch a massive coun- 
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terattack of the sort he had previously | 
delivered in the battles of the Seven Days, | 


Second Manassas, and Chancellorsville. 
The Chancellorsville counterstroke is 
particularly instructive. Often considered 
Lee’s greatest triumph, it was fought just 
a few miles east of the Wilderness battle- 
field and stopped the Union spring 1863 
campaign in its tracks. Indeed, it comes 
very close to replicating precisely the sort 
of counterattack we are trying to imag- 


ine. Yet it came nowhere near destroying | 
the Army of the Potomac, then under | 
Major General Joseph Hooker. Instead, | 


the Union army took up a strong defen- 
sive position with both flanks firmly an- 
chored on the Rapidan and Rappahan- 
nock Rivers. Lee then wanted to launch a 
frontal assault on this position, despite the 
fact that the Federals had entrenched, but 
Hooker retreated before he could do so. 
Could Lee have broken through and 
destroyed the enemy army for good and 
all? Certainly he was furious to have lost 


the opportunity. But more likely a fron- | 
tal assault upon an entrenched enemy | 


would have ended in a bloody repulse. Lee 
was fortunate that Hooker quit the battle- 
field. He had in essence beaten the enemy 
commander, not the enemy army. Put 
Grant in Hooker’s place and Grant would 
have stayed, as he did under far worse cir- 


cumstances at Shiloh. Most likely, given | 


his superiority in numbers and his advan- 
tage in having uncontested control of the 
Chesapeake Bay and Virginia’s tidal estu- 
aries, he would have eventually found a 
way to turn Lee’s right and continue his 


offensive, as he did repeatedly in the his- | 


torical campaign. 


On balance, then, I am skeptical of | 


the idea that if Lee had positioned Long- 
street more aggressively just before the 
campaign began, the resulting battle 
would likely have achieved Lee’s aim of 
defeating Grant and gaining the initiative. 
Another rule for a good counterfactual 
asks the researcher to make explicit the 
historical interpretations and assump- 
tions on which his analysis rests, and I will 
state mine now. My two biggest assump- 
tions are these: Lee could not have mas- 
tered Grant psychologically no matter 
what he did, and Grant’s superiority in 
numbers and resources, coupled with the 
resilience of Civil War armies, would have 
enabled him to absorb the worst blow Lee 
could deliver and keep going. 

The other decision point at which 


Lee may have hada chance to defeat Grant | 


occurred two weeks into the campaign— 
and it is one that Freeman, incidentally, 
does not consider. Lee and Grant were at 
Spotsylvania. Both sides had lost heavily, 
Grant’s army perhaps more so than Lee: 
a mid-May field return showed that, ex- 
cluding the army’s cavalry corps, which 
was raiding to the south, and recent re- 
inforcements, the Army of the Potomac 
was down to 56,000, just sixty-four per- 
cent of the infantry and artillerists with 
which Grant had crossed the Rapidan on 
May 4.12 

Miles to the south, the Union Army 
of the James, led by Major General Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, had landed at Bermuda 
Hundred, a peninsula formed by the 
James and Appomattox Rivers. From that 
point, Butler could threaten the cities of 
Richmond and Petersburg. He in fact had 
orders to go for Richmond. Luckily for 
the Confederates, Butler was a non-pro- 
fessional of limited tactical ability, ap- 
pointed to high command because of his 
political clout. Opposing Butler was Gen- 
eral Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard. 

Butler had about 33,000 men. When 
he first landed at Bermuda Hundred the 
Confederates had almost no one in posi- 
tion to oppose him, but thanks to their 
rail net and Butler’s cautious initial 
moves, by mid-May the Confederates had 
20,000 troops facing him. With that num- 
ber, Beauregard believed he could neu- 
tralize Butler, but he thought it would 
take another 15,000 troops to win a de- 
cisive victory. Those 15,000 men could 
only come from Lee’s army. 

Beauregard thought the gamble 
worth taking. Have Lee send the needed 
15,000 at once, he argued, then have Lee 
fall back swiftly to the Richmond de- 
fenses where he could fend off Grant’s 
much larger army. As soon as the new 
troops arrived, Beauregard would attack, 
destroy Butler’s army, then turn with his 
full command, join up with Lee, and to- 
gether deliver a crushing blow against 
Grant’s army. Without pausing to com- 
mit the plan to paper, Beauregard sent a 
staff officer, Colonel W. H. Stevens, to 
Richmond with instructions to lay it ver- 
bally before President Jefferson Davis or 
his military adviser, General Braxton 
Bragg. Both officials eventually heard the 
scheme and went to Beauregard’s head- 
quarters to discuss it, but purely as a cour- 
tesy, since both had already rejected the 
plan. Bragg, in fact, had seven different 


objections, the most important of which | 
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were that Lee’s army could not retreat 
such a distance (sixty miles) without 
grave danger and that the withdrawal was 
unnecessary: Beauregard’s present force 
was ample to crush Butler “if promptly 
and vigorously used.” Beauregard did at- 


| tack, in the battle of Drewry’s Bluff on 


May 16, but as he predicted, he lacked the 
strength to destroy Butler’s army out- 
right. 

Here I need what is termed an “en- 
abling counterfactual”: What if Davis had 
referred Beauregard’s scheme to Lee? 
That allows me to proceed to the main 
counterfactual: What if Lee endorsed the 
plan and it was implemented? 

In that event, Lee would have fallen 
back from Spotsylvania, as he did any- 
way just six days after the plan was dis- 
cussed. Beauregard’s plan called for Lee 
to withdraw sixty miles into the Rich- 
mond entrenchments, but Beauregard 
did not know, as Lee surely did, that a 
good defensive position was available 
behind the North Anna River, where high 
bluffs on the southern bank handily 
dominate the northern bank. The North 
Anna line would have met Bragg’s objec- 
tion about the danger of a sixty-mile re- 
treat—historically, Lee was able to fall 
back to the North Anna with no 
trouble—and it would have served ad- 
mirably as a place to fend off Grant while 


Opposite (left to right): Major General 
Joseph Hooker, Major General Benjamin 
F, Butler, and General P.G.T. Beauregard. 


Below: Confederate earthworks at Fort 
Darling on Drewry’s Bluff overlooking the 
James River. Beauregard attacked Butler 
in the wooded country behind the fort. 


National Archives 


Beauregard eliminated Butler. Since But- 
ler is widely considered one of the worst 
generals of the war, and since he would 
have fought with his back to a tidal estu- 
ary, with no means of escape aside from 
what few troops might be able to 
scramble aboard transport ships, I think 
the chances of Beauregard achieving his 
objective are substantial. 

Such a disaster would have caused 
considerable damage to Grant’s military 
reputation—after all, he had ordered 
Butler into that position, which in hind- 
sight would have seemed like asking But- 
ler to stick his head in a sausage grinder. 
The defeat, involving the loss of an army 
belonging to a general who was a darling 
among Radical Republicans, might even 
have diminished Lincoln’s chances of re- 


nomination at the party convention in | 


early June. 

These potential ramifications, 
though interesting, do not touch upon 
the “consequent” under direct consider- 
ation: whether Lee, reinforced by Beau- 
regard’s victorious forces, could then 
have defeated Grant. The situation had 
the “Beauregard option” been adopted 


Library of Congress 


would have developed rapidly and ina | 


variety of potential ways. Grant would 
surely have pursued Lee and looked for a 
chance to attack him. If he got a clear 
glimpse of the Confederate gambit, he 
might have tried to reinforce Butler, us- 
ing Federal sea power to counter the rail 
transfer of Lee’s troops to Beauregard. Or 
he might have hit Lee hard in the hope 
of destroying Lee’s reduced army. The 
elimination of Lee’s army would not only 
have nullified Beauregard’s counter- 


stroke, it would probably have been fatal | 


to the defense of Richmond. Basically, 
then, the plan Beauregard proposed in- 
volved creating a very fluid situation and 
betting that the Confederates could capi- 
talize on it more effectively than the 
Federals. 

Because of the situation’s fluidity, it 
is unprofitable to speculate about spe- 
cific scenarios—the possibilities would 
soon have multiplied exponentially. It is 
perhaps more useful to think about the 


| major structural considerations that 


would have shifted the balance of favor- 
able “outcome sets” toward one side or 


another. 


National Archives 


Library of Congress 


First, the odds of Grant decisively 
beating Lee in a single battle were slim. 
Lee was a good defensive commander 
against even long odds, as his handling 
of the Battle of Antietam illustrates. 

Second, Civil War armies were inher- 
ently resilient. Their destruction oc- 
curred through encirclement and siege 
(think of Fort Donelson and Vicksburg) 
rather than open battle. Nashville is usu- 
ally considered the only time a major 
Civil War army was more or less de- 
stroyed in open battle. 

Third, the Confederates could shift 
troops faster by rail than the Federals 
could by river—even assuming equiva- 
lent travel speeds, the river lines of com- 
munication were several times longer 
than the railroad lines. This would have 
given the Confederates the major advan- 
tage of having interior lines. 

Fourth, Beauregard was arguably 
among the better Civil War generals, But- 
ler among the worst. 

Fifth, Butler occupied an unusually 
vulnerable position, given that his line of 
retreat was cut off by the James River es- 
tuary. 

Taken together, these key factors fa- 
vored the Confederates. 

The only wild card is that at this 
point in the campaign, Major General 
Philip H. Sheridan with 10,000 Union 
cavalry was at Haxall’s Landing, on the 
north bank of the James River a few miles 
east of Bermuda Hundred. Provided that 
Grant recognized the danger to Butler 
fast enough, he could have transferred 
Sheridan to Butler’s aid by river trans- 
ports shuttling the short distance up the 
James River estuary. That would have 
given Butler a good chance of fending off 
Beauregard long enough to do what he 
did historically—barricade himself be- 
hind a belt of entrenchments between the 
James and Appomattox Rivers. 

The utility of this counterfactual is 
not so much whether Beauregard’s plan 
would have worked. Rather, it prompts 
reflection on a question that might not 
otherwise get raised: If Beauregard could 
come up with such a plan, why didn’t Lee? 

We have no documentation to sug- 
gest that Lee considered such a plan and 
rejected it. But that should not lead us to 
assume that he never pondered the op- 
tion. We know from other events—for 
example, the encouragement that Lee 
gave Stonewall Jackson, while Lee was 
Davis’ military adviser in 1862, to under- 
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take the Valley Campaign—that Lee un- | 


derstood the exploitation of interior lines 
and the value of using victory over a 
smaller force to create the conditions for 
victory over a larger one. We also know 
from the record of Lee’s whole career that 
he did not mind taking risks, even long 
ones, if a chance existed for a big pay-off. 
And we know that the development Lee 
most feared was getting backed into the 
Richmond entrenchments and besieged. 
Taking these factors together, it seems to 
me that it would be surprising if Lee did 
not at some point toy with an idea simi- 
lar to Beauregard’s. 

If he did, he apparently did not think 
the plan favored the Confederates more 
than the Federals. Or he may have 
thought he had an even better chance to 
defeat Grant from the position he already 
occupied at Spotsylvania. Or perhaps re- 
gardless of the potential merit of falling 
back toward Richmond temporarily in 
terms of assisting Beauregard, retreat in- 
volved unacceptable trade-offs. If, for 
example, Lee had to retreat precipitately 
from the North Anna line in order to 
parry an attack by Grant, he probably 
could not have prevented Grant from 
gaining control of the Virginia Central 
Railroad, which in turn would have de- 
nied Richmond and Lee’s army easy ac- 
cess to the grain-rich Shenandoah Val- 
ley. And if he had to retreat into the 
Richmond trench system, he may well 
have considered the most likely outcome 
would be a siege, especially if he harbored 
doubts about Beauregard’s ability to gain 
a complete triumph over Butler. 

The efficacy of the “Beauregard op- 
tion,” then, likely turned in Jarge measure 
upon the perceived quality of Beau- 
regard’s generalship. That suggests an- 
other key dimension in assessing Lee’s 
own generalship: not just the decisions 
he made with the troops at hand, but also 
his decisions regarding key subordinates. 

Beauregard was not under Lee’s 
command during the campaign, so Lee 
had neither the option of taking personal 
command over Beauregard nor of plac- 
ing someone in charge in whom he may 
have held greater confidence. However, 
during the course of the campaign, Lee 
made numerous personnel changes 
within the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Many were thrust upon him: fully thirty- 
seven percent of the brigade, division, 
and corps commanders who served with 
Lee during the campaign were killed, 


wounded, or captured. Several changes 
involved senior personnel. Longstreet’s 
wounding in the Wilderness on May 6 
and the death of cavalry commander 
“Jeb” Stuart after the Battle of Yellow Tav- 
ern on May 11 necessitated the replace- 
ment of both men. Lee selected Major 
General Richard H. Anderson to take 
Longstreet’s place, while Major General 
Wade Hampton succeeded Stuart. Ander- 
son and Hampton served Lee adequately, 
even ably, for the balance of the cam- 
paign, but Lee clearly would have pre- 
ferred to have kept the services of Long- 
street, “his old war horse,” and Stuart, “the 
eyes of the army.” One senior command 
change, however, was not forced upon 
Lee by enemy action. On May 29 he wrote 
an order relieving Lieutenant General 
Richard S. Ewell and turning his Second | 
Corps over to Major General Jubal A. 
Early. 

Lee made the change as tactfully as 
he could, taking advantage of a period in 
which Ewell fell sick. Lee himself became 
seriously ill during the course of the cam- 
paign, and A. P. Hill’s health had also col- 
lapsed seriously enough that a few days 
before he took charge of the Sec- 
ond Corps, Early had briefly 
led the Third. That change 
had been temporary. As 


soon as Hill reported himself fit, Lee re- 
stored him to command of his corps. 
Ewell’s relief was permanent, as Ewell dis- 
covered when he, too, reported himself 
fit for duty. Lee blandly told him to take 
further time off for recuperation, and al- 
though Ewell remained with the army for 
several days to demonstrate his good 
health, Lee firmly retained Early in com- 
mand of the Second Corps. 

Why did Lee lose confidence in 
Ewell? According to historian Gary W. 
Gallagher, Ewell’s performance had dis- 
appointed Lee almost from the time Ewell 
replaced Stonewall Jackson in charge of 
the Second Corps ten days after Jackson’s 
death following the Battle of Chancellors- 
ville. In Lee’s view, Ewell had turned in a 
mediocre performance during the 
Gettysburg Campaign and took sick leave 
too often, thanks to his amputated leg. 
| Ewell’s performance during the Battle of 
the Wilderness did not impress Lee, ei- 
ther. And his behavior during the near- 
disaster on May 12, when Union forces 
pierced the Mule Shoe salient, offended 
| Lee to his core. Officers in the Second 
Corps noted “a strong contrast in the 


Lieutenant General 
Thomas J. “Stonewall” 
Jackson (left) and 
President Jefferson 
Davis. 


Below: Union soldiers cut 
a road along the south 
bank of the North Anna at 
Jericho Mills. 
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demeanor” of Ewell and Lee as both men 
struggled to rally the troops and restore 
the line. Ewell seemed off-balance, filled 
the air with obscenities, and denounced 
those who were running away as cow- 
ards. Lee maintained his composure, 
spoke encouragingly, and seemed much 
more effective at steadying the men. Fi- 
nally Lee told his subordinate, “General 
Ewell, you must restrain yourself; how 
can you expect to control these men if 
you have lost control of yourself? If you 
cannot repress your excitement, you had 
better retire.”!* Following a similar epi- 
sode on May 19, Gallagher believes, Lee 
made up his mind that Ewell must be 
relieved, though it took ten days for him 
to implement the decision. 

Judged by his performance, Early 
was a definite improvement over Ewell, 
a difference most clearly evident in his 
bold raid down the Shenandoah Valley 
to the outskirts of Washington in July 
1864 and his tough, though ultimately 
losing, defense of the Valley against 
Sheridan in the late summer and au- 
tumn of that year. During the Overland 
Campaign, however, Early’s abilities did 
not clearly break through. Although Lee 
quickly made use of him to undertake 
counterblows against Grant’s army 
shortly before the Battle of Cold Har- 
bor, by that point the Second Corps, like 
the rest of Lee’s army, was too weary and 
had lost too heavily to make an effec- 
tive attack. But what if Lee had relieved 
Ewell earlier in the campaign—say, af- 
ter his shocking lapse in composure on 
May 12? 

A “what-if” of this sort is really too 
murky to make an effective counter- 
factual, at least in the sense that there is 
no satisfactory way, in this instance, to 
go from “antecedent” (Early takes com- 
mand of the Second Corps on May 12) 
to “consequent” (Lee defeats Grant). As 
a thought experiment, its utility lies in 
asking us to question Lee’s tough- 
mindedness in making hard choices 
about subordinates. Lee has often been 
criticized, even by admirers, for being too 
soft-hearted. In an essay that addresses 
Lee’s handling of Hill and Ewell during 
the Overland Campaign, Gary Gallagher 
concludes that such criticism is mis- 
taken. Lee, he believes, did not shy away 
from confrontations with subordinates. 
That is correct up to a point, yet Gal- 
lagher’s own presentation suggests that 
a gap of at least ten and perhaps seven- 


teen days elapsed between the time Lee 
decided Ewell must be replaced and the 
time he actually did so. 

Against this, the only ready de- 
fense—though it is a good one—would 
seem to be that for part of this period, 
Early was in temporary command of 
Hill’s Third Corps. But this raises the 
question of whether, at that time, Early 
was really the sole remaining general ca- 
pable of exercising corps command. If 
so, it suggests that Lee was doing a less 
than adequate job of developing his sub- 
ordinates. 

Ultimately, however, the game of 
second-guessing Bobby Lee is sterile and 
even a little crass. One can certainly 
locate numerous moments in the cam- 
paign when he might have done bet- 
ter, but such is the nature of war. “In 
war,’ notes the Prussian military theo- 
rist Carl von Clausewitz, “everything is 
simple, but the simplest thing is very 
difficult.” On the whole, Lee came sur- 
prisingly close to maximizing the num- 
bers and defensive advantages he pos- 
sessed. Even if he had arranged to have 
Longstreet’s two divisions on the battle- 
field on May 5, rather than a day later, it 
is hard to imagine him landing a coun- 
terblow against Grant hard enough to 
compel Grant to turn back. An arguably 
better opportunity, the “Beauregard op- 
tion,” may have been available for ex- 
ploitation at mid-month, but the poten- 
tial success of such a venture would have 
depended all too greatly upon Beau- 
regard’s generalship, and Lee, if con- 
sulted, would probably have joined 
Davis and Bragg in preferring to rely on 
his own abilities rather than Beau- 
regard’s. As for the military abilities of 
key subordinates within the Army of 
Northern Virginia, it would appear from 
the way in which he held on to Ewell that 
perhaps Lee regarded generals with un- 
deniable capacity for corps command as 
being in short supply. 

There remains, perhaps, one final 
counterfactual: Suppose that, by what- 
ever means, Lee had succeeded in wrest- 
ing the initiative from Grant. As Michael 
Palmer points out in his provocative 
study Lee Moves North, Lee’s record on 
the strategic offensive—Antietam, 
Gettysburg, Bristoe Station—is a zero- 
for-three series of defeats.'> Against 
McClellan in the first instance, and 
Meade in the other two, Lee escaped de- 
struction. But against Grant? 
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THOMAS P. LOWRY 


“I HOPE TO GET WOUNDED IN THE ARSE” 


MILITARY JUSTICE DURING THE OVERLAND CAMPAIGN 


IN THE FATEFUL FIVE WEEKS from 


early May to mid-June 1864, two great 


armies were locked in ongoing combat, 
beginning in the Wilderness and ending 
at Cold Harbor. Casualties were enor- 
mous—nearly two thousand a day on the 
Union side alone. Faced with the prob- 
ability of death, soldiers and their offic- 
ers had the option of turning and run- 
ning away. It is easy to imagine that by 
the time of Cold Harbor many men, ex- 
hausted and disillusioned, might choose 
the risk of a deserter’s firing squad over 
that of marching toward the guns of the 
enemy. A review of Union and Confed- 
erate court martial records reveals a 
plethora of individual tales, as well as an 
overall picture of those who failed to do 
their duty. 

The highest ranking Union officer 
court martialed for his acts during the 
Overland Campaign was Colonel Louis 
Schirmer of the 15th New York Heavy 
Artillery, who was found guilty of being 
too drunk to command his troops on 
May 19 at Spottsylvania Court House. 
However, in Schirmer’s case, this was but 
a small incident in an unusual career, 
during which he was also convicted of 
stealing over $25,000 ($750,000 in today’s 
money) through forging bounty and en- 
listment papers. The extent of his crimes 
is reflected in the three hundred pounds 
of paper that form his court martial 
record. Amazingly, the Army Register of 
the Volunteer Force shows him still with 
his regiment in August 1865.! 

Lieutenant Colonel John H. Gleason 
of the 63rd New York confined his mal- 
feasance to the battlefield. The many 
charges and specifications against him 
commence on May 10, the day on which 
he “acted in a cowardly manner at Todd’s 
Tavern.” On May 12 he was observed by 
Brigadier General E.C. Barlow: “While we 
were engaged with the enemy, I saw Cap- 
tain Gleason standing behind the Land- 
rum House. The yard was filled with 
stragglers. I saw Captain Gleason per- 
forming none of the duties that belonged 
to an officer—he was just looking on. 
None of his men were with him. I gave 


ao 


“Playing Old Soldier” by Winslow Homer 


val Da 


depicts a private feigning sickness to avoid combat. 


him a peremptory order to collect his 
men and bring them up. That morning, 
the 2nd Brigade [First Division, II Army 
Corps] was formed in column of attack, 
doubled on the center, with the 63rd New 
York on the extreme left. After the charge, 
near nighttime, the commander of the 
2nd Brigade was wounded and the regi- 
mental commanders should have col- 
lected the men and reported to me.” 
First Lieutenant Alexander Watts 
shed further light on the events of the 
afternoon of May 12. “Captain Gleason 
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tried to form the men for a second charge. 
We got tangled in an abbatis and fell be- 
hind; it delayed us about 20 minutes. The 
captain was there, urging the men for- 
ward. Then we were being shelled and 
Captain Gleason gave us the order to lie 
down and we lay down for about four 
hours.” (Watts himself was dismissed in 
disgrace nine months later.) 

May 18 at the North Anna River was 
another turning point in Gleason’s ca- 
reer. Colonel Richard Byrnes, command- 
ing the Second Brigade, ordered the regi- 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


ment forward, but the 63rd New York did 
not move. Gleason complained, “I can 
do nothing with my men. They will not 
obey a damned order that I give them.” 
The 63rd remained behind breastworks, 
leaving a six-hundred-yard break in the 
line of battle, which “sowed confusion.” 
A less favorable witness told the court 
that Captain Gleason planned to disobey 
his orders so as to be placed under ar- 
rest and avoid going into action. Other 
charges against him included obtaining 
a commission for his brother under a 
false name. 


Library of Congress 


National Archives 


I met Major Hickman near a spring a 
quarter of a mile from the enemy's works. 
He said he had been wounded by a spent 
ball. As for his character, from what I 
know his character has always been 
good.” First Lieutenant A. T. Hiland had 
a different recollection: “Major Hickman 
was gone during the charge at Scott's 
Farm. An hour and a half later, I saw him 
in the rifle pits at the rear.” Lieutenant FE. 
McKeon of the 82nd Pennsylvania had 
yet a different slant on the story: “Major 
Hickman was with us until the charge. 
After we fell back, I saw him rallying the 


Brigadier Generals F.C. Barlow (left) and Nelson Miles. 


At the end of his trial, not held until 
1865, Gleason, now a lieutenant colonel, 
was cashiered. Some members of the 
court added, “While he is guilty, it was 
an error of the head rather than the heart. 
We know him as a prompt and faithful 
soldier.” 

His conviction was approved by 
Generals Nelson Miles and George 
Meade. In June 1865 Gleason’s record was 
reviewed by Judge Advocate General Jo- 
seph Holt, who opined that the sentence 
could not be revoked but that Gleason 
could be reappointed by the governor of 
New York. (Such reappointment may 
have been hindered by Gleason’s very vis- 
ible activities with the Fenian Society.) 

Was Major Boynton Hickman of the 
49th Pennsylvania a coward or just a sick 
man? His story begins May 10 at Scott’s 
Farm, near Spottsylvania Court House. 
Second Lieutenant John Russell of 
Hickman’s regiment recalled, “During 
the charge, in which we gained the sec- 
ond line of the enemy’s rifle pits, I was 
wounded in the foot and went to the rear. 


men. He was as exposed to fire as any of 
us.” A third story was told by Sergeant 
Martin Weitzel. “After Colonel [Emory] 
Upton gave the order to charge, the regi- 
ment was thrown into confusion. As soon 
as it left the woods, it was all confusion. 
No line at all. During the charge, the ac- 
cused got down behind a stump.” 

Two days later, on May 12, Major 
Hickman had another encounter with 
destiny. He was accused of leaving his 
regiment in command of Captain A. W. 
Wakefield at Landmen’s House and go- 
ing to the rear. Lieutenant McKeon spoke 
again: “Near Spottsylvania Court House, 
the whole regiment was lying down, un- 
der heavy fire. Major Hickman was five 
yards from me. At dusk, he told Captain 
Wakefield to take command and went to 
the rear to see about ammunition. We 
had been sent the wrong caliber and we 
were unable to defend ourselves. We were 
losing men every few minutes and the 
major went to see General Russell.” 

Wakefield told his own version. 
“About 8:00 in the morning [May 12], we 


were in line of battle. Major Hickman 
told me to take the right and take com- 
mand and he would take the left. After 
an hour, we were ordered to move right 
and to form on the right of the 5th Wis- 
consin. Then Colonel Upton told us to 
move further right. The accused was with 
us and we lay under fire all day. In the 
evening, he left us to see General Russell.” 

Based on the events of May 14, 
Hickman was charged with further “mis- 
behavior in the presence of the enemy.” 
His regiment had been ordered to cross 
the Ny River near Spottsylvania Court 
House and occupy the right bank. He was 
accused of feigning illness and being ab- 
sent for five days without a valid reason. 
Two witnesses confirmed that his regi- 
ment had crossed without him. Surgeon 
Charles Wilson told the Court, “Major 
Hickman was unwell, with general debil- 
ity and a bothersome hernia. I ordered 
two days of rest.” The final charge accused 
Hickman of feigning illness at Cold Har- 
bor and being absent for seven days. Cap- 
tain William Sherwood recalled the event 
vividly. “On June 3rd at Cold Harbor, he 
was standing near me when he was hit in 
the shoulder and knocked down. His 
overcoat was cut through by the ball.” Dr. 
Wilson diagnosed “a painful contusion 
on the back—sore but not serious.” 

Hickman was convicted of one 
charge, that of being absent at 
Spottsylvania Court House. General 
David A. Russell, who reviewed the case, 
described Hickman as a “gallant and 
meritorious officer” and added, “These 
charges I believe to have been preferred 
through a spirit of malice on the part of 
the regimental officers.” Hickman was 
returned to duty.’ 

A captain with the 1st Michigan 
Sharpshooters seems to have succumbed 
to war weariness. Hooker DeLand began 
his career as a private, and through com- 
petence and bravery had risen to the rank 
of captain. However, he failed to be with 
his company on May 12 at Spottsylvania, 
May 23 at the North Anna River, and June 
4 at Cold Harbor. He was convicted on 
three counts of cowardice. 

His offense was somewhat unusual, 
in that he had told a friend before one 
battle, “I do not intend to go into another 
action. I earned my commission by two 
years of service as a private and I have 
something to live for and a mother and a 
sister to support and I do not intend to 
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be killed in this war. I would rather be 
dishonorably dismissed than go into an- 
other battle.” 

He got his wish. DeLand was sen- 
tenced to have his shoulder straps cut off 
and his sword broken at dress parade, and 
to be placed at hard labor until the end 
of his enlistment. Then he was to be dis- 
honorably dismissed, with his crime pub- 
lished in his home county newspaper. 
Sixty-eight officers and men of his regi- 
ment signed a petition asking for mercy, 
citing his two years of “brave and gallant 
service” during his time as a private. The 
appeal crossed the desk of Judge Holt, 
who wrote, “Captain DeLand’s conduct 
was not the sudden impulse of fear, over- 
powering him and carrying him away, as 
may at times happen to men who are dis- 
posed to do their duty, but on the con- 
trary, he appears to have acted deliber- 
ately.” Holt did not endorse the petition 
for clemency.‘ 

The 48th Pennsylvania was among 
those regiments ordered to charge the 
enemy breastworks at Spottsylvania. 
Most of the regiment did, but not Cap- 
tain Daniel B. Kaufman, who went to see 
the regimental surgeon, Dr. D.H. 
Blackwood, at the time keeping office 
hours at the Harris House near the Ny 
River. “Captain Kaufman had an in- 
flamed knee and I gave him a certificate 
excusing him for duty for eight days.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Henry Pleasants 
recalled, “When we were ordered to 
charge across an open field, Captain 
Kaufman went to the hospital complain- 
ing of a bruised knee and stomach 
cramps.” This pattern seemed to con- 
tinue. At Cold Harbor he was driven in 
from the skirmish line without resisting 
and at Petersburg he went to the rear 
during a charge. In spite of his claim that 
his physical problems were legitimate, 
Kaufman was dismissed for cowardice 
and gross misconduct.° 

Captain Samuel Lloyd of the 121st 
Pennsylvania may have set a record for 
failure to do his duty. He was charged 
with deserting at the Wilderness, hiding 
behind a tree at Jericho Ford, running to 
the rear when ordered to charge at Todd’s 
Tavern, hiding behind another tree at 
Squirrel Hill (near Spottsylvania), and 
feigning an injury at Laurel Hill. Perhaps 
his most notable contribution to the an- 
nals of military history was his perfor- 
mance at the North Anna River. There, | 


he hid most of his body behind a tree, 
while exposing a portion he deemed 
more expendable, saying, “I hope to get 
wounded in the arse. I would give $50.00 
for a slight wound which would get me 
out of this battle.” 

His regimental colleagues certainly 
remembered his service at the Wilderness 
on May 5. Captain Nathaniel Lang re- 
called: “We were engaged for 15 minutes 
and then fell back. Captain Lloyd came 
back, assisted by two men. He said a horse 
fell on him. He stopped 25 yards to the 
rear and lay behind a tree, too far back to 
give commands.” First Lieutenant Adam 
Zinnel had his own recollections: “On 
May 5th, we were advancing on the en- 
emy, all in one lump, right and left wings 
together. General [James] Wadsworth 
ordered us to advance. We went forward 
five rods [82 feet] and then received a 
[Rebel] volley. After that, we ran up again 
and rallied. I saw Captain Lloyd until the 
regiment broke and then I did not see 
him again until the next day around 
noon. This was at Laurel Hill. A shell 
passed about 40 feet overhead and did 
not burst. Captain Lloyd fell to the 
ground and said he'd been injured.” 

Surgeon J. Allen Ramsey recalled the 
incident: “Captain Lloyd seemed fatigued 
and overcome by heat. I gave him a drink 
of whisky and water and asked him to 
loosen his pantaloons so I could exam- 


ine him. I saw no external injury and his 
pulse indicated no internal injury. I or- 
dered his servant to bring him his sup- 
per and his breakfast in the morning and 
Itold Captain Lloyd to return to his regi- 
ment. He did not have sufficient cause to 
go to the rear. All he needed was a half- 
hour rest from the heat.” He was dis- 
missed from the army. The final note in 
Lloyd’s court martial record is related to 
his 1880 attempt to be reinstated in the 
Grand Army of the Republic.® 
Frederick Homer, a first lieutenant 
in the 6th New Jersey, was accused of leav- 
ing his command at both the Wilderness 
and Spottsylvania. Captain Joseph West 
| had nothing negative to say. “On May 6th 
at the Wilderness, Lieutenant Homer was 
a brave and efficient officer.” Another 
captain, L. M. Morris, was less support- 
ive: “I saw him lying behind a breastworks 
a quarter of a mile to the rear of the col- 
ors, which were 100 yards to the rear of 


Right: The execution on June 20, 1864, of a 
black soldier of the 23rd Regiment, U.S. Col- 
ored Troops, who had been found guilty of 
raping a white woman on June 8 outside Cold 
Harbor. Photographed by Timothy H. 
O'Sullivan. 


Below: “The Fate of a Deserter,” from A Pic- 
torial History tg the Confederacy. 
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the skirmish line.” Lieutenant Charles 
Moore had his own recollection: “Lieu- 
tenant Homer was present [on May 6] 
when the lieutenant colonel was 
wounded, but I did not see him again. 
Our division had fallen back to the 
breastworks close to the Plank Road. The 
lieutenant colonel was wounded within 
five minutes of our being engaged, and 
we were engaged another two hours. 
Homer was present and in command [of 
Company E, the color company] during 
the charge of Longstreet’s Corps on the 
evening of the 6th of May, just before 
sunset.” 

Sergeant R.H. Ames of Homer’s 
company had the final word. “T did not 
see Lieutenant Homer from about an 


hour after becoming engaged until about | 


4:30 on the afternoon of May 6th, when 
we were charged upon.” The court con- 
victed Homer and cashiered him. Major 
General Meade approved the sentence 
and Homer was gone.’ 


ay 


Library of Congress 


Officers who ran away were rarely 
shot; not so enlisted men. John Sweeney 
was an immigrant laborer who joined 
a Confederate unit, deserted from that 
and joined Company C, 1st Maryland 
Infantry, as a private. At the Wilderness 
he deserted and was gone ten weeks. 
After his arrest, he was convicted and 
shot on September 16, 1864. Additional 
records spell Sweeney’s name two other 
ways, and assert that he was a black- 
smith born in Maryland who deserted 
from the Confederacy after the Wil- 
derness Campaign and was shot on 
September 20.? 

Nineteen-year-old Charles Kline, a 
private in Company E, 50th Pennsylva- 
nia Infantry, bribed another private to 
take his place on the picket line at Cold 
Harbor and left for ten weeks. He was 
arrested in August 1864 and sentenced 
to die a few weeks later. For reasons un- 
clear in his records, he was restored to 
duty in February 1865. (But his name 
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The ceremonial humiliation of one who had “shown the white feather.” 


There are many other stories in these 
records, such as that of Lieutenant Tho- 
mas Milton of the 20th Massachusetts, 
who begged a hospital attendant to pro- 
vide a sickness-inducing medicine so he 
could evade the combat at Spotsylvania 
Court House. Lieutenant Moses Powell 
of the 1st Michigan Sharpshooters left his 
post at Spottsylvania, at North Anna, and 
at Cold Harbor. He told the court, “It is a 
constitutional thing. When the shot and 
shell come around, I can’t stand it.” Lieu- 
tenant Lucius Norton of the 14th Con- 
necticut asked to be excused at Spott- 
sylvania because of “personal fear.” 


does not appear in Bates’ History of the 
Pennsylvania Volunteers.)'® 

One alternative to being shot by the 
enemy was to shoot oneself. The records 
reveal at least six Union soldiers tried for 
“self-mutilation” during the campaign. 
John Barron of the 3rd Maryland shot 
himself in the foot on June 17 at Peters- 
burg. Surgeon Wendall Anderson testi- 
fied for the prosecution. “It was a slight 
wound, blackened by discharge of the 
firearm. I think the gun rested on his 
foot. I have three years experience in the 
medical department and I’ve seen other 
self-inflicted wounds with the skin 


blackened and grains of powder in the 
flesh.” Barron was to face a firing squad, 
but this was later mitigated to three years 
in prison.!! 

Corporal John Bernard had been in 
the Confederate 3rd Missouri Infantry. 
He deserted and enlisted in the 188th 
Pennsylvania. When ordered into the at- 
tack at Cold Harbor as a file closer, he 
shot himself in the left hand with a pis- 
tol. “I was afraid if I was captured by the 
Rebels that I’d be hanged.” Bernard spent 
the rest of his Union enlistment in 
prison.” 

Thomas Baker of the 17th Vermont 
shot himself in the foot at Petersburg in 
late June. His sergeant said, “I have never 
seen him in a fight [battle].” He was 
docked four months’ pay and had his 
whisky ration discontinued for the same 
period. Charles Sutliff of the 24th Michi- 
gan shot himself in the left hand and was 
also absent without leave. His company 
had gone into the Wilderness with 
twenty-five men, twelve of whom were 
wounded, killed, or captured. Perhaps 
this explains his lenient sentence: no pay 
while absent.” 

Sergeant Charles Thomson of the 
24th New York Cavalry shot himself in 
the hand at Cold Harbor. A surgeon told 
the court, “The powder burns satisfied 
me it was self-inflicted.” In his defense, 
the sergeant claimed that the doctor had 
never examined his hand. Thomson was 
given two years prison at hard labor. John 
L. Clark of the 76th Pennsylvania shot off 
a finger, also at Cold Harbor. He was 
docked four months’ pay and made to 
parade with a sign on his chest reading 
“Self-Mutilation.”'* 

The fragmentary Confederate court 
martial records that survived the April 
1865 fire at Richmond tell us of five Con- 
federate soldiers whose disciplinary 
problems occurred during the Overland 
Campaign. Two brothers, Achilles and 
James Staton, both of the 58th Virginia, 
deserted at Spottsylvania Court House 
and were gone six months. They were 
sentenced to die, a judgment Robert E. 
Lee approved. James Henson of the same 
regiment also deserted at Spottsylvania 
Court House and was condemned to 
death. The court urged mercy because of 
Henson’s “youth and previous good con- 
duct on the battlefield.” Lee sent the case 
on to Jefferson Davis. James Watts of the 
20th North Carolina was in confinement 
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for “skulking” at Wilderness Church, 
when he escaped at night, taking his 
musket. He was captured and sentenced 
to be shot, a verdict again approved by 
Lee. M. N. Brown of the 2nd Mississippi 
was sentenced to die for deserting at 
Spottsylvania, but Lee remitted the sen- 
tence when it was proved that Brown had 
been on the sick list.!5 

While some Union men fled during 
battle, even more men deserted when 
faced with the possibility of returning to 
combat. Sixty-three men who had been 
wounded at the Wilderness deserted from 
hospitals in the District of Columbia and 
Baltimore area, while forty men wounded 
at Cold Harbor did the same. 

Overall, 485 Union men were court- 
martialed for failing to do their duty at 
the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, North 
Anna River, Cold Harbor, and in the early 
days at Petersburg. Grant’s forces totaled 
around 120,000 men. It would seem that 
less than one-half of one percent of these 
men became subject to military justice. 
The figures are even lower for the Army 
of Northern Virginia. The evidence seems 
clear that most men on both sides exhib- 
ited extraordinary courage, tenacity, and 
faithfulness to their duty. 1] 


THOMAS P. LOWRY, a retired physi- 
cian, is the author of several books on the 
Civil War, including Don’t Shoot That 
Boy! Abraham Lincoln and Military Jus- 
tice (1999), co-authored with Beverly 
Lowry. Thomas and Beverly have com- 
pleted a 90,000 court-martial database of 
Civil War trials. 
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At dawn they will 
set about killing 
each other. But the 
night before, their 
bands play and 
80,000 soldiers — 
Blue and Gray -— join 
in singing “Home 
Sweet Home.’ 


Five days after 
Christmas, 1862, the 
Army of Tennessee 
and the Army of the 
Cumberland meet 
on the field at 
Murfreesboro. 


No one is to retreat. 
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HE HAD, BY ALL ACCOUNTS, fairly | 
earned the nickname“ snapping» 
turtle,” and in the early hours of 


May 8, 1864, Major General | 
George Gordon Meade certainly | 


lived up to his querrelous repu- 
tation. Two days of grim fight- 
ing in the Wilderness had pro- 
duced a’bloody stalemate, but 
Meade was determined to turn 
the Confederate flank by racing 
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to the suddenly strategic cross- 
roads at Spotsylvania Court 
House. Some sixteen hours ear“ 
lier, he had ordered his cavalry 
to clear the road to the court- 
house. But now, not an hour 
past midnight, Meade found his 
two lead divisions sprawled in 
repose across the fields sur- 
rounding Todd’s Tavern, com- 
pletely unaware of his morning 


directives. Furious, Meade or- 
dered one division westward to 
picket Corbin’s Bridge and the 
other to secure Spotsylvania, 
then fired off a vinegary note to 
his absent cavalry commander 
which tartly noted that the 
horsemen “are in the way of the 
infantry.” With that, George 
Meade lay down for a few hours 
of sleep.! 
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Left to right: Major General George G. 
Meade, commander of the Army of 
the Potomac; Major General Philip 
Sheridan, Federal cavalry corps 
commander; and Major General 
James E.B. Stuart, Confederate 
cavalry corps commander. 


Previous page: “Cavalry Charge at 
Yellow Tavern, Virginia, May 11, 
1864” by H.W. Chaloner. Courtesy 
West Point Museum Collections, U.S. 
Military Academy. 


NO DOUBT COMMANDING THE ARMY OF 
THE POTOMAC could weary the strongest 
of wills, but recent events had reduced 
Meade’s tenure into an almost unbear- 
able series of twists and turns. First, newly 
comissioned Lieutenant General Ulysses 
S. Grant arrived in March to announce 
that he would direct the operations of all 
the Federal forces while accompanying 
the Potomac Army on its upcoming cam- 
paign. Meade’s superiors benignly as- 
sured the general that he would retain 
unfettered command of his army, but 
Grant’s presence necessarily proved to be 
a source of embarassment for the prickly 
officer. Even worse, Grant brought a co- 
terie of westerners with him, outsiders to 
the culture of the Potomac men, and 
none embodied the harsh differences 
between the two camps more than the 
dark-eyed Irish cavalryman, Major Gen- 
eral Philip Sheridan. 

Meade held a rather conservative 
view of the mounted arm; he expected 
his cavalry to scout and screen, to pro- 
tect the flanks and guard the trains of the 
army. Sheridan on the other hand saw the 
cavalry as a mobile strike force, a first op- 
tion in engagement. On this important 
question, the two men held decidedly 
opposite views, and the recently con- 
cluded bloodletting in the Wilderness 
had raised serious doubt about Sheridan’s 
approach. Unfortunately, both men 
shared pugnacious tempers and stubborn 
egos. When Meade ignored the chain of 
command (“There is no time to refer to 
you,” he would sniff) and dispatched 
Sheridan’s two divisions, a clash between 
the two officers became inevitable.” 


For his part, Sheridan was just then | 


writing up orders of his own. He envi- 
sioned his aforementioned divisions forc- 


Library of Congress 


moved south on the Shady Grove Church 


| Road toward Spotsylvania. The move- 


ment would begin at 5:00 a.m. on May 8, 
an ironic directive indeed since at that 
moment General Wade Hampton’s cav- 


_alry division controlled Corbin’s Bridge 


and General Robert E. Lee’s First Corps 


Library of Congress 


morning could well be described as irri- 


| tating, as could this new cavalry com- 
_ mander. Porter reported what happened 


filled the road through Shady Grove. The | 
_ Federal horse would have found fulfill- 
_ ing their leader’s orders an impossible 


task, but it proved to be a moot point 


| anyway. By the time Sheridan’s orders 


reached his subalterns, they were already | 


trotting down the Brock Road toward 
Spotsylvania, operating under Meade’s 
direct orders. 


The failure of the Unionists to take | 


Spotsylvania Court House is the stuff of 
legend. On the morning of May 8 Major 


_ General Fitzhugh Lee’s horsemen some- 
_ how held off Brigadier General Wesley 


Merritt’s division until the Army of 
Northern Virginia’s First Corps arrived 


_ to solidify the expanding Confederate 


ing Corbin’s Bridge, one stopping at 
| ungovernable.” The Federal failure on this 


Shady Grove Church while the other 


defenses. Federal general Gouvernor 
Warren’s V Corps spent a frustrating 
morning pounding the Rebel line north- 


_ west of the Court House with nothing to 
_ show for their bloody efforts. The one 


division Sheridan did command, Briga- 


| dier General James Wilson’s two brigades, 
_ had actually overrun the Court House 
_ from the northeast earlier in the day, but 


the Southern wave soon sealed the breach 


| and drove Wilson back. By noon, with his 


spent bluecoats dropping off the firing 
line, George Meade knew his plans to 
turn Lee’s flank had come undone, and 


| he grimly began casting about for scape- 
| goats. Just then, a fuming Phil Sheridan 


strode into Meade’s headquarters tent. 
Grant staffer Horace Porter had seen 

Meade’s temper before, “which under ir- 

ritating circumstances became almost 
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next: 

He [Meade] had worked himself 
into a towering passion regard- 
ing the delays encountered in the 
forward movement, and when 
Sheridan appeared went at him 
hammer and tongs, accusing 
him of blunders, and charging 
him with not making a proper 
disposition of his troops, and let- 
ting the cavalry block the ad- 
vance of the infantry. Sheridan 
was equally fiery, and, smarting 
under the belief that he was un- 
justly treated, all the hotspur in 
his nature was aroused.’ 


It was an epic meeting of two of the 
more irascible Civil Warriors. Sheridan 
accused Meade of meddling with his cav- 
alry, rendering its movements ineffectual, 
and exposing Wilson to disaster. Sheridan 
again decried Meade’s conservative view 
of the arm in language “highly spiced and 
conspicuously italicized with expletives.” 
Lieutenant Colonel Theodore Lyman 
thought that “Sheridan was plainly full 
of suppressed anger,” even after Meade 
offered an apology. Then Sheridan’s ire 
peaked as he declared that he could whip 
Jeb Stuart if Meade would simply let him. 
But if Meade insisted on giving his cav- 
alry direct orders, Sheridan would give 
up command. Meade tried to mollify the 
raging Irishman, but Sheridan would 
have none of it. The bantam officer re- 
coiled from Meade’s assurances and 
stormed out.* 

Ulysses Grant was settled in his 
nearby tent when Meade stalked in to 
relate his run-in with the lieutenant 
general’s boy. But when Meade heatedly 


| repeated Sheridan’s desire to whip Jeb 


Cook Collection, Valentine Museum 


Library of Congress 


Library of Congress 


Stuart, Grant wanted to know, “Did 
Sheridan say that?” The taciturn West- 
erner then observed, “Well, he generally 
knows what he is talking about. Let him 
start right out and do it.”° 

Perhaps Meade was too quick to 
latch onto a way to rid himself of the cav- 
alry commander. Allowing Sheridan to 
search out Jeb Stuart for a showdown 
would strip the army of its eyes and ears 
at a critical moment in an unfolding cam- 
paign. One could argue that such a move- 
ment would correspondingly force Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s hand and remove Stuart from 
the stage, certainly a benefit from the Fed- 
eral perspective. Whatever the argument, 
it was a risky throw of the dice, but for 
Meade the baseline was simple indeed: 
Sheridan would be out of his hair. Within 
the hour, orders went out for the cavalry 
commander “to immediately concentrate 
your available mounted force [and] pro- 
ceed against the enemy’s cavalry.” After 
all the bluster, all the heat and noise, Phil 
Sheridan would get his chance to show 
his stuff.° 

That afternoon, Sheridan concen- 
trated his three divisions at Alrich’s up 
on the Orange Plank Road and called his 
commanders together. In an interesting 
bit of theater, the former quartermaster 
delivered something of a speech: 

We are going out to fight 

Stuart’s cavalry in consequence of 

a suggestion from me; we will give 

him a fair, square fight; we are 

strong, and I know we can beat 

him, and in view of my recent rep- 

resentations to General Meade I 

shall expect nothing but success. 

With a refreshing candor, Sheridan 
spelled out exactly whose head was on 
the line here: it was his outburst that 
swayed Meade to give him this opportu- 
nity, and he was not about to accept fail- 


Left: Third Division com- 
mander Brigadier Gen- 
eral James Wilson. 
Right: First Division 
commander Brigadier 
General Wesley Mer- 
ritt: "A misconception 
; of orders given or 
some other cause 
marred the success 
that might have attended 
this day’s work.” 


ure. He then announced three days ra- 
tions for the men and only half a ration 
of grain for the horses; the state of Vir- 
ginia would supply feed for the mounts. 


Lee mounted a stirring morning defense 
of Laurel Hill and prevented the Yankees 
from capturing the crucial crossroads at 
Spotsylvania Court House. On May 9, 
after a day of fighting, Stuart and his staff 
convened at an old blockhouse about a 
mile west of Spotsylvania to bivuoac for 
the evening. Usually, the camp was a no- 
toriously convivial place, filled with 
laughter and song. But for some reason— 
be it the ferocious fighting of the previ- 
ous few days or an emerging sense that 
somehow this could be the last cam- 
paign—the camp was inordinately quiet. 
Recalled one staff officer, “We drank our 
coffee, smoked our pipes & turned in af- 


| ter the hard day’s work without much of 


With that, the speech ended, and © 
"day, trotting into Spotsylvania and check- 
| ing up on his commands. Already he was 
_ concerned about Fitz Lee, who had gone 
| into action north on the Fredericksburg 
- Road “about one mile and a half from 


Sheridan dismissed his audience. The 
divisional commanders rode off to ready 
their troopers as Sheridan turned to the 
myriad details attending the grand raid. 
With a savage eye, Sheridan scheduled his 
“whipping” of Jeb Stuart to commence 
at reveille the morning of the 9th.’ 

This was a change indeed for the 
Army of the Potomac’s horsemen. Un- 
like other operations of this ilk, the raid 
would commence “with the utmost of de- 
liberation, looking for trouble—seeking 
it—and desiring before every other thing 
to find Stuart and fight him on his na- 
tive heath.” Despite successes as far back 
as November 1862, the Potomac cavalry 
had operated through much of the war 
believing that Stuart and his cavaliers 
were invincible. Brandy Station and 
Gettysburg had shown them the equal of 
their vaunted enemy. But now, with the 
arrival of the pugnacious Sheridan, the 
bluecoated troopers discovered an un- 
tapped latent power. As one trooper 
noted, “The confidence which he 
[Sheridan] manifested in himself and in 
the prowess of his command was of its 
own kind, and a distinct revelation to the 
army of the Potomac.” This was a differ- 
ent cavalry, led by a different kind of of- 
ficer, defiantly crossing a Rubicon of their 
own making.® 


+ + OF 


for James Ewell Brown Stuart. As the 
spearpoint of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, his cavalry had performed admi- 
rably in the Wilderness. On May 8, when 
the Federals tried to steal a march, Fitz 


the light laughter and cheerful chit-chat 
which usually enlivened our camp-fires.”” 


As usual, Stuart was up early the next 


Spotsylvania,” but had yet to report 
whether he faced cavalry or infantry. 
Stuart wanted to avoid sending for infan- 
try supports if Lee faced only mounted 
troops, but that morning, when his scouts 
reported both dismounted cavalry and 
infantry in the area, Jeb informed Rob- 


| ert E. Lee of the threat. As the situation 


firmed up, Stuart rendezvoused with his 
commanding general on the second floor 


_ ofanold church near Spotsylvania Court 


| House where they could view enemy 


| wagon trains as well as “small bodies” of 


Federal infantry and cavalry moving 
about. Suddenly, sometime after noon, a 
courier thundered up. Pickets on the 
Telegraph Road had recoiled from a mas- 
sive Federal cavalry column that was 


| moving due south and well east of the 
| Confederate flank. Stuart immediately 


sent word for Fitz Lee to break off con- 
tact on the Fredericksburg Road and pur- 
sue these bold incursors.!° 

As was evident the evening before, 
Jeb Stuart seemed out of sorts. Gone were 
“the cheerful smile, the hearty laugh, the 
merry hum of his voice.” Instead, Stuart 
was uncharacteristically taciturn, “his 


_ mind...at work with graver matters.” Years 
MAY HAD BEEN A GOOD MONTH indeed © 


later, a witness wondered if this grave 


' manner revealed evidence of some pre- 
' sentiment on the cavalryman’s part, some 
| recognition that “the awful crisis was at 
| hand.” Wherever his thoughts may have 
| trailed, by mid-afternoon Stuart had fin- 
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ished examining his options with Rob- 
ert E. Lee, and together they had formu- 
lated their response to the enemy raid. 
The cavalryman then said goodbye to his 
chieftain and called in his staff. Sometime 
after 3:00 p.m. Jeb Stuart rode away from 
the Army of Northern Virginia.!! 


+ + 


THAT MORNING, “LONG BEFORE DAY- 
LIGHT,” 10,000 Federal cavalrymen, six 
batteries of horse artillery, and un- 
counted supply wagons had broken camp 
at Alrich’s. East onto the Orange Plank 
Road, Brigadier General Wesley Merritt’s 
three brigades took the point, with Briga- 
dier General George A. Custer’s four 
Michigan regiments in the van. At Tab- 
ernacle Church the column angled south- 
east and trotted some three miles to the 
Telegraph Road, stretching from Fred- 
ericksburg to Richmond. By now, the sun 
had broken the horizon—a “ball of fire 
through the smoky atmosphere”—and 
the exhiliarated Federals, marching by 
fours, turned to the south, well east of 
the two armies at Spotsylvania. Brigadier 
General James H. Wilson’s two brigades 
followed Merritt “at a slow walk, deliber- 
ate, and by easy stages.” The weather 
turned hot, and the dust raised by the 
thousands of hoofbeats formed “such an 
impenetrable veil, that, for many minutes 
together, you cannot even see your hand 
before you.” However, for the Federals 
this march had “a steadiness about it that 
calmed the nerves, strengthened self-re- 
liance, and inspired confidence.” ! 
Across Massaponax Creek and past 
Massaponax Church, the column found 
itself almost directly east of the Confed- 
erate flank. Southward they trotted, 
crossing the Ni and Po Rivers with little 
sign of the enemy. At Jerrel’s Mill on the 
Ta River, Sheridan decided to abandon 
the Telegraph Road and cross the North 
Anna at Anderson’s Ford. This movement 
would allow the Northerners to attack the 
supply depot at Beaver Dam Station, 
while avoiding the reportedly formidable 
Telegraph Road defenses at the North 
Anna. Across the Federal front, Custer’s 
Michiganders dispersed most of the en- 


column’s passing at four hours, and 
thought “to those who viewed it from be- 
hind barred windows and doors it was 
like the rush of a mighty torrent.” With a 
carefree attitude that belied their grim 
purpose, the Federal cavalrymen trotted 
straight into the heart of the Confed- 
eracy.9 
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ABOUT MID-AFTERNOON, the troopers of 
Brigadier General Williams Wickham’s 


_ brigade became the first Confederates to 


take up the pursuit. The leader of Fitz 
Lee’s second brigade, Wickham pushed 
his four Virginia regiments—the Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th—eastward at a gallop on the 
Massaponax Church Road. Lee also dis- 
patched an artillery complement under 
Major James Breathed, which included 
Captain Philip Preston Johnston’s section 


_ of the Ist Stuart Horse Artillery and Cap- 


tain James Hart’s section of the Washing- 
ton South Carolina Battery. Soon the 
Southrons reined up before Massaponax 
Church and onto the Telegraph Road, 
where they discovered that the massive 
Federal column had passed not two hours 


_ before. Wickham’s men pounded south 


emy pickets they encountered and ran | 


down those too slow to escape. Amaz- 
ingly, as the head of the column ap- 
proached Chilesburg, the last of Briga- 
dier General David McM. Gregg’s two 
brigades departed Alrich’s, some thirteen 
miles away. One witness timed the 


into a nightmarish inferno. One mem- 
ber of the 4th Virginia recalled, “It was 
hot and the roads were dusty. To impede 
our pursuit the fences on both sides of 
the roads were set on fire and our march 
was through dust and smoke and some- 
times between blazing fence, so that for 
miles at a time one could not see the set 
of fours in their front.” Suddenly, at 
Jerrell’s Mill on the Ta River, the Confed- 
erates found the tail of Sheridan’s line.'4 

Brigadier General Henry E. Davies, 
Jr., commanded Gregg’s First Brigade and 
was entrusted with protecting the Fed- 
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eral rear. “Polished, genial, gallant” ac- 
cording to those who served with him, 
Davies unfortunately seemed more con- 
cerned with activity to the south rather 
than the possibility of Rebel pursuit from 


| the north. He had just crossed the Ta 


| 
| 
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when Wickham’s 3rd Virginia launched 
their attack, blasting through a squad 
from the 6th Ohio and slamming into 
elements of the Ist New Jersey. Davies 
thundered up to find a minor panic as 
some of his men crowded into the pack 
trains, but order was soon restored and 
the rebels drew back.!5 

The encounter at Jerrell’s Mill could 
hardly be called a battle, but it did trig- 
ger a series of clashes along Telegraph 
Road that would extend into the night. 
A few miles farther south at Mitchell’s 
Shop, Wickham again found Davies. 
Screaming, “Give them hell boys—damn 
‘em. Give them hell,” the brigadier 
launched the 4th Virginia at the deploy- 
ing 6th Ohio. Recalled one Southron, “A 
hand-to-hand fight [was] on...and pan- 
demonium reigned.” Elements of the 4th 
penetrated the Federal cordon, only to be 
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ridden down and captured. As the Vir- 
ginia survivors tumbled back—“Torn 
and repulsed” according to one witness— 
Wickham turned to Captain George 
Matthews of the 3rd Virginia and ordered 
him down the road. Sensing the folly of 
the mission, Matthews asked, “General, 
how far do you want me to go?” Wickham 
replied without a hint of irony, “Clean 
through and come out the other side of 
them.” Wrote one Virginian, ‘I remember 


the look on our captain’s face. Determi- 
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Right: Men of the 3rd Indiana Cavalry. 


The Federals were well prepared to 
parry Wickham’s thrusts. At Mitchell's, 
the roadway crossed a small stream, then 
hugged the base of a modest hill. Davies 
had postitioned the 1st Massachusetts in 
some woods on the east side of the road, 
with the Ist Pennsylvania arrayed in the 
woods to the west, both units facing the 
water crossing. Riders from the 6th Ohio 
tarried in the road, serving as an entice- 
ment to further Confederate attacks, and 
Matthews’ troopers obliged. The Ohio- 
ans retreated before the Rebel charge, but 
as the Southerners pounded across the 
bridge, one Southron bitterly recalled 
that the Federal crossfire “cut our squad- 
ron in two.” Matthews’ horse went down, 
but the captain lashed out at the Federals 
with his sabre until a bullet struck him 
from behind. As the Confederates fell 
back from this stinging repulse, a few 
Northerners picked up the stricken of- 
ficer and carried him to a nearby farm- 
house, where he died later that night.!” 

Wickham deployed some of his ar- 
tillery, but Davies responed in kind. In 
the rapidly fading light, the exchange was 
brief. The 1st New Jersey and the 1st Mas- 
sachusetts were then ordered to cordon 
the sector as Federal pioneers unsheathed 
their axes and went to work. Soon “the 
road and its neighborhood was rendered 
impassable for artillery and impervious 
to a charge.” Their mission accomplished, 
the Federals felt their way south to the 
brigade camps, finally dismounting near 
midnight. Indeed, for anyone not too 
tired to notice, the real action seemed to 
be farther to the south where an immense 
cloud of smoke filled the sky.’* 


+ + + 


AT THE FRONT of the Federal column, 
little was heard of the running fight be- 


tween Davies and Wickham. Instead, 
Custer’s Michiganders were busy clear- 
ing the area of pesky Confederates and 
staying the course to the North Anna. At 
one point a local guide led the van astray, 
prompting Sergeant M. E. Avery to “put 
a halter around the guide’s neck 
and...swing him up to the limb ofa tree.” 
The guide miraculously discovered the 
error of his ways, and the suddenly well- 
informed scouts returned to the main 
road to keep their comrades apprised of 
the proper route. As a number of Con- 
federate prisoners marvelled at the size 
of the Federal force, one Michigander 
exhulted that “the weather was pleasant, 
the air was exhiliarating, the companion- 
ship was congenial.” With little evidence 
of organized Rebels anywhere nearby, the 
trooper concluded, “It was very enjoy- 
able, as service with the advance of a 
marching column always is.”! 

Before long, Anderson’s Ford on the 
North Anna River appeared in the dis- 
tance. Sheridan knew that the Rebel sup- 
ply depot at Beaver Dam Station lay only 
a short distance beyond, so he ordered 
Custer’s brigade forward to capture the 
place. Near 8:00 p.m. Major Melvin 
Brewer led a battalion of the 1st Michi- 
gan toward the station, while the 6th 
Michigan trotted up in support. As a tor- 
rential rain storm broke over the sur- 
roundings, Brewer’s horsemen unexpect- 
edly encountered a crowd of bluecoated 
soldiers about a mile north of the rail- 
road. To the Federals’ happy surprise, 
they were prisoners from the opening 
fight at Spotsylvania being herded to 
some waiting trains for conveyance to 
Richmond. When Custer’s men an- 
nounced their presence, the shocked 
Confederate guards tumbled into the 
woods, at least those who were quick 
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enough to get away. The Northern infan- 
trymen—278 in all—suddenly and joy- 
ously found themselves free. 

As the Federals congratulated them- 
selves on their good luck, train whistles 
began to shriek impatiently in the dis- 
tance. Recognizing that their presence 
was still unsuspected, Brewer and his 
boys led the charge into the station and 
quickly subdued the astonished engi- 
neers. The rest of the brigade reined up, 
and the Michiganders discovered a mas- 
sive store of Rebel supplies, just waiting 
for the taking. And take it they did, as the 
delighted troopers stuffed their satchels 


carnival of destruction. What the Yanks 
couldn’t carry, they stacked in piles and 
burned. They toppled the trains and fired 
the station. Elements of Colonel Thomas 
Devin’s brigade arrived as the Northern- 
ers spread out in both directions, tearing 


up the tracks and destroying telegraph | 


lines. The only annoyance occured when 


the Confederate Ist Maryland Cavalry | 


rode over from Hanover Junction and 
mounted an audacious but ill-fated at- 
tack on a portion of the demolition 


party. Discovering that his one hundred | 
fifty men faced three enemy divisions, | 


Colonel Ridgely Brown wisely pulled his 


brave but badly outnumbered troopers | 


back to safety. Having dealt with that 
momentary distraction, the Yankees then 


excitement of the situation and the 


surrealness of the scene. With thunder | 


and lightning accompanying the roaring 
fires, and a massive column of smoke fill- 
ing the sky, one New Yorker exclaimed, 
“The situation can be better imagined 
than described.” 

As the divisions of Gregg and Wil- 
son made camp north of the River, 
Wesley Merritt’s command bedded down 
around the smouldering station. Success 
seemed complete, but Merritt was livid. 
Of Custer’s spirited wave of destruction, 
Merritt would later write, “A misconcep- 


tion of orders given or some other cause | 


marred the success that might have at- 
tended this day’s work, as by lighting fires 
after the capture of the station the en- 
emy were informed of our position and 
many stores were destroyed, which 
would, as our after experience developed, 
have been very useful in rationing the 
men in the command.” James Wilson also 


| pursuit? It is impossible to discount 


gesse. Certainly one would have to ques- 
tion Merritt’s motives for fretting about 


_ revealing the Federal position to nearby 


Rebels, as the proscribed pace of the col- 
umn practically invited Confederate in- 
terest. And although the Federals eyed 


_ Custer’s bounty-laden men with more 


US. Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 


| facing Wickham’s troops. It had been a 
returned to their work, consumed by the | 


__ boys had held off the desperate Confed- 


_ column. For the Unionists in general, 
| and for Sheridan in particular, it had 


| JEB STUART'S RESPONSE TO THE FED- 
| ERAL RAID will forever beg one question: 


_ Richmond, why did the South’s premier 


than a hint of envy, James Kidd argued 
with some acuity, “Custer was on the 
ground, and Merritt was not. Custer’s ac- 
tion must have been approved by his 
judgement.” Whatever the case, Sheri- 
dan’s raiders had been on the road less 
than eighteen hours and already they had | 


| dealt a serious blow to Robert E. Lee’s | 
with the assorted bounty. Then began a_| 


overburdened supply system.”! 


Museum of the Confederacy 


Whatever the reasons, Stuart ordered 
Fitz Lee to send Brigadier General Luns- 
ford Lomax’s brigade after Wickham, 
then informed Major General W.H.F. 
“Rooney” Lee to dispatch Brigadier 
General James Gordon’s three North 
Carolina regiments to join the pursuit. 
Lomax’s brigade started soon after 
Wickham’s departure, but Gordon’s 
men had bivuoacked that morning well 
west, near Locust Grove, and had much 
farther to travel. All in all, it was a tepid 
response to a bold manuever. 

By the time Stuart made Telegraph 
Road, Lomax’s three Virginia regiments 
were already well to the south. Jeb set a 
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Left fo right: Brigadier General James B. Gordon, Major General W.H.F. “Rooney” Lee, 
and Brigadier General Williams Wickham. 


To the north, the 1st Maine relieved | 
the bloodied 6th Ohio on the picket line | 


tough day for the Ohioans as their casu- 
alty rolls swelled by eighty-seven men. 
But with a confidence born of experi- 
ence, they and the rest of Henry Davies’ 


erates, prompting one Northerner to 
brag that the Rebel attacks had made no 
difference to the progress of the Union 


been a very good day indeed.?2 


+ + 


knowing that practically the entire Fed- 
eral cavalry was trotting south toward 


cavalryman only order three brigades in 


Robert E. Lee’s judgement concerning 


| this deployment, for Stuart and Lee were 


expressed disgust that his men did not | 


reap the benefits of the Confederate lar- 


together as details of the raid trickled in. 
Perhaps Lee simply wanted to avoid an- | 
other Gettysburg, where his lax control 
of the cavalry arm cost him dearly. 
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| “Hurrah, boys 
_ who saw the general, “Here’s old Jeb!” As 


warm pace and overtook Lomax at 
Mitchell’s Shop as the sun was setting. 
!” shouted one trooper 


word of the general’s presence spread, the 
woods rang with “a long and loud shout” 
and the spirits of the gathered seemed to 


| soar. Stuart himself had been lost in 


thought for most of the ride. Once, when 
questioned about his seeming carefree at- 
titude concerning the dangers of battle, 


_ he darkly responded, “I don’t love bul- 


lets any more than you do. It is my duty 
to go where they are sometimes, but I 
don’t expect to survive this war.” How- 
ever, the hearty cheers broke his quies- 
cence as he called out playfully, “Don’t 


_ holler, boys, until you get out of the 


woods,”23 


Jeb picked his way through the 
crowded roadway until he found Fitz Lee 


| near Wickham’s skirmish line. The dark 
| spell broken, Stuart had returned to his 
| jovial self—“singing his usual refrains, 


laughing, joking”—and he and Lee 
quickly devised a plan to bring the Yan- 
kees to battle. Fitz would take Wickham’s 
brigade and attack the enemy as they 
crossed the North Anna. Jeb would drive 


Lomax and Gordon west to Davenport 
Bridge, where they could strike across the 
North Anna and roll up Sheridan’s flank. 
Stuart sent staffer Theodore Garnett back 
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up Telegraph Road to alert Gordon to the | 
plan, then issued a series of commands 


_ to get his exhausted troopers into posi- | 


tion for the next day’s action.” 


9-11, 1864 
TAT 


Garnett pounded north along the lit- 


| tered roadway until he found Gordon's 


command going into camp near Mud 
Tavern. Garnett told the Carolinian that 
Stuart wanted him to continue south, but 
after travelling forty miles since sunup 
Gordon would have none of it. “By God,” 
he thundered, “my men shall not move 


| one foot till they feed up.” Garnett ap- 


Stuart's troops bivouac | 
late on May 10. 


+. \ Raided by Union troops, 
a early morning of May 11. 
Depot damaged. 


preciated their day-long exertions, and 
joined the quickly mellowing Gordon on 
the porch of a nearby house, where both 
men soon fell asleep. After some time, 
Garnett awoke to find Gordon’s men 


| mounted and ready to move. The aide 


hustled onto his horse and joined the 


| Carolinians trotting south. Early that 


morning Gordon led his men ten miles 


| into Chilesburg, where Stuart issued the 


Tarheels final instructions. As the sun 
barely streaked the eastern skyline, the 
Confederates moved to the attack.” 


+ + 


“Little” Phil Sheridan was a gambler, 
and this morning of May 10 he found 
himself holding a strong hand. After por- 
ing over a map of the area, Sheridan as- 
sumed that the Rebels would try to turn 
his flank upriver by way of Davenport's, 
so he sent the 5th United States Cavalry 
and the Ist New York Dragoons from 
Colonel Alfred Gibbs’ brigade to contest 
the crossing. With his flank secure, 
Sheridan intended to shift Gregg and 
Wilson across the North Anna at first 
light and combine with Custer to con- 


| tinue south toward Richmond by way of 


Negrofoot. But instead of reveille, the 
Federals were awakened around 4:00 a.m. 
by shot and shell from Breathed’s guns 
flying thick and fast. The Northerners 
were surprised by the sudden bombard- 
ment, but John Gregg calmly deployed a 
dismounted force to silence the enemy 
guns, so that his men could eat break- 
fast. Wickham’s troopers could do little 
more to force the issue—the Northern- 


| ers found them “timidly advancing” be- 


fore breaking off the action—and by day- 
light, Gregg’s well-fed troopers joined 
Merritt’s men south of the river.”° 
Meanwhile, Captain Abraham K. 
Arnold had his hands full trying to hold 
off two full brigades of Rebel horse. Soon 
after the Federals destroyed the Daven- 
port bridge and cordoned the adjoining 
ford, James Gordon sent a dismounted 
section of the 5th North Carolina to clear 
the area. As the two sides traded fire, Gor- 
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don launched a mounted squad from the 
5th across the ford at a full gallop. Almost 
concurrently, word arrived from 
Sheridan for Arnold to fall back, and 
given the enormous odds, the captain 
gratefully complied. With the Rebels 
pouring over the North Anna in their 
wake, Arnold’s horsemen briskly covered 
the five miles to Beaver Dam Station. 
However, on arrival they were shocked 
to find the charred village completely 
empty. 


+ + 


SHERIDAN HAD SPENT THE EARLY 
HOURS concentrating his force at the ru- 
ined rail stop, and by 8:00 a.m., with 
Alfred Gibbs’ brigade as the rearguard, 
he leisurely started his boys south toward 
Negrofoot. With the riverbank cleared of 
bluecoats, Wickham plunged across the 
North Anna, the 4th Virginia in the van. 
As they approached the Virginia Central 
Railroad, the Southerners “discovered 
that the woods & fences were burning, 
the Railroad torn up, and a body of the 
enemy standing in the road.” It was the 
5th U.S. Cavalry, deployed to discourage 
timely pursuit, but the Confederates were 
anything if not aggressive. The 4th’s lead- 
ing squad was joined by elements of the 
2nd Virginia, and together they pitched 
into the Yankee formation. Wrote one 
participant, “After a short & sharp con- 
test the enemy broke and fled.” Wickham 
immediately ordered his brigade south 
after Sheridan.?’ 

As Wickham’s Virginians took up the 
chase, Captain Arnold’s two regiments 
trotted into the station from their adven- 
tures near Davenport Bridge. Realizing 
there was no benefit to pausing, Arnold 
pressed his command south, not know- 
ing that Wickham’s men were directly 
ahead of him. But soon they overtook the 
tail of the Confederate column, so Arnold 
boldly ordered his men to cut their way 
through the Rebels. The 2nd and 3rd Vir- 
ginia would have none of it, and in a wel- 
ter of sabre clanging and pistol shots, the 
Confederates roughed up the over- 
matched Northerners. But Arnold kept 
his head. He countered the enemy num- 
bers with a hail of carbine fire, and man- 
aged to slip his troopers around 
Wickham, eventually linking up with 
Sheridan’s raiders at the bridge over Little 
River. The operation cost Arnold two of- 
ficers and sixty-eight troopers, but the 
relieved captain almost bemusedly 


thought that “an enterprising enemy 
should have annihilated the command.”28 

As Arnold’s troopers rode to safety, 
Jeb Stuart reined up with Lomax and 
Gordon. Wickham had bad news to re- 
port: the Yanks were busily obstructing 
the Negrofoot Road with downed trees 


| and barricades, making pursuit difficult 
_ and time-consuming. Stuart quickly de- 


| prepared for him in the 


cided on a new tack, for his cal- 
culations left him little 
choice. Sheridan seemed 
determined to assault 
the Confederate capi- 
tal. As Jeb informed 
Bragg, “I think he 
[Sheridan] will cross 
between Hanover Junc- 
tion and Richmond, 
but it will be well to be 


defenses at Richmond.” The 
enemy’s most direct route took 


| them through Negrofoot to Mountain 


Road then southeast to Telegraph Road. 
Stuart could cut off the enemy raiders if 
he succeeded in placing a force at the in- 


| tersection of Mountain and Telegraph 
_ Roads. Hoping somehow to slow the en- 


emy column, Jeb ordered Gordon to con- 
tinue the pursuit of Sheridan. Meanwhile, 
Fitz Lee would take his two brigades east 
to Hanover Junction, then south on the 
Telegraph Road to the Richmond envi- 
rons. Perhaps the commander of the 
Richmond defenses, the curmudgeonly 
General Braxton Bragg, could be con- 
vinced to advance some home guards and 
thus help even the nearly four-to-one 
odds the Yankees enjoyed. Maybe Stuart’s 
troopers had another miracle in them. He 
had heard those shouts the evening be- 
fore as the woods rang with their voices. 
These were the same boys who had spent 
most of the war riding rings around those 
blue-bellied city folk and their ugly 
mounts, the same boys who had struck 
fear into anyone wearing Federal blue. 
The Knights of the Golden Spurs, the best 
cavalry in the world. And really, their duty 
gave them no other choice. Once more, 
the horsemen of the Army of Northern 
Virginia saddled up to do battle with their 
familiar foe.?° 

Unknowingly, Jeb Stuart was play- 
ing right into Phil Sheridan’s hands. Sher- 
idan’s reputation, sullied in the tangle of 
the Wilderness, rode on the success of this 
operation, and he had played his hand 
perfectly to this point. His men were well- 
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equipped, well-rested, and eminently 
ready for this fight. Here was Stuart, driv- 
ing his men to the brink of exhaustion, 
seeking out a standup fight with a vastly 
superior opponent. And from all indica- 
tions, this crossing of swords would oc- 
cur at a nondescript intersection some 
six miles north of the Richmond de- 
fenses, a place called Yellow Tavern. 
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VERY FEW MOMENTS IN THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR light the imagination like the 
brief meeting that occurred at a planta- 
tion house near Beaver Dam Station on 
the morning of May 10, 1864. Sometime 
before noon, Jeb Stuart and his aide An- 
drew Venable trotted up the driveway to 
the Fontaine residence, where they were 
greeted by Jeb’s wife Flora and his two 
children. Husband and wife conversed 
privately for a moment, then Stuart 
kissed goodbye the four-year-old James 
and the seventeen-month-old Virginia 
Pelham. Back in November 1862 the 
couple had lost their oldest daughter to 
illness, and in March 1863 Jeb had lost 
his surrogate son, John Pelham, to a frag- 
ment of Yankee shellfire. There had been 
many more losses along the way, and 
Stuart himself had said many times that 
he didn’t expect to survive the war. But 
for this one moment in the midst of the 
bloodshed, Jeb Stuart and his family 
were together, bonded equally by love 
and loss. “A most affectionate farewell” 
followed, then the cavalryman and the 
aide spurred away.*” 


RO Te 
THE REMAINDER OF THE DAY illustrated 
just how much the nature of this war had 
changed for the two sides. At the head of 
Sheridan’s column, the Rebel 1st Mary- 
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land Cavalry tried to slow the enemy’s 
pace, but the 1st Maine “made a charge... 
which effectually disposed of the enemy 
for the day.” Otherwise, the Federals 
enjoyed something of an outing. The 
area had been mostly untouched by 
the war, and the troopers found plenty 
of “hams, butter, chickens, flour, meal, 
anything of an edible nature they could 
lay their hands on.” Wesley Merritt later 
recalled little water or rest along the way, 
but the operation had become so 
exhiliarating for most of the men that 
one trooper exclaimed, “What a picnic 
we enjoyed!”?} 

Things were equally carefree at the 
rear of the column. Despite Stuart’s san- 
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guinary reports that “The enemy’s horses 
are broken down. They are shooting them 
in the road,” Gordon was unable to bring 
Sheridan’s rearguard to battle. “We felled 
trees in our rear,” wrote one Pennsylva- 
nian, “thoroughly blocking up the road.” 
In fact, the Federals—still enjoying a lei- 
surely march tempo—had done yeo- 
man’s work obstructing the roadway, and 
Gordon’s exhausted troopers simply 
could not make time. Eventually, around 
4:30 p.m., Sheridan went into camp 
across the South Anna River at Ground 
Squirrel Bridge. Deep in enemy territory 
and miles from any support, Sheridan 
brazenly had marched his men less than 
nine hours, as though they hadn't a worry 


in the world. Campfires dotted the fad- 
ing light, and horses munched the new 
spring grass. While Sheridan played with 
some children on the porch of a nearby 
plantation, the Northern horsemen bed- 
ded down and enjoyed a good night’s 
rest. Sometime near sunset, Gordon’s 
spent troopers straggled into camp north 
of the river.°? 

Meanwhile Stuart and Fitz Lee drove 
their two brigades east along the Virginia 
Central Railroad to Hanover Junction. It 
was a typically warm afternoon and 
Stuart set a brutal pace, stretching his al- 
ready exhausted men to their limits. One 
of his subalterns perhaps spoke for many 
when he despaired that Sheridan could 
be caught. Stuart calmly replied, “I would 
rather die than let him go on.” Instinc- 
tively realizing the gravity of their mis- 
sion, the Southrons pounded into the 
fading light, finally reaching Hanover 
Junction around 9:00 p.m. Stuart inti- 
mated that the command would turn 
south on Telegraph Road and continue 
the march to Richmond. Fitz Lee, how- 
ever, had had enough. Voicing an “urgent 
request,” Lee demanded that his men get 
some rest, and Stuart complied. One wit- 
ness called the brigade “thoroughly worn 
out,” so when a four-hour break was fi- 
nally called, the Confederates literally col- 
lapsed in the fields stretching south to- 
ward Taylorsville, their fifteen-hour 
ordeal finally over.” 

Stuart had enjoined staffer Henry 
McClellan to stay awake and make sure 
Fitz Lee had his men moving at 1:00 a.m. 
For the man who had held off a full Fed- 
eral cavalry division at Brandy Station 
with little more than a single artillery 
piece and a boatload of gall, avoiding 
sleep under such circumstances may have 
been one of McClellan’s greatest achieve- 
ments of the war. But stay awake he did, 
and at the prescribed time the young man 
watched Fitz Lee lead his division onto 
Telegraph Road and trot south, where- 
upon McClellan returned to Stuart and 
awoke him and his staff. As the officers 
bustled about, McClellan collapsed. In 
his “half-conscious” state, the staffer 
heard someone ask Jeb if they should 
wake him, to which Stuart replied, “No, 
he has been watching while we were 
asleep. Leave a courier with him and tell 
him to come on when his nap is out.” As 
Henry McClellan drifted off, Stuart and 
his staff mounted their horses and 


| headed south.*4 
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+ + 


SHERIDAN HAD SENT SCOUTS DOWN 
MOUNTAIN ROAD sometime after mid- 
night, and although he had opted to this _| 
point to keep his force in hand, the gen- 
eral decided now to divide his command. 
John Gregg would remain at Ground 
Squirrel Bridge and freeze the Confed- 
erate pursuit from that direction. Henry 
Davies was ordered to take his brigade 
cross country to Ashland and repeat the 
destruction of Beaver Dam Station. But 
Sheridan’s sledgehammer—Merritt’s 
and Wilson’s divisions—would roll 
down Mountain Road toward its inter- 
section with Telegraph Road. Davies de- 
parted at 2:00 a.m., and the body of 
Sheridan’s force broke camp near sun- 
rise. With Rebels hovering on his flanks 
and rear, perhaps today would be the day | 
Sheridan made good his threat to whip 
Jeb Stuart. 

To the east, the commander of the 
Confederate Maryland Battalion, Colo- | 
nel Bradley T. Johnson, left his headquar- 
ters at Hanover Junction and watched as 
Stuart’s troopers began their trek south. 
The Marylanders had been protecting the 
various bridges across both Annas, and 
in response to Stuart’s request Johnson 
had lent Jeb the Baltimore Light Artillery 
for the day’s operation. Then, as the last 
of the gray horsemen disappeared, 
Johnson set a wire to Richmond. His own 
outriders had arrived with news of some | 
enemy movement on Mountain Road— 
probably Sheridan’s scouts—so at 4:15 
a.m. Johnson informed Bragg that “My 
Scout is just in at 2.30 a.m. The enemy’s 
column was passing Ground Squirrel 
Church on the Louisa or Mountain road. 
This proves their destination to be Rich- 
mond. General Stuart’s rear has just 
passed out of Taylorsville.” The two forces 
appeared headed for a collision.*> 

As the sun rose on what promised 
to be a perfect spring day, Lunsford 
Lomax took the lead and sped through 
Ashland. But as Lomax’s men cleared the 
town, the Ist Massachusetts Cavalry 
from Henry Davies’ command arrived 
from the west. The raiders went to work, 
destroying the depot and many of its ac- | 
cumulated stores. Some of the troopers 
even perused a bundle of “interesting 
mail” before they fired the local post 
office’s contents. Suddenly, Williams 
Wickham’s brigade approached the rail 
stop from the north. In a severe little 
fight, the Yankees drove the 2nd Virginia 
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_ back. But Colonel Thomas Munford 
grimly rallied the 2nd and advanced 
them on foot to the east side of the vil- 
lage. There, taking advantage of the 
town’s houses, fences, and two “honey- 
suckle hedges” that lined the rail tracks, 
the Confederates caught the Bay Staters 
in a “fierce fire” and inflicted a surpris- 
ing number of casualties on the aston- 
ished bluecoats. In the midst of the fight- 
ing, word arrived for Davies to return 
to Gregg, so the 1st Massachusetts men 
turned their backs on another smoulder- 

| ing Virginia rail station and angled south 

| to rejoin their comrades. Meanwhile, 

_ Wickham ordered the area policed, then 
drove his men down Telegraph Road in 
Lomax’s wake.*® 


+ + 


JAMES GORDON was not go- 
ing to let the South Anna 
prevent him from attack- 
ing Sheridan’s column 
this day. As dawn ap- " 
| proached, the van of f 
Gordon’s brigade ad- | 
vanced to find Ground i ' 
Squirrel Bridge burned. 
Somehow the Carolin- 
ians found a nearly im- 
passable ford nearby, and 
with “a mighty plunge,” the 
fearless Gordon led his men 


i 
se 


~~ 


emy. As they crested a hill north of 
Goodall’s Tavern, the Confederates 
found the 1st Maine drawn up in 
battleline around the Tavern’s buildings. 
Gordon characteristcially determined to 
attack the Yankees immediately. It was 
near 7:00 a.m. 

For the next few hours, the Mainers 
and the Tarheels blasted away at each 
other, with the tide of battle favoring nei- 
ther. The Federals held a distinct advan- 
tage of position as they turned the vari- 
ous Goodall buildings into small 
fortresses. But around 10:00 a.m. Gor- 


hand-to-hand conflict I ever witnessed” 
according to one Confederate. The 


New York, forcing one New Yorker to 
admit, “No one was prepared for resis- 
tance.” The Federals were soon with- 
drawing with some confusion and con- 
siderable loss. “The entire regiment went 
to pieces for the first time in its career,” 


across the watercourse and after the en- | 


don led a mounted assault that turned | 
the Federal right—‘“the most desperate _ 


_ Maine men then careened into the 10th | 


admitted one Maine man, “and every man 
took the road for himself.” The Rebels 
mounted up and scrambled down the 
road in pursuit.>7 
Gordon’s people next found the 
Federals drawn up at Ground Squirrel 
Church, with a battery of artillery “well 
posted and heavily protected.” The 2nd 
North Carolina immediately charged the 
_ guns, but recoiled in a welter of iron. 
Then, with Federal attention focused on 
the guns, Gordon led elements of two of 
his regiments against the Federal right, 
igniting another hand-to-hand explosion. 
With the bluecoats thrown off balance, 
Gordon finally comitted his reserves. The 
Carolinians slammed into the Federals 
and broke them “in the most handsome 
| manner, routing and driving them in the 
greatest precipitation for several miles.”28 
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Colonel J. Irvin Gregg (left) 
and Brigadier General David McM. Gregg. 


Despite the losses, the boys of Colo- 
nel J. Irvin Gregg’s brigade were accom- 
plishing exactly what they had set out 
to do. Gordon’s men fought well and 
drove the Federals from at least two po- 
sitions, but other than bloodying some 
enemy noses, Gordon did nothing to 
slow Sheridan’s advance. For the whole 
while Gordon and Gregg went at it 
around Goodall’s Tavern and Ground 
Squirrel Church, the van of Sheridan’s 
column calmly trotted south toward 
Richmond. 

As they approached Allen’s Station, 
Davies’ command returned from their 
Ashland foray. After a short delay, the 
Federals left the Station another charred 
ruin then continued their deliberate 
tempo. Gibbs’ brigade took the point, 
with the 6th Pennsylvania out in front. 
One Pennsylvanian recalled that “One 
half of the regiment was deployed in 
front as skirmishers on both sides of the 
road, while Captain Leiper marched 
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with the other half on the turnpike.” The 
Federals were enjoying what one trooper 
called a “holiday-time” when they flushed 
skirmishers from Lunsford Lomax’s bri- 
gade on some open terrain where Moun- 
tain Road entered Telegraph Road. Small 
arms fire erupted, joining the thunder of 
the Gregg-Gordon encounters rolling 
across the middle Virginia fields and 
hills.*? 

It seemed that Sheridan had finally 
found his fight. 


+ % OF 


AT 6:30 A.M. JEB STUART SENT A MIS- | 


SIVE TO RICHMOND. Still well north of 
the Chickahominy River, Stuart told 


Confederate forces 
Attacks 


Confederate retreat FF 


Movements 


Artillery 


Location of Stuart’s [pt 


wounding 


ASA a 


Bragg, “I intersect the road the enemy is 
marching on at Yellow Tavern, the head 
of the turnpike, six miles from Rich- 
mond. My men and horses are tired, hun- 
gry, and jaded, but all right.” Soon there- 
after, word arrived that Lomax’s advance 


the moment, the race had been won. But 
Lomax reported that the Yankees were 
nowhere to be seen, a development that 
perplexed the cavalry commander. Only 
a few miles south of Ashland, Jeb 
uncharacteristicly halted Wickham’s ad- 
vance and awaited word from his scouts 
near Mountain Road. He had determined 
not to move until his people had fingered 
Sheridan’s raiders.*° 


Stuart’s impatience eventually got 
the best of him. He ordered Theodore 
Garnett to take two couriers and find 
Sheridan. Garnett dutifully rode some 
two miles south and west, where he dis- 
covered that a roving band of Yankees had 


} burned a nearby mill. Suddenly he could 


see the dust of Sheridan’s column rising 
along the course of Mountain Road. As 
he turned back to report his findings he 
“heard distinctly the sound of the guns 
at Yellow Tavern.” Hardly to Garnett’s 
amazement, Sheridan had gone exactly 
where Jeb thought he would. The young 
aide put the spurs to his mount and rode 


1 to the battle.*! 


Stuart remained halted for some- 


time until an accumulation of intelli- 


gence convinced him of Sheridan’s 
whereabouts. At 7:00 a.m. he heard the 
sound of Gordon’s attacks at Goodall’s, 
but it wasn’t until sometime after 8:00 
a.m. that he informed Bragg that “Citi- 
zens and furloughed soldiers report them 
[Sheridan’s cavalry] in heavy column 
gone toward Dover Mills.” This was 
enough for the irrepressible Southron. “I 
will sweep across after them,” he boldly 
wrote, then ordered Wickham to Yellow 
Tavern.*? 


+ + 


LOMAX’S MEN WATCHED THE SUN RISE 
as they hurried down Telegraph Road. 
Fifteen miles from their camp at 
Taylorsville they descended into the bot- 
tomlands of the Chickahominy River, 
then followed the road as it rose some 
sixty feet through a deep cut over a for- 
ested ridgeline. At the southern base of 
these heights, the Virginians crossed a 
bridge over another watercourse called 
Turner’s Run. The road then rose about 
forty feet to cross a quarter-mile long pla- 
teau, falling some twenty feet to run 
about a mile to its intersection with 
Mountain Road. Here, on the east side 
of the road, stood an abandoned hostelry 


| called Yellow Tavern, a rundown affair 
had reached the Tavern, and, at Jeast for | 


fronted by a row of aspens. Sometime 
before 8:00 a.m. pickets from the 6th Vir- 
ginia had reached this area, which they 
found pleasantly deserted, a “soft place” 
according to one Confederate. There they 
hunkered down to await developments.” 

Around this time, Fitz Lee arrived 
with the rest of Lomax’s brigade. Imme- 
diately he placed the 6th, 5th, and 15th 
Virginia in line facing west along Tele- 
graph Road, the 6th anchored near Yel- 
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low Tavern. On a slight eminence in rear 
of Lomax’s right, Lee placed Major James 
Breathed’s guns. The ground here af- 
forded some advantage, as many of the 
Virginians found themselves in the road- 
way on the small, isolated hill south of 
the ridgeline. “Our position was a good 
one,” wrote one Southerner, “with a deep 
ditch on each side, making an excellent 
fortification. Here we laid waiting for the 
enemy. “4 

Lomax decided to headquarter on 
the ridge north of Turner’s Run, so he left 
Colonel Henry Pate of the 5th Virginia 
in command of the brigade. Feeling “the 
responsibility of the situation,” Pate and 
his staff led a cloud of skirmishers across 
an open field that stretched west of the 
road and penetrated a dense growth of 
woods. Here the colonel found a fairly 
deep gully that ran parallel to his 
battleline. He lined the depression with 
his skirmishers then advanced mounted 
pickets farther west. Seemingly assured 
that his front was secure, Pate also de- 
ployed “a strong body of sharpshooters” 
to cover his left. With that, the Virginian 
awaited the Yankees.*° 

The 6th Virginia pickets at Yellow 
Tavern had begun to take skirmish fire 
from Federal outriders on Mountain 
Road, when they saw a troop of horse- 
men enveloped by “a great cloud of dust” 
descending Telegraph Road. It was Jeb 
Stuart and his staff who had come to 
observe the arrival of the Yankees. The 
general scanned the scene then made 
some quick calculations, which he for- 
warded to Lomax. Around this time, 
Theodore Garnett arrived from his scout 
and found Stuart “among the skirmish- 
ers, directing their fire, and making his 
dispositions for the coming battle.” 
Garnett brought troubling news: 
Wickham was still far behind and would 
be of no assistance for some time. The 
aide sensed that Wickham’s absence 
forced Stuart to threaten Sheridan’s flank 
rather than interpose himself between 
the enemy and Richmond. However, the 
ridgeline north of Pate’s position offered 
interesting tactical opportunities, as 
troops assaulting Pate would necessarily 
expose their left flank to those heights. 
Stuart also held out the hope that Bragg 
would advance what men he could mus- 
ter from the Richmond defenses and turn 
Sheridan’s right. With Wickham on the 
ridgeline, Pate on the Telegraph Road, 
and Bragg rolling up from Richmond, 


_ fight with the Confed- 


| dismounted his command and 
pressed them east into the woods and | 


Stuart could catch Sheridan in a pincers 
and destroy him.*¢ 

Of course, this was typical Stuart: as- 
sumptions that everything would go per- 
fectly well, far-flung commands coalesc- 
ing in a mighty force to impart a lesson 
to the impudent Yankee. In fact, Jeb 
hadn’t heard from Braxton Bragg and 
knew not whether any help would come 
from that direction. He dispatched Henry 
McClellan to find out the state of affairs 
in the Richmond defenses and report 
back as quickly as possible. Contrary to 
Garnett’s view, McClellan had the im- 
pression that Jeb would form on 
Sheridan’s flank only if Bragg had enough 
guns to protect the Confederate capital. 
Leaving his commander to ponder the 
variables, McClellan pounded 
south toward Richmond.*” 

As he approached 
Yellow Tavern, Colonel 
Alfred Gibbs seemed 
supremely indifferent 
to all such possibilities. 
The 6th Pennsylvania 
was already in a fire- 


erates at the tavern, and 
when Rebel artillery 
opened on his column he 


southeast along Mountain Road. As the 
skirmishers fronting Pate’s left took 
Gibbs’ men under fire, Merritt came on 
the scene and commanded Colonel Tho- 
mas Devin to dismount the Second Bri- 
gade and extend the attack on Gibbs’ 
right. Devin ordered the 17th Pennsyl- 
vania forward, and the Keystoners 
muscled their way through the woods 
south of the roadway, looping around the 
Rebel flank at the tavern and cutting the 
Telegraph Road. Devin then dismounted 
the rest of his men, forming a line cen- 
tered on the 9th New York. As Gibbs and 


| Devin squeezed Pate’s flank, Merritt 


threw Custer’s Michiganders in on the 
left. As pretty sharp skirmish firing 
erupted across the front, Custer massed 
his brigade in column of battalions, but 
soon ordered the 5th and 6th Michigan 
to dismount. The troopers formed a line 
with the 6th on the right and plunged 
eastward into the woods. It was near 
11:00 a.m., and Merritt had his entire di- 
vision deployed and engaged.*® 

As the Federals exchanged fire with 
Pate’s people, Williams Wickham led his 
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men across the Chickahominy and up 
the ridgeline. There Stuart directed the 
Virginians west along the heights, execut- 
ing the second stage of his proposed pin- 
cer. As it was, Wickham arrived none to 
soon. The Federal weight was beginning 
to tell, bloodily pressing Pate’s Confed- 
erates east through the woods. The 
Michiganders were hammering their way 
forward even as Devin and Gibbs 
hobbled the 6th Virginia’s flank and 
rolled the Virginians north. Pate soon 


_ had little choice. Pressured across his 
_ front and flanked on the left, he called 
: his men out of the woods. As the orders 
_ circulated, the gray troopers abandoned 
_ their gully lined position and raced 
_ across the open field to the relative safety 


of Telegraph Road. 


Left: Colonel Henry Pate. A well- 
known figure before the war, Pate 
was a leader of the Missouri bor- 
der-ruffians, and was viewed by 
Unionists as one of those who 
had tried to foist a pro-slavery 
constitution on the new state of 
Kansas. The history of the 9th 
New York Cavalry states that the 
regiment’s men were “cheered by 
news of his death.” Photo courtesy Lee 
A. Wallace, Jr., Falls Church, Virginia. 


The Michiganders followed in Pate’s 


| wake and burst out of the woodline. The 
_ 5th hit the open ground first and gave 
| out “a great shout” as they streaked to- 
ward Telegraph Road. Fired by their com- 
| rades’ impetuosity, the 6th immediately 
| joined in. But just as Stuart had envi- 
_ sioned it, Wickham’s line caught the 5th 
| Michigan in flank and scoured it with 
_ riflery. Meanwhile, Pate’s Virginians blan- 
_ keted the Michigan front, prompting a 
' surprised Federal to admit, “The line 
_ halted and there was temporary confu- 
_ sion.” Caught in the crossfire, the North- 
" erners stumbled back to the woodline. 
» “Pate’s men raised a cheer,” wrote one 
| participant, “and started in pursuit, but 
| were recalled by the commanding of- 


ficer.” Into the fray galloped George 
Custer, and he quickly ordered the 6th to 
redeploy on the 5th’s left. Calmed by the 
quick work of their commander and 
emboldened as Gibbs’ people formed to 
the south, the Michiganders settled down 
into some long distance exchanges with 
the Rebels across the field.*? 

Stuart had estimated that Sheridan 


' commanded 9,000 troopers, but despite 


these towering odds, Jeb seemed to have 
coaxed the enemy into a hard place. The 
Yanks were bogged down along the 
woodline paralleling Pate’s position, and 
Wickham sat squarely on their flank. Still, 
the general looked to strengthen his hand. 
He deployed the Maryland Battery on the 
ridgeline east of the road, where they “ob- 
tained perfect range” of Custer’s dis- 
mounted line and made life difficult for 
the Michiganders. But Stuart evidently 
still held out hope that Bragg might ar- 
rive soon, so he called Theodore Garnett 
to his side, pointed at the Virginians 
down along Telegraph Road, and said, 
“Go tell Colonel Pate to hold that posi- 


tion at all hazards?° 


Library of Congress 


Garnett galloped down to Pate and 
found him “sword in hand,” rallying his 
men. But what had appeared so promis- 
ing from the ridgeline here looked des- 
perate. The enemy was advancing from 
all quarters; Federals “in overwhelming 
numbers came crowding up firing into 
the group of men in the cut.” Garnett de- 
livered the orders verbatim, to which Pate 
stared at the aide but offered no response. 
Garnett repeated the dictum and Pate 
again stood silent. Satisifed that Pate 
knew what was expected of him, Garnett 
would later write, “I saw he had heard my 
orders in their full significance.” As the 
aide found the road north entirely too hot 
to navigate, he plunged into the field east 
of the road, grimly aware that he had just 
delivered a “veritable ‘death-sentence’”” to 
the colonel and his men. As Garnett later 


Union artillery officers attached to Brigadier General James H. Wilson's Third Cavalry Division. 


observed, “It was a trap and they knew 
i? 

While Garnett made his escape, the 
Federal front exploded. Gibbs and 
Devin’s 9th New York boiled up from the 
south and west while Custer pushed his 
two Michigan regiments forward. The 
15th Virginia doused Custer’s second at- 
tack, but the Virginians—still somewhat 
west of the road—eventually succumbed 
to the pressure and fell back on Pate. A 
pause ensued, then Federal skirmishers 
tumbled out of the woods, followed by 
“a solid line of blue coats, extending far 
to the right and left of Pate’s flanks.” 
Breathed’s battery remained on the Con- 
federate right and sprayed the front with 


>. <2 


ae 


a withering barrage, but the Federal 
flanking parties threatened to cut them 
off from the ridgeline, so the major with- 
drew his pieces up the road to safety. Pate 
had no such option. A galling Yankee fire 
swept his position, but Pate was every- 
where, encouraging his men in their im- 
possible straits. Then, when Gibbs’ men 
“began pumping the lead from their 
deadly seven-shooter carbines into that 
line of gray,” the 6th Virginia crumbled 
under the weight and broke into the 
fields east of the road. The dazed troop- 
ers then scrambled north through the 
thick wheat for the safety of the ridge, 
even as the teetering 15th Virginia joined 
the rout. “They broke and ran like a flock 
of sheep,” recalled one Northerner, but 
Pate and his 5th Virginia battled to the 
end. “Our fire...did not seem to check 


their advance in the least,” remembered 
one Confederate as the Northerners 
swept past both flanks and over the road. 
Pate was standing on one of the ditch 
banks, waving his hat and calling out, 
“One more round, boys, then we'll get to 
the hill,” when a Yankee bullet crashed 
into his right temple. The colonel col- 
lapsed, dead as he hit the ground, and the 
5th Virginia disintegrated. 

From his perch on the ridgeline, 
Stuart watched as the Federals swarmed 
across Telegraph Road and inundated 
Pate’s position in a flood of blue. And in 
the midst of the disaster, Jeb saw Henry 
Clay Pate reel from the bullet’s impact 
and disappear in the chaos. One of the 
general’s staffers heard him say with great 
feeling, “He died the death of a gallant 
soldier.” And, for a moment, the battle 
seemed lost. Lomax’s beaten men 
straggled up the ridge and began to con- 
gregate east of the road. But Wickham’s 
men and the remaining artillery opened 
on the nearest Yankees—Custer’s blood- 
ied Michiganders—and the concentrated 
fire stunned the Northerners, sweeping 
them away from the roadway and into the 
woods. Wickham also launched his right 
at Custer’s flank, and although these Con- 
federates made little headway, the attack 
had its “desired effect” as the Yankees 
pulled back. The moment of danger had 
passed.*3 

It was now 2:00 p.m., and the skies 
began to darken. Except for the occa- 
sional picket fire, silence slowly de- 
scended upon the battlefield. 


+ + FF 


IN RICHMOND, HENRY MCCLELLAN got 
few assurances from the irascible Braxton 
Bragg. The commander of the city’s de- 
fenses could only muster 4,000 irregulars, 
but felt fairly certain he could hold the 
line against Sheridan’s horsemen. He did 
expect three brigades from Petersburg to 
arrive “hourly, and hoped to advance 
them against Sheridan. Heartened by this 
modest ray of hope, McClellan departed. 
But as he tried to retrace his route to Yel- 
low Tavern, he found circumstances there 
radically changed.*4 

Sheridan entertained some concern 
that a Rebel thrust from Richmond might 
cause some problems, so he ordered Tho- 


_ mas Devin to advance down the Brook 


Turnpike and test the city’s defenses. 
Devin sent the 6th New York and the 17th 
Pennsylvania, accompanied by a section 
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of Williston’s battery, to quash any en- 
emy advance from that direction, but the 
Federals found little evidence of Rebel 
strength north of the capital. “About 3 


p.m. we reached the outer line of | 


earthworks around Richmond,” recalled 
one New Yorker. “Our regiment charged 
and entered the works; the few Confed- 
erates guarding them seemed surprised 
at seeing our cavalry there.” The Federals 
then discovered that the inner works 
seemed only lightly held. Devin could 
confidently assure Sheridan that he had 
little to fear from this direction.* 

Somehow, on his way north, Henry 
McClellan managed to avoid Devin’s men 
completely. But as he approached Yellow 
Tavern, he found bluecoats everywhere. 
Taking to the fields east of Telegraph 
Road, the staffer finally made his way 
back to Stuart, arriving just after Pate’s 
destruction. There he told the general of 
Bragg’s promised reinforcements, which 
cheered Jeb to no end. As Stuart saw it, 
with Bragg advancing from the south, the 
pincers could still snap shut on Sheridan 
and his gang. As the two men talked, 
McClellan took in the Confederate line 
as it snaked over one-half mile along the 
crown of the ridge. Wickham’s regi- 
ments—arranged from left to right, the 
Ist, 3rd, 4th and 2nd Virginia—con- 
nected with the Baltimore Light Artillery 
just east of the deep cut of Telegraph 
Road. East of the roadway stood Lomax’s 
survivors, barely more than a skirmish 
line, with little organization to speak of. 
At this point in the afternoon, Stuart 
probably had fewer than 1,500 men un- 
der arms. In the woods south of the ridge, 
some 7,000 Federal troopers were orga- 
nizing their next move. 

About this time, a spent courier rode 
up to Theodore Garnett and begged him 
to carry his dispatch to Stuart. Garnett 
complied, and soon news of James 
Gordon’s sharp encounters with Sheri- 


“Bully for Gordon!” cried Jeb as he 
slapped his thigh, adding in mock sotto 
voce tones, “I wish he were here.” Despite 
the heartening developments, Stuart then 


_ day, his hour, his moment, one that would _ 


pulled Garnett aside and admitted that | 


the supply wagons had fallen too far be- 
hind. “Our ammunition is exhausted,” 
the general confessed, and ordered the 
aide to take twenty men to Richmond to 
bring back “all the cartidges you can 
carry.” Jeb also managed to get off an- 
other missive to Bragg. He voiced his con- 


| max and Hunter turned 


fidence and reiterated his hope that Bragg 
would soon move against Sheridan. “If we 
make a combined attack on them,” he 


wrote, “I cannot see how they can es- | 


cape.°° 


Garnett crossed a ravine north of | 


would advance on foot: Devin on Custer’s 
right, the 5th and 6th Michigan on 
Custer’s left, and James Wilson’s newly 
arrived men farther west. At 4:00 p.m., 


_ with their preparations complete, the Ist 


Lomax’s men and went to the nearby | 
Crenshaw House to get directions on pos- | 
sible by-ways he could employ on his way 
_ south. But as he began his return trip to | 
_ the ridge, he encountered Lunsford Lo- 


max and the aide’s cousin, James Hunter. 
They took Garnett to a small farmhouse, 


where he found the lifeless body of Henry | 


Pate laid out on the floor. Garnett 
paid his last respects to the fallen 
officer then the trio headed 
back to Telegraph Road. Lo- 


north toward the Chicka- 
hominy River to oversee Stu- 
art’s small reserve, while Gar- 
nett trotted south. As he 
crested the ridge and reined 
up to the battery, the aide 


looked out across the battlefield ¢ oc? 


and saw a bone-chilling sight: “I saw a 
Squadron of their Cavalry move out at a 


trot, followed by another and another, | 


until nearly a regiment was in view.” 


wv 


[ 


Garnett wheeled his mount and started _ 


after Lomax, yelling at the top of his lungs, 
“General, they are charging the Battery.”*” 


+ + + 
ALL THE TRAINING, all the preparation, 


all the hard words and hard knocks—for | 


Michigan trotted by squadron out of the 
woods into the open, presenting a front 
almost one hundred yards wide. Bugles 
began to trumpet. Lieutenant Edward 
Heaton advanced his battery and opened 
on the Baltimore Light, just as the threat- 
ening skies opened in a true Virginia 
downpour. Thunder and lightning 
mingled with the artillery explosions. 
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General Wade Hampton (left), 
Robert E. Lee’s new cavalry commander, and 
Brigadier General George A. Custer. 


Orders cascaded at full voice, and the Ist 
Michigan launched into a charge with 


| their supports trailing behind, while the 
terrible ranks of dismounted Unionists 
| stormed out of the woods and rolled to- 


Phil Sheridan, it had all come down to | 


this field, these woods, and that ridgeline 


not a half-mile to the north. He knew Jeb | 
Stuart, the mighty cavalier, the defender _ 


of the South, was up there somewhere, 
along with the very flower of his vaunted 


i 


cavalry. And now Little Phil and his | 


Northern shoemakers were about to show 
these proud and doomed Southrons what 


_ the Federal cavalry was all about, here | 
dan’s rearguard cheered the Southrons. | 


within sight and sound of the Rebel capi- 
tal, here on Virginia soil. It would be his 


define his life forever. And his men would 
not fail. Of this, he was sure. 


ward the ridge. The countryside “rang 
with the din of galloping squadrons, 
rattle of carbines, crashing of sabers, and 
screaming of shells.” One witness wrote 
that the riders were “swallowed up in dust 
and smoke” and that the “earth shook 
[as] a besom of destruction was sweep- 
ing over the face of nature.” The third and 
final act of Yellow Tavern was on.*8 

The dismounted Michiganders 
raced across the intervening fields while 
the Confederates put down a sheet of fire. 
Suddenly, Phil Sheridan was in their 
midst, telling them to lie down and wait, 
as he had sent two regiments around on 
the flank. Sheridan knew that Colonel 


_ George Chapman had dismounted the 


Sheridan’s own cavalier, George | 
| Custer, would trigger the assault. Custer 


ordered the Ist Michigan into the Tele- 
graph Road, supported by the 7th Michi- 


gan and the Ist Vermont. Theirs would | 
bea mounted charge straight up the road | 
at the pestering Rebel guns on the crest 
of the ridge. The rest of the Federals — 
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3rd Indiana and 8th New york and angled 
them against Wickham’s right flank, and 
the general expected the action to facili- 
tate the rest of the attack. Developments 
soon proved him correct. While Chap- 
man rode with his 1st Vermont and Cus- 
ter’s worthies, James Wilson pressed 
Chapman’s men against the 4th Virginia’s 


Library of Congress 


flank, just as the dismounted Michigan- 
ders scrambled across a hedgerow and 
started up the ridge. Carbines cracked as 
the two sides soldiered through the pour- 
ing rain, but even in the midst of this 
mortal struggle, all eyes were suddenly 
drawn to the drama playing out on Tele- 
graph Road.*? 
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Colonel George H. Chapman (seated) and staff. 


The Ist Michigan successfully nego- 
tiated a series of five fences, but suddenly 
found themselves bottlenecked at the 
modest bridge over Turner’s Run. Mean- 
while, north of the ridge, Lunsford 
Lomax boldly reacted to Theodore 
Garnett’s warning and launched one 
company of the 6th Virginia down the 
road from their position in reserve. One 
of the Baltimore gun crews limbered up 
and pounded through the arriving Vir- 
ginians, driving some into disorder. But 
the other cannoneers could only fire off 
their last blasts of canister as the Ist 
Michigan negotiated the bridge and 
swarmed up and over their position. The 
6th Virginia finally arrived, roaring up the 
crest and slamming into the Michigan- 
ders. For a moment, in a welter of pistol 
shots and sabre swipes, the Federal attack 
froze. However, the 1st Michigan quickly 
absorbed the blow and rebounded, push- 
ing the Virginians before them and ex- 


ploding through Wickham’s line. Two of | 


the Baltimore guns fell into Federal 
hands, and knots of shaken Rebels began 
to fall off the ridge. To the south, an ad- 
miring George Custer beamed as the 


screaming Northerners “spread terror 
before them.”©° 


The Confederates east of the road 
had had enough. After being brutalized 
earlier in the afternoon, they had little 


| stomach for this kind of work. With 


Devin’s dismounted line in sight and | 


Custer’s madmen streaming past their 
flank, Lomax’s brigade simply disap- 
peared. Some ran north for the Chicka- 
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hominy, others east then south for the 
fortifications of Richmond. At the other 
end of the line, in the face of Wilson’s 
regiments and Custer’s dismounted 
Michigan men, Wickham’s right also be- 
gan to give way. But at the center, on the 
ten-foot-high western embankment that 
girded Telegraph Road as it coursed over 
the ridgeline, the 1st Virginia stood firm. 
And among the Virginians rode their 
commander, Jeb Stuart. 

Before Custer’s intital attack hit, Jeb 
had arrived at the roadside alone, whis- 
tling as though on a lark. His staffers were 
dispersed on various battle missions, but 
he had seen the Wolverines forming out 
in the field and had called out that the 
Yankees were attacking the Maryland 
guns. Despite his casual demeanor, he in- 
stinctively knew where the action would 
be the hottest. With his usual disregard 
for his own safety, he guided his “hand- 
some bay” between Fred Pitts and J.R. 
Oliver, two Marylanders from the Ist 
Virginia’s Company K, and let his mount 
drape her head over a fence that paral- 
leled the road. Then, as Custer’s attack 
crested the ridge, Jeb watched while the 
6th Virginia charged past to blunt the 
lunge. When the Virginians were driven 


back and the Federals swept over the crest, 
Jeb swung his sword over his head, cry- 
ing out, “Bully for old K. Give it to them, 
boys!”6! 

The Federals advanced perhaps a 
quarter mile to the north, when the last 
of Stuart’s reserve—elements of the Ist 
Virginia—hit their van. Suddenly the 
bold Yankees were streaming back, riders 
madly spurring their mounts, unhorsed 
bluecoats running for their lives. Stuart 
nonchalantly emptied his LeMat at the 
enemy then brandished his sword, call- 


_ ing for his men to “Give it to them! Give 


it to them! Stand Your Ground!” Chaos 


| filled the roadway, not fifteen feet from 


the cavalry commander. Dead horses and 
stricken troopers lay everywhere, and 


| above the din Jeb shouted, “Boys, don’t 
| stop to count fours. Shoot them! Shoot 


them!”©2 

Picking his way through the bedlam 
was an unhorsed Federal, intent on ne- 
gotiating his path south to safety. Up and 
to his right, Rebels lining a fence were 
blanketing the area with fire. Perhaps he 
saw the figure on the bay, perhaps not. It 
may simply have been a battle reaction, 
to shoot at those shooting at you. What- 
ever his state of mind, he brought his 


_ weapon up and fired. The bullet spun 
_ through the pouring rain, piercing the 


horseman’s midsection and coursing 
through his body. The slug then made a 
clean exit out his back and continued its 
arc into the woods. As the Federal disap- 
peared into the mists of history, Jeb Stuart 
called out, “I am shot,” and reeled in his 
saddle. 

Captain Gus Dorsey held Stuart up 
until others could get the blood-soaked 
general off of his now-skittish horse and 


| onto a calmer animal. “Dorsey, save your 


men,” commanded the general, but the 
captain ignored him. A few men from 
Company K guided horse and com- 
mander north from the ridge, as word of 
Stuart’s wounding spread quickly. Fitz Lee 


| was trying to rally Wickham’s crumbling 


line when a courier arrived with the news. 
Lee charged to the east, recalling that 
when he arrived on the scene, Jeb “called 
out to me...‘Go ahead, Fitz, old fellow, I 
know you will do what is right?”* 

While Lee returned to the raging 


ridgeline as the new field commander, 


| someone found an ambulance. They 


carefully loaded their stricken leader into 
the conveyence. Dr. John B. Fontaine ar- 


| rived to inspect the wound. To those who 
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saw him, Stuart appeared alternately dis- 
appointed and resigned to his fate. How- 
ever, in one last spasm, when he saw 
groups of his troopers streaming north 
away from the battle, Jeb Stuart raised 
himself one final time and thundered, 
“Go back! Go back! and do your duty, as 
I have done mine, and our country will 
be safe. Go back! go back!I had rather die 
than be whipped.”® 
It was his last command. 


+ + 


FITZ LEE RECOGNIZED QUICKLY THE 
HOPELESSNESS of the Confederate po- 
sition and called what was left of 
Wickham’s command off the ridge, just 
as the 7th Michigan and 1st Vermont 
pounded up the heights. Brutal, personal 
encounters corruscated the roadway as 
troopers in blue and gray slashed at each 
other in the maelstrom. The battle grime 
lent a surreal, claustophobic curtain to 
the combat, prompting one horseman to 
write, “I made a thrust at the neck of a 
burly Confederate, but whether or not 
any damage was inflicted upon him I do 
not know, as he was blotted from view 
by dust and smoke.” A few hundred yards 
north of the heights, a motley assortment 
of Southerners tried to stem the tide, as 
the Unionists swept past the abandoned 
twin guns of the Baltimore Battery and 
charged down the road. In a fury of metal, 
the Confederates scythed the van of the 
attack, forcing the Yankees back across the 
ridge in one last welter of blood. With 
the pounding rain and booming thun- 
der shadowing their movements, Fitz 
Lee’s battered troopers limped up Tele- 
graph Road and collapsed north of the 
Chickahominy River. To the south, past 
the pocked ridgeline, Phil Sheridan and 
his victorious Northerners joyously sur- 
veyed the field where they had applied 
the lash to Jeb Stuart. 


+ + 


THE NEXT DAY, MAY 12, Sheridan pushed 
through Fitz Lee at Meadow Bridge over 
the Chickahominy and escaped to the 
east. The day was notable in Civil War 
annals for a number of reasons: the 
Bloody Angle at Spotsylvania was writ in 
red; James Gordon suffered a wound at 
Meadow Bridge that would kill him six 
days later; and that evening, at the Brewer 
home in Richmond, Jeb Stuart died. The 
cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia 
was already reeling from its hammering 


at Yellow Tavern; one post-battle observer 
noted, “I never saw such a distressed look- 

_ ing body of men.” But when word started 
_ to circulate that their beloved com- 
mander was dead, the grief was overpow- 
ering. Theodore Garnett, who accompa- 
nied the wounded general to Richmond, 
felt “my own father was dying.” Members 
of Stuart’s staff “bowed their heads and 
wept like children.” A frequent source of 
distress for Jeb, General William T. 
“Grumble” Jones exclaimed that Stuart’s 
loss was the greatest the Confederacy had 

_ been forced to endure. And up near 
| Spotsylvania, Robert E. Lee paid Jeb the 
ultimate compliment when he an- 
nounced that Stuart “never brought me 

| apiece of false information.” Later, when 
the enormity of the loss hit him, the great 
Confederate chieftain admitted, “I can 
scarcely think of him without weeping.”®” 
On the other side of the coin, Phil 
Sheridan was content for the moment to 
bask in the glow of victory. His snarling 

_ demand for freedom had paid off hand- 
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“YOUR HUSBAND'S NOBLE SELF-SACRIFICE” 


LIFE AND DEATH ON MYER’S HILL 


grueling night march in pouring 
A rain made for weary soldiers in the 
early morning hours of May 14, 
1864. Despite the conditions, General 
U.S. Grant intended for his V and VI 
Corps to attack what he correctly sur- 
mised was a poorly defended Confeder- 
ate position at the crossroads known as 
Spotsylvania Court House. After slugging 
back and forth since the 8th, and waging 
a near twenty-four-hour standstill battle 
on the 12th, the general-in-chief sought 
to shift his army stealthily to the left and 
surprise the enemy at 4:00 a.m. Their 
route was to be mostly along freshly cut 
trails through the woods leading to the 
Harris Farm, situated on the Fredericks- 
burg and Courthouse Road. From there, 
the two corps would split—the VI would 
sweep around to the southeast and come 
up Massaponax Church Road to strike 
Lee’s right flank, the V would strike head- 
on into the heart of the village. Endless 
rain and thousands of troops in motion, 
however, would turn the trails into quag- 
mires. Pitch darkness furthered discom- 
fort and was an added impediment to 
movement. Along the way many men 
broke ranks and grabbed what rest they 
could before continuing the journey. The 
spring campaign had thus far been a con- 
stant cycle of marching, digging in, and 
fighting. In a circular to his men dated 
May 13, Army of the Potomac com- 
mander George Gordon Meade thanked 
them for their tireless efforts and urged 
them on to ultimate victory. 
SOLDIERS: The moment has ar- 
rived when your commanding 
general feels authorized to address 
you in terms of congratulation. 
For eight days and nights, almost 
without intermission, in rain and 
sunshine, you have been gallantly 
fighting a desperate foe, in posi- 
tions naturally strong and ren- 
dered doubly so by intrench- 
ments; you have compelled him 
to abandon his fortifications on 
the Rapidan, to retire and attempt 


to stop your onward progress, and 

now he has abandoned the last 

intrenched position, so tena- 
ciously held, suffering in all a loss 

of 18 guns, 22 colors, and 8,000 

prisoners, including 2 general of- 

ficers. Your heroic deeds and 
noble endurance of fatigue and 
privations will ever be memo- 
rable. Let us return thanks to God 
for the mercy thus shown us, and 
ask earnestly for its continuance, 
Soldiers, your work is not over, 
the enemy must be pursued, and, 
if possible, overcome. The courage 
and fortitude you have displayed 
renders your commanding general 
confident your future efforts will 
result in success. While we mourn 
the loss of many gallant comrades, 
let us remember the enemy must 
have suffered equal, if not greater, 
losses. We shall soon receive re-en- 
forcements which he cannot ex- 
pect. Let us determine then to con- 
tinue vigorously the work so well 
begun, and, under God’s blessing, 
in a short time the object of our 
labors will be accomplished.’ 

Such congratulations were of little 
consolation to the men in the ranks. A 
sergeant in the 91st Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry was one of those to fall out 
from exhaustion. In a postwar memoir, 
Thomas F. Walter described the frustra- 
tions of the night. “We seemed to be 
marching on by-ways or across open 
country, and occasionally different col- 
umns of troops would get mixed or 
blocked. This aggravated the tired and 
hungry men, and made them inclined to 
straggle. Sometime after midnight we 
marched through a small muddy creek, 
and some gravel lodged in one of my 
shoes. I tramped along for a mile or two 
and then fell out to relieve my feet. By 
the time my shoe and stocking were 
cleaned, the company was a quarter of a 
mile ahead. I pondered a little, and con- 
cluded that I was going to look about for 


some place to get a little sleep. I strolled 
along a little farther and came to a pine 
forest where several little parties of strag- 
glers were trying to do a little cooking or 
get some hot coffee. Hungry, weary and 
bedraggled, I spread myself on the 
ground near them, and slept until after 
daybreak. Then I cooked my breakfast, 
and, after eating, rested awhile longer.” 

Straggling was so rampant during 
the march that at 4:00 a.m. barely enough 
men were available to form a skirmish 
line. Two-and-a-half hours later Major 
General Gouverneur K. Warren, V Corps 
commander, communicated to army 
headquarters: “The understanding I had 
was to attempt to carry the enemy’s line 
by surprise at dawn this morning. My 
inability to get my men here prevented 
this. My men are gradually coming in, but 
a large portion will be all day, and are 
exhausted with fatigue. I do not think 
they are in condition to fight to advan- 
tage. Have you any further directions to 
give in view of this statement?” The bot- 
tom line of the reply was clear: “You will 
make your dispositions to attack and re- 
port as soon as you are ready.” 

Shortly before 7:30 a.m. Warren’s 
observers noticed a force of dismounted 
Confederate cavalry and a battery of 
horse artillery on a hilltop to the south- 
east of his headquarters. A farmhouse 
and numerous outbuildings crowned the 
hill, which was skirted by woods. The 
Confederates were able to detect the slow 
but steady stream of blue coming toward 
the Ni River Valley on the main road. The 
magnitude of this movement was not 
realized initially by the gray troopers, but 
word was sent to General Robert E. Lee, 
who was napping at Zion Methodist 
Church, headquarters for the convalesc- 
ing Third Corps commander, Lieutenant 
General A. P. Hill.4 

Warren dispatched the remnants of 
the 140th New York and the 91st Penn- 
sylvania Infantry Regiments from Ro- 
meyn Ayres’ brigade. Together they were 
probably no more than four hundred 
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strong, but in skirmish formation they 
were a formidable foe. Union artillery 
placed near Warren’s headquarters ham- 
mered the farm with a hail of iron. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Theodore Lyman of 
Meade’s staff observed the action through 
his telescope. “It was like witnessing a 
puppet-show! Our men suddenly came 
out from the woods and ran, as hard as 
they could, at the house. The rebels at first 
took to their heels; then I could see a brave 
officer riding up and down to rally them, 
but our men got behind the fences & 
buildings and fired away and drove them 
off, despite a battery that the enemy 
opened.”° After the brisk firefight around 
the farm buildings, the rebel battery was 


ward the rest of their brigade stationed 
along Massaponax Church Road, south 
of the farm. Colonel Emory Upton, who 
had brought up his VI Corps brigade just 
in time to deliver two volleys as the Con- 
federates were vacating the field, relieved 
the V Corps men. Upton, who had gained 
glory and a brigadier’s star on the 10th, 
temporarily basked in the illusion that he 
had won the moment yet again. By night- 
fall, all the laurels would be justly ac- 
corded the men of Ayres’ command.° 
Among the wounded that morning 
was a nineteen-year-old Irish immigrant, 
Private George W. Smith, of the 91st 
Pennsylvania. Smith had enlisted in 
March and had quickly been thrust into 
his first campaign. Climbing the hill that 
wet morning he was struck in the right 
breast by small arms fire, perforating his 
lung. A ball would remain in him, caus- 
ing pain and weakness in the right arm, 
until his death thirty-six years later. Ten 
other members of the 91st were also 
struck during the fray. One three-year 
veteran, Private Robert Wooden, was 


withdrawn and the troopers fell back to- | 


wounded in the chest. Another fresh re- 
cruit, Private David Hewitt, had a pro- 
jectile tear into his right thigh. He was 
the only member of the regiment to die 
that day.’ Six members of the 140th New 
York were also wounded during the same 
charge. 

Confederate casualties are harder to 
calculate. At least seven members of the 
9th Virginia Cavalry were hit. One 
trooper from Company H died outright, 
while a second was wounded and later 
died in a Richmond hospital. Trooper 
Byrd C. Willis from Company B was 
wounded in the left leg just below the 
knee. Willis kept a diary in which he de- 
tailed the viciousness of the struggle. “We 
were ordered to form a line of battle & 
charge all of which we did under a heavy 
fire of musketry & artillery, when within 
about 100 yds of the buildings the fire 
became so intense that the line for a mo- 
ment halted & seem[ed] to waiver but 
moved in & succeeded in driving the en- 
emy from some of the out houses...” 
Willis goes on to describe how he and 
four comrades attempted to take cover 
behind a single tree in the yard. Their 
legs and arms, he says, were exposed, and 
all of them received wounds. “Finding 
that our men were retreating & that if ] 
stayed where I was I could be captured I 
made a desperate effort & dragged my- 
self off I hardly know how, under a most 
terrific fire to the cover of the woods 
where I was safe from the musketry but 
not from the shells which every moment 
came tearing through the trees....”8 

In his postwar memoir, Brigadier 
General R.L.T. Beale, who was at the time 
the colonel commanding the 9th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry, described the volleys that 
Colonel Upton’s men delivered as the 
Confederate line was giving way. “We 
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were in the act of tearing some panels of 
palings, when we were ordered to retire 
quickly. Turning our backs on the enemy, 
our line marched in order to the woods. 
Just before reaching them a heavy line of 
Federal infantry appeared and fired two 
volleys, instantly killing two privates.... 
Several others were mortally wounded.”? 

At 9:00 a.m. Grant realized his 
planned surprise was not going to mate- 
rialize, and he ordered the attack sus- 
pended. As the day drew on, Upton had 
his men build a system of breastworks 
around the summit of the hill, encircling 
the home and outbuildings. This farm 
was the property of John Henry Myer, a 
baker and confectioner from Fredericks- 
burg. He had purchased the property the 
previous spring, just days before the 
Battle of Chancellorsville, from Mordicai 
Gayle. Myer saw the four-hundred-acre 
farm as a sanctuary from the horrors of 
war. He had three young children and a 
fourth just born. His Fredericksburg resi- 
dence and business were located on the 
Market Square, around the corner from 
the town hall, which had been the vir- 
tual epicenter of the looting and destruc- 
tion of December 1862. Myer had been 
fortunate enough to escape the first 
round of Confederate conscription of 
May 17, 1862, as he was just over the pre- 
scribed age limit of thirty-five. The Con- 
federate government, however, stipulated 
that those deemed “too young” or “too 
old” would have to be prepared for ser- 
vice in camps of instruction, “that they 
may be called upon as the exigencies of 
the country require.”!° 

When hostilities commenced in May 
1864, the “exigencies” were apparent, and 
Myer, along with countless others, was 
thrust back into military service. Myer fell 
in with the 40th Virginia Infantry and got 


DE 


his first taste of battle in the Wilderness, 
roughly eleven miles from his Spot- 
sylvania farm. As the fighting progressed 
the two armies inched closer to the 
Courthouse area, and by May 14 the 40th 
Virginia was positioned barely two miles 
from the Myer home. The details of his 
family’s experience during those days is 
unfortunately lost to history, but we do 


know that Myer had entrusted his home | 


to a poor, illiterate laborer named Tho- 
mas Jett.!! 

After the farm’s capture by Union 
forces, General Horatio G. Wright, VI 
Corps commander, asked Upton if he 


thought he could hold it. Upton thought | 


he could do so, provided his line was 
strengthened by another brigade. But 
Wright said he could only spare two small 
New Jersey regiments, the 2nd and 10th, 
borrowed from Colonel Henry Brown’s 
brigade.!* 

The day’s events were captured by a 
newspaper correspondent: “About the 
middle of the afternoon, when a shower 
was at its height, Gen. Meade, accompa- 
nied by Gen. Wright, commanding the 
6th corps, rode up to this house, entered 
it and sat down for a light conference... 


The two generals had been conversing 
but a few minutes when the rattle of mus- 
ketry from above started them. The next 
instant another volley nearer, accompa- 
nied with yells, was heard, and a number 
of bullets penetrated the house. Gener- 
als Meade and Wright had just enough 
time to rush out the rear doors and 
mount their horses when the enemy 
came down upon the house and the 
troops around it like wolves; at the same 
time they brought out a battery from 
behind a wood above, unlimbered it and 
poured in a co-operative storm of 
grapeshot upon our men. The latter, al- 
though taken at a sudden disadvantage, 
fought valiantly; but were forced back 
through an orchard and down the face 
of the hill, yielding the position to the 
enemy with a loss in killed and wounded 
and prisoners at from fifty to seventy-five 
men.” In his post-campaign report, 
Emory Upton admitted to the loss of 
around one hundred killed, wounded, 
and missing.!° 

A rather ruffled General Meade 
barely escaped capture, crossing the Ni 
River with the assistance of Captain 


Nathaniel Michler, an able topographi- 


cal engineer who had familiarized him- 
self with the terrain earlier in the day.'* 

Two brigades of the Confederate 
Third Corps had smashed into the Union 
skirmish line. Nathaniel Harris’ Missis- | 
sippians and Ambrose Wright’s Geor- 
gians attempted to envelop the Federal 
left and very nearly succeeded. The Geor- 
gians triumphantly seized several stands 
of colors and hauled off numerous pris- 
oners. From the 2nd New Jersey, Privates 
George Stute, William Goldsmith, and 
James Mulgrave, along with Sergeant 
Michael Kearney, were among the pris- 
oners sent to Andersonville, Georgia, 
where all four died from disease before 
the close of the year. From the 10th New 
Jersey, Privates Jesse Adams, Charles 
Morgan, and Mark Peachy shared the 
same fate. Private Matthew Muldowney 
from the 96th Pennsylvania also failed to 
return from Andersonville. He had been 
one of the first prisoners rounded up as 
the Union skirmishers, under command 
of Lieutenant Colonel William H. Lessig, 
gave way under numerically superior 
opposition.» 

How valiantly the remaining, panic- 
stricken men of Upton’s command 


(6) An 1898 reunion ribbon of the 2nd New Jersey 
featuring a memorial portrait of Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles Wiebecke. From the author's 
collection. 

(7) Lieutenant John D. Hobson, 4th Virginia Cav- 
alry. Courtesy of C. Hobson Goddin. 

(8) C. Hobson Goddin standing in the yard of the 
Myer home with the presentation sword of 
Lieutenant Colonel Charles Wiebecke. The 
sword had been taken by Goddin’s great-grand- 
father, Lieutenant John C. Hobson, 4th Virginia 
Cavalry. Photo by the author. 


to document Haenssler’s head wound received on May 
14, 1864, on Myer’s Hill. Original photograph in the 
collection of the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. 

(4) A prewar image of Joseph Alexander, who witnessed 
the mortal wound of Sergeant Thomas B. Wescoat. 
Both men served in the 10th New Jersey Infantry. 
Photo courtesy of family descendants Kevin 
Loughman, Grace Loughman, Dorothy Morton and 
Merry Morton. 

(5) A carte de visite believed to be of Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles Wiebecke in “campaign” uniform. From the 
author's collection. 


(1) John Henry Myer as he appeared shortly after ar- 
riving in Fredericksburg in 1846. Original da- 
guerreotype now in the collection of the Fred- 
ericksburg Area Museum. 

(2) The three young Myer children who endured the 
refugee experience of Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
Left to right, John Jr., Mary Elizabeth, and Annie 
Flora. Original ambrotype now in the collection 
of the Fredericksburg Area Museum. 

(3) Corporal John C. Haenssler of company E, 2nd 
New Jersey Infantry. This image was taken by doc- 
tors at Harewood Hospital near Washington D.C., 
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fought is open to conjecture. One regi- 
ment, the 5th Maine Infantry, which was 
holding the extreme left of the Union 
line, crumbled and disappeared from the 
field without injury. The surgeon of the 
121st New York, which was positioned in 
the center of the Myer’s Hill line, made 
note in his diary on May 15 that “We 
burned the large house and outbuildings 
because the owner was a rebel and upon 
our evacuating yesterday, fired into our 
‘demoralized’ ranks. It was a good build- 
ing and its destruction helped to pay for 
that shot.” It appears that Thomas Jett 
had unloaded on the retreating bluecoats. 
After the war Jett attempted to receive 
compensation for destroyed personal 
property, by filing a claim with the United 
States government. Despite several of his 
neighbors vouching for his loyalty to the 
Union, his claim was eventually denied.'® 

During the embarrassing rout of 
Upton’s line, a VI Corps staff member, 
Lieutenant Colonel Thomas W. Hyde, 
was on the Union left flank as the 5th 
Maine took flight. “I followed them in the 
falling darkness, and hearing rapid vo- 
ciferation from a neighboring thicket, I 
discovered a sergeant with both legs shat- 
tered, and crazy from a wound in the 
head. He fancied he was in a class-meet- 
ing at home, and was preaching to an 
imaginary congregation at the top of his 
lungs, while the ‘whip-poor-will’s com- 
plaint’ could be heard from the neighbor- 
ing thicket. The pathetic mournfulness 
of it all followed me long.” The pontifi- 
cating sergeant was Thomas B, Wescoat 
of Company E, 10th New Jersey Infan- 
try. In April 1866 one of Wescoat’s former 
comrades in arms supplied an affidavit 
for the widow’s pension application filed 


by Abigail Wescoat. Joseph Alexander 
detailed how Wescoat was “wounded 
mortally by having the back part of his 
head pretty much all blown off (suppose 
it must have been done by a shell). I saw 
him in hospital on the 17th of May 1864 
at Fredericksburgh [sic] and believed him 
at the time I saw him to be dying.”!” 
The New Jersey men who had been 
brought in to bolster Upton’s position 
definitely bore the brunt of the onslaught. 
At least twenty-six members of the 10th 
New Jersey became casualties, together 
with eight from the 2nd. Six of the Jersey 
men were listed as missing in action. 
Corporal John C. Haenssler, a thirty- 
seven-year-old native of Switzerland, was 
struck in the back of the head but kept 
going. The conoidal ball had apparently 
spent most of its momentum before 
making contact with the occipital region 
of Haenssler’s skull. Still conscious, he 
was evacuated to a VI Corps field hospi- 
tal and later transferred to Harewood 
Hospital outside of Washington, D.C. 
Two attempts were made to relieve com- 
pression of the brain. On May 26, just 
prior to the second operation, Haenssler 
was seized with violent convulsions that 
disappeared after removal of the de- 
pressed bone. Horrifyingly, the lodged 
projectile was found to have receded and 
could not be located. Corporal Haenssler 
continued in a state of “passive delirium” 
with no recurrence of the convulsions 
until June 4, 1864, when he died, twenty- 
one days after injury. His autopsy re- 
vealed that a portion of his brain was “dis- 
organized and pulpy,” emitting an 
“offensive odor.” The wayward bullet that 
took his life was found in the posterior 
lobe of the cerebrum at about two inches. 
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He is buried in Arlington National Cem- 
etery.!8 

Lieutenant Colonel Charles Wie- 
becke was commanding the 2nd New Jer- 
sey when the attack came. His fate is de- 
tailed by the regimental chaplain in a 
letter written to Anna Wiebecke on May 
18, 1864. “On Saturday afternoon last, the 
2nd. N.J. under his command occupied 
avery important position on the extreme 
left of our army. The 2d. with the 10th. 
N.J. had been ordered to support the 2nd. 
Brig. (of our Div.) posted as skirmishes 
in front. Suddenly, the enemy advanced 
in overwhelming force, and the Union 
skirmish line fell back thro’ its supports, 
thus leaving Col. W with his men in front. 
Their well directed fire broke the rebels’ 
first line. But other lines of battle con- 
tinued to advance. At this moment, Col. 
W. raised himself from behind the slight 
protection of a few rails, whence his men 
were firing, to reconnoiter the advanc- 
ing foe. While so doing, he was struck by 
a bullet, which entered at the right eye, 
penetrated to his brain, causing instant 
death. His men were compelled to fall 
back immediately, leaving his body for a 
few hours with the rebels. When our 
forces regained possession of the ground 
in the evening, they found that the bar- 
barous foe had plundered your husband’s 
body of his watch, his money, and most 
of his clothing. Chaplain Haines, during 
my absence, with a number of Col. W’s 
friends very kindly buried his body in a 
beautiful spot near the Ny river, carefully 
marking the grave. However rude the in- 
ternment compared with that which all 
would have been glad to give, it was truly 
honorable and well befitting a soldier in 
such a cause as that which deserved and 


(9) The grave of Corporal John C. Haenssler (alternately spelled“Hensler”) in Arlington National Cemetery. Photo by the author. (10) Gravestone in the Spotsylvania 
Confederate Cemetery of Private John Hooks, 3rd Georgia Infantry, killed May 14, 1864, on Myer’s Hill. Photo by the author. (11) Entrance gate to Fairmount 
Cemetery, Newark, New Jersey, final resting place for Lieutenant Colonel Charles Wiebecke. Turn of the century postcard from the author's collection. 


received your husband’s noble self-sac- 
rifice, the cause of his country and of uni- 
versal human freedom.”!? 

After Lee’s surrender at Appo- 
mattox, Lieutenant John David Hobson 
of the 4th Virginia Cavalry returned 
home with an inscribed presentation 
sword that had belonged to Charles 
Wiebecke. The sword had originally 
been presented to Wiebecke in May 1861 
by the members of Company H, of 
which he was captain. Three years later, 
Hobson was on detached duty on Myer’s 
Hill with two companies of the 4th Vir- 
ginia, serving as scouts. The sword has 
remained with descendants of Hobson’s 
family to this day.”° 


+ + 


After the repulse, the understand- 
ably angered George Meade insisted the 
hill be retaken. With Upton’s men in at 
least temporary disgrace, General War- 
ren was asked to dispatch Ayres’ brigade 
once again to clear the hill of rebels. With 
the support of V and VI Corps artillery, 
the Confederates were pushed off the hill 
shortly before dusk. According to Upton’s 
post-campaign report the Confederates 
“admitted a loss of 161 killed and 
wounded” for the day.”! 

As for John Henry Myer, he was cap- 
tured along the North Anna River on 
May 22, 1864, and sent to Point Lookout 
prison. He took the oath of allegiance on 
December 15, and returned to Fred- 
ericksburg, where he enjoyed postwar 
prosperity.”* 
JOHN FE, CUMMINGS III is the author 
of Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania Court 
House and the director of the Spot- 
sylvania Battlefield Education Associa- 
tion. John also serves as a member of the 
Spotsylvania Courthouse Tourism and 
Special Events Commission. 
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DYK ANSWERS 
(Questions are on page 27) 


(1) Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania. 

(2) Ulysses S. Grant’s marriage to Julia Dent. 
(3) Leonidas Polk. 

(4) Jefferson Davis. 

(5) Brawner’s Farm (Groveton), August 28, 


1862. 


(6) In 1863 survivors of Hazen’s brigade 


erected a monument on the Stone’s 
River battlefield. In the photograph, 
men repair a railroad single-track after 
the battle. 
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Civil War Society News 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

The Society’s annual conference will 
be held the weekend of October 8-11 in 
Gettysburg, and will include three eve- 
nings of talks and discussions and two- 
and-a-half days of battlefield tours. Tour 
guides will include Mike Miller. Details of 
times, speakers, cost, etc., will soon be 
found at northandsouthmagazine.com, or 
can now be had by calling (559) 855-8637. 
Full details will also be published in our 
next issue. We hope to see many of you 
there. 


SLIP CASES 


Finally, by popular demand, slip cases 
for storing North & South are available. See 
details at left. 


EMAIL DISCUSSION GROUP 
The North & South email discussion 
group has been thrown open to all com- 
ers. This is your chance to discuss the war 
with other readers and with contributors 
to the magazine. For details see page 93. 


CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLES 


Our notes of guidance for setting up 
Round Tables are now available, and in- 
terested parties should contact Keith 
Poulter at northandsouth@netptc.net or 
by telephone at (559) 855-8637. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

In the last couple of issues we have 
looked at some of the answers to the 
reader survey included in volume 6, #7. 
The responses to two questions remain to 
be examined. Question 13 asked readers 
to list their favorite North & South articles 
of all time; Question 20 asked what top- 
ics readers would like to see covered in 
future issues. 

Many respondents simply said they 
couldn’t specify their favorites—there 
were too many. But others took the 
plunge, and a total of one hundred and 
twenty-six articles were named—about 
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half of those that appeared in the first six 

volumes of the magazine. Those most of- 

ten mentioned were James McPherson’s 

“What Caused the Civil War,” Charles 

Dew’s “Apostles of Secession,” and last 

year’s discussion article “Who Were the 

Top Ten Generals of the Civil War?” Oth- 

ers frequently mentioned are listed below. 

Rich Rollins’ series of articles on the artil- 

lery at Gettysburg received frequent men- 

tion, as did all our special issues—on cav- 

alry, the retreat from Gettysburg, infantry 

tactics, Lee, Antietam, and the Gettysburg 

Campaign. 

© America’s Holy War—John Patrick Daly 

® Where Have All the Bullets Gone? 
—Brent Nosworthy 

© Montani Semper Liberi: The Making of 
West Virginia—Ed Steers Jr. 

© What Killed the Yankees at Anderson- 
ville2-—David Cross 

© Cold Harbor: Anatomy of a Battle 
—Gordon Rhea 

© It Wasn't Stuart’s Fault—Pat Brennan 

¢ Battle Flag—John Coski 

© Little Mac and the Historians 
—Stephen Sears 

© War Along the James—Bryce Suderow 

© After the Emancipation Proclamation 
—William C. Harris 

© The Army of the Tennessee: Elements 
of Success—Steven E. Woodworth 

© Tactical Stalemate—Gerald Prokopowicz 

© Robert E. Lee and the Hand of God 
—Richard Rollins 


The response to Question 20 was 
overwhelming: readers suggested over one 
thousand topics for future articles. But 
discussion of these must wait until next 
issue. 
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HISTORIANS WRITING ABOUT THE 
OVERLAND CAMPAIGN invariably fo- 
cus on the fascinating patchwork of 
battles and maneuvers that marked the 
forty-odd-day slugging match across 
Central Virginia. This, after all, was the 
campaign where Grant and Lee, the war’s 
foremost commanders, met for the first 
time in a high-stakes encounter destined 
to determine the outcome of the conflict. 
Encompassed in those six weeks were 
some of the war’s bloodiest engage- 
ments—the Wilderness, Spotsylvania 
Court House, Totopotomoy Creek, Beth- 
esda Church, and Cold Harbor. Maneu- 
ver took center stage as Grant tried to 
turn Lee out of fortified lines along the 
Rapidan, the North Anna, the Pamunkey, 
and the James. Here, too, was a forma- 
tive chapter in the history of field forti- 
fications as the Confederates countered 
Grant’s moves with earthworks that 
magnified their defense capacity several 
fold. And here was a story spiced with 
cavalry spats among the likes of Philip 
Sheridan, George Custer, “Jeb” Stuart, 
and Wade Hampton. History never gets 
mote exciting. 

Itis understandable that the privates 
who did the fighting have often been ig- 
nored in the telling of this gripping tale. 
Who were the men who fought all day, 
marched all night, and started up again 
the next morning, persevering under 
conditions unfathomable to modern 
readers? What kept them going? What 
was their story? 

Over the past twenty years, I have 
tread hundreds of letters, dairies, and 
reminiscences scrawled by soldiers, 
North and South, as they marched and 
fought in Grant and Lee’s grand cam- 
paign. Exhaustion, disgust, futility, and 
horror leap from the pages. A New Yorker 
expressed his heartfelt wish to “fight and 
come home or die damned quick, for this 
in no fun in these mud holes of Virginia.” 
A Wisconsin soldier wrote in a rush of 
emotion to his young daughter: “How 
would you feel to see your father lying in 
a ditch behind a bank of earth all day, 
with rebel bullets flying over his head, so 
that his life was in danger if he should 
raise to his feet, without a chance to get 
anything to eat, and about four o'clock 
p.m., starting with several hundred oth- 
ers running across an open field toward 
a rebel battery with rebel bullets, grape 
and canister, flying like hail, and finally 
all hands are ordered to fall on our faces 


so that the storm could pass over us, and 
then be obliged to lie in that position 
until covered by the darkness of night so 
that we could get away?” Claimed a South 
Carolinian: “If a man wants to see hell 
on earth, let him come and look into this 
black, bloody hole—upon this horrid 
confusion, these wet muddy graves—this 
reeking mass of corruption of rotting 
corpses, that fill the air with this intoler- 
able stench.” A Union aide’s comments 
caught the sentiment of the men of both 
armies. “I never expect to be believed 
when I tell of what I saw of the horrors 
of Spotsylvania,” he wrote, “because I 
should be loath to believe it myself, were 
the case reversed”! 

Several years ago, I gave a talk to the 
Christ Church Preservation Society in 
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Mt. Pleasant, South Carolina. The presi- 
dent of that organization—Mary Julia 
Royall, a local historian—presented me 
a packet of materials she had collected 
about men from the area who had served 
in the Confederate armies. Among the 
documents were copies of letters from 
Charles E. Whilden of Charleston, and 
articles about the Whilden family. After 
perusing the papers, I realized that I had 
come upon one of the most engaging 
privates to serve in the war. Here was a 
man who not only played a prominent 
but forgotten role at Spotsylvania Court 
House, but who left behind a remarkably 
full account of his life.* 

Subsequently, I searched libraries 
and archives across the country for ma- 
terial about Charles Whilden, his family, 


ss Charles Whilden: UNSUNG 


his friends, and his compatriots. The 
Whilden family papers were in the South 
Carolina Historical Society in Charleston, 
and in archives in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. A well-educated and prolific writer, 
Charles generated a treasure-trove of let- 
ters to family members detailing his ex- 
periences before and after the war. His 
brigade commander, Samuel McGowan, 
has never been the subject of a biogra- 
phy, but the general’s descendants were 
swimming in family papers and gra- 
ciously shared them with me. A descen- 
dant of Charles’ regimental commander 
Comillus Wickliffe McCreary was simi- 
larly obliging, as were family members of 
various men who served with Charles in 
the 1st South Carolina. More digging un- 
earthed a pamphlet published in the 


1890s recounting the life and experiences 
of the Whilden family slave who helped 
raise Charles from birth. And, of course, 
I spent considerable time visiting the 
battlefields where Charles had fought, 
standing where he stood and trying to 
fathom what those places must have 
looked, sounded, smelled, and felt like to 
him. 

Charles was born in Charleston in 
1824. His father was a struggling news- 
paperman—some editions of his papers 
survive in the Charleston Library Soci- 
ety—and died early in Charles’ child- 
hood, leaving the family on the brink of 
financial disaster. Charles, his mother, 
and his siblings limped along with the 
help of the family slave, Maumer Juno, 
who by day raised the children and man- 
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aged the household, and by night took 
in washing and ironing, remitting her pay 
to the family. 

The Charleston of Charles’ youth 
bore little resemblance to the Charleston 
of romance novels. A quarter or more of 
all African slaves brought into North 
America passed through Charleston’s 
slave markets, and black faces populated 
the city. Slavery touched every aspect of 
the city’s social, political, and economic 
life. By one estimate, three-quarters of the 
city’s white families—the Whildens 
among them—owned slaves, and com- 
merce in human flesh was an accepted 
part of daily life. 

Charleston had an emphatic black 
majority, leaving the whites ever fearful 
of servile insurrection. Two years before 
Charles’ birth, white Charleston’s dread 
of a slave rebellion assumed dramatic 
immediacy with the discovery of a 
planned revolt by Denmark Vesey, a free 
black living in the city. Vesey and his as- 
sociates were hanged, and South Caro- 
lina enacted a spate of repressive laws 
designed to reduce the chances of slave 
insurrection. Curfews governed the 
movement of blacks at night and vigi- 
lante committees dispensed summary 
justice to wayward slaves and to white 
strangers suspected of harboring aboli- 
tionist views. As anti-slavery sentiment 
grew in the North and around the world, 
South Carolina’s defense of the institu- 
tion became increasingly strident, and 
Charleston’s economic, religious, and 
political leaders stressed the consistent 
theme that emancipation threatened the 
death knell of Southern civilization. Ri- 
chard Furman, pastor of Charleston’s 
First Baptist Church where Charles and 
his family worshiped, publicly addressed 
the governor of South Carolina, ex- 
pounding a Biblical defense of slavery as 
a positive social good. 

Charles’ views on slavery matched 
those of his parents, his peers, and his 
southern contemporaries; it is difficult to 
imagine how they could have been oth- 
erwise. Throughout his life, Charles 
voiced deep distrust for abolitionists, and 
he gladly risked his life to fight for a 
breakaway republic dedicated to preserv- 
ing slavery. Yet, ironically, his family owed 


Left: Union forces pierce the Confederate line 
at the Mule Shoe. Courtesy Historic Print & 
Map Company, www.historicprint.com. 
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its very economic survival to a slave who 
had raised him and for whom he ex- 
pressed heartfelt love and respect. Mod- 
ern readers might find it hard to sympa- 
thize with a man who actively espoused 
pro-slavery views. Charles, however, fit 
within the cultural and intellectual main- 
stream of his place and time. 


+ + 


Failure and disappointment dogged 
Charles’ adult life. He managed to pass 
the South Carolina Bar, but his law prac- 
tice in Charleston failed, as did his at- 
tempt to establish a practice in the Caro- 
lina Upcountry. Like many of his 
contemporaries, he sought opportunity 
elsewhere, and the early 1850s found him 
in Detroit, selling copper-mining stock 
and lakefront real estate. Borrowing 
heavily from his family, he moved to 
Santa Fe and eked out a living as a clerk 
to a local commissary officer. A fling at 
farming failed to pan out—there was a 
draught, followed by a plague of grass- 


hoppers—and Charles seemed destined | 


to a life of obscurity. 

News of the firing on Fort Sumter 
heightened Charles’ southern patriotism. 
He had lived for almost a decade in De- 
troit and in the wilds of New Mexico, but 
Charleston remained the standard 
against which he judged everything. 
Other visitors might have been intrigued 
by the western frontier with its exotic 
Spanish ways, but Charles reflexively 
measured the place against his home 
town and found it sorely lacking. Al- 
though well read, Charles was unabash- 
edly provincial. 

Returning to Charleston proved dif- 
ficult. Late 1861 saw Charles in the Ba- 
hamas, still trying to reach home. A storm 
at sea blew off the ship’s covering, and 
Charles completed the journey exposed 
to the blistering tropical sun. For the rest 
of his life, he suffered from epileptic sei- 
zures that he attributed to this ordeal. 

According to Whilden family lore, 
Charles volunteered several times for 
Confederate service but was rejected be- 
cause of his advancing age and ill health. 
Finally, in February 1864, he successfully 
enlisted in the 1st South Carolina Infan- 
try. His luck, it seemed, had finally 
changed. 

In fact, Charles could not have ended 
up in a worse place. The Ist South Caro- 
lina was part of Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia, which was soon to be in the 


vortex of some of the war’s most vicious 
combat. And Charles’ brigade, headed by 
Brigadier General Samuel McGowan, 
served as the army’s shock troops; it 
would be Charles’ lot to find himself in 
the very outfit destined to see the worst 
of the campaign’s carnage. Company I, 
to which Charles was assigned, had 
twenty-eight privates, only nine of whom 
had ever been in combat; the remaining 
nineteen men had joined since Gettys- 
burg. No one, of course, could know it at 
the time, but more than half of the men 
in Company I would be killed, wounded, 
or captured during their first week fight- 
ing Grant. 


+ + 


On the morning of May 4, as the 
Army of the Potomac started across the 
Rapidan on its movement against Lee, the 
men of the 1st South Carolina struck 
camp and headed toward the Union 
army. Passing through Orange Court 
House with Lieutenant General Ambrose 
P. Hill’s Third Corps, McGowan’s men 
camped for the night near the edge of the 
Wilderness. The next morning they 
pressed out the Orange Plank Road, en- 
gaging the enemy late in the day. Con- 
cerned that mounting Union attacks 
might break his line, Hill thrust McGow- 
an’s troops into battle. Charles was about 
to have his first taste of combat. 

Leaping over a set of low breast- 
works, Charles and his companions ad- 
vanced through a dense tangle of vines 
and second growth. Men began falling as 
they battled an invisible foe, firing back 
into the forest. At one juncture, the Ist 
was almost cut off from the rest of the 
army, but the troops fought doggedly on, 
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Another view of the vicious fighting in the Mule Shoe. 


holding their ground against tremendous 
odds, Night brought an end to the battle, 
and the exhausted men entrenched where 
they lay, in places only yards from the 
enemy. Pickets fired blindly into the dark- 
ness, and the slightest movement pro- 
voked angry volleys of musketry. 
Charles had distinguished himself 
on his first day of battle. He had stared 
death in the face, but he had not run. He 
had stood by his companions and had 
endured the worst that Grant could 
throw at them. And he had received an 
unexpected honor. During the months 
before the campaign, Charles had be- 
friended Lieutenant James Armstrong, 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


_ from Charleston. Armstrong’s job was to 
_ select the men who carried the regiment’s 
| battle flag into combat. During this first 
| day of battle in the Wilderness, the 


regiment's successive flag bearers had all 
been killed or wounded, and Armstrong 
appointed Charles to the post of honor. 

Early the next morning, Grant 
launched a massive assault against the 
Confederates holding the Orange Plank 
Road. Hill’s line buckled, and the troops 
—Charles among them—streamed to the 


, Tear. Lee, who had made his headquar- 
| ters in Widow Tapp’s Field a mile behind 
the battle line, looked on in dismay as the 
| wreckage of Hill’s corps tumbled rear- 
_ ward. “My God, General McGowan, is 
_ this splendid brigade of yours running 
| like a flock of geese?” Lee cried as he spot- 
ted the harried commander. Feeling the 
_ sting of Lee’s rebuke, McGowan called 
back, “General, the men are not whipped. 
_ They only want a place to form, and they 
_ will fight as well as they ever did.” The 
: South Carolinians, however, found no 


convenient place to form and continued 
their retreat. Just as the situation seemed 
past saving, a column of fresh Confeder- 
ates—Lieutenant General James Long- 
street’s corps—strode up from the west, 
pushing its way through Hill’s fugitives. 
In one of his finest performances, Long- 
street repulsed the Federals and launched 
a turning movement that rolled up the 
southern end of the Union line. 

The day ended in a Confederate vic- 
tory, but Charles and his fellow Carolin- 
ians were in no mood to celebrate. They 
had disgraced themselves in front of the 
army and General Lee. 
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+ + 


The opportunity for McGowan’s 
men to redeem their reputation would 
soon come, Stymied in the Wilderness, 
Grant shifted ten miles south toward a 
crossroads hamlet named Spotsylvania 
Court House. Elements of Lee’s army, 
however, beat Grant to his objective, and 
for three days the opposing forces battled 
for possession of the town. Throwing up 
formidable earthworks, Lee’s troops re- 
pelled the Union attacks and blocked the 
approaches to the critical road junction. 


Brigadier General Samuel McGowan (inset) and the McCoull House. 


Lee’s Spotsylvania line had a glaring 
weakness that was to play an important 
role in Charles’ fate. Near the center of 
the rebel position, the terrain welled 
north toward the Union army, then 
shifted around to the south, forming a 
large salient that the soldiers dubbed the 
Mule Shoe. The Mule Shoe was a weak 
part of the Confederate defenses, and 
Grant recognized its vulnerability. After 
four futile days of butting against Lee’s 
Spotsylvania line, he decided to launch a 
massive attack against the Mule Shoe. The 
assault was to be a surprise, coming near 
dawn, and was to involve a simultaneous 
rush by close to 60,000 Union soldiers. 

During the night of May 11, in a 
pounding rain storm, Grant moved his 
men into place for the attack. The assault 
the next morning caught the rebels com- 
pletely unprepared. Within minutes, 
northern troops were vaulting over the 
earthworks, stabbing with bayonets and 
wielding their muskets like clubs. Grant 
had broken open the broad, blunt head 
of the Mule Shoe, severing the rebel line. 


The victory that had eluded him in the 
Wilderness now seemed close at hand. 

Recognizing the magnitude of the 
crisis, Lee began constructing a new de- 
fensive line behind the Mule Shoe. Build- 
ing new fortifications, however, would 
take time. Fresh troops had to be found 
who could hold the attackers at bay until 
other soldiers finished preparing the fall- 
back position. 

And so Lee began sending his best 
units into the salient, retaking several 
hundred yards of the captured entrench- 


ments. The rebel troops who had recap- 
tured part of the Mule Shoe’s western leg, 
however, found themselves in a death- 
trap. The earthworks they now occupied 
were commanded by a prominent stretch 
of high ground that coincidentally 
marked the point where the Mule Shoe’s 
western leg bent slightly to the right. 
Thousands of Union soldiers packed this 
elevated terrain and were able to fire 
down into the rebels. The bend in the 
line—aptly called the Bloody Angle by 
the soldiers who fought there—held the 
key to the battle. 

Calling up his best combat outfit, Lee 
sent McGowan’s brigade into the fray. 
The South Carolinians charged toward 
the high ground, determined to take the 
Bloody Angle and restore their standing 
in General Lee’s eyes. Charles, visibly suf- 
fering from seizures, tried to carry the 
battle flag, but his friend Armstrong 
coaxed the banner from him. As the 


_ troops surged ahead, McGowan fell 


wounded, and the sheer force of fire- 
power from the angle buffeted them to 
the left. The South Carolinians had failed 
to take the position and now found them- 
selves in the same predicament as the 


_ soldiers they had been sent to rescue. 


Scored by sheets of lead, Charles and his 
compatriots packed into the pens formed 
by the main works and the traverses, five 
to six men deep, huddling low in a foul 
brew of rainwater and gore. 

Chance had placed the Ist South 
Carolina on the right end of McGowan’s 
position, closest to the angle, and orders 
went out for the regiment to charge and 
take the high ground. The Ist South 
Carolina’s colonel stood and was shot 
down, as was his second in command. 
The men anxiously waited for someone 
to lead the attack. 

Charles’ moment had come. Shout- 
ing above the din, the forty-year-old in- 
valid demanded that Armstrong return 
the battle flag to him. Armstrong com- 
plied, and Charles held the banner high 
and started toward the Bloody Angle, 
marching directly into the blaze of mus- 
ketry. Cannon balls arched overhead 
from both sides, minié balls splattered at 


_ his feet, but Charles kept on, eyes fixed 


on the angle. Inspired by his bravery, his 
comrades surged toward the angle, some 


_ running along the top of the works 


through a gauntlet of musketry and can- 
non fire, others slogging through the 
trenches and over the traverses. 
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A bullet ripped through Charles’ 
shirt, injuring his left shoulder, but he 
continued on, determined to reach his 
objective. Another bullet tore off the top 
of the flagstaff, ripping loose part of the 
banner, and it fluttered precariously from 
its lower corner. Fearful that the flag 
might fall, Charles pulled it free, wrapped 
it around his body, and strode coura- 
geously on, a human flagpole in the midst 
of a leaden storm. Rebel yells rose above 
the roar of battle, bayonets flashed, and 
with a wild rush the men of the 1st South 
Carolina overran the blueclad troops 
holding the angle, securing the critical 
high ground for Lee’s army. 

For the next twenty hours, McGow- 
an’s men held the Bloody Angle, fending 
off wave after wave of Union attacks. At 
three o’clock the next morning, Lee with- 
drew the troops into his new line to the 
rear. Once more, Lee had foiled Grant’s 
juggernaut. 


+ + 


Injured and suffering from epilepsy, 
Charles spent a few days in a field hospi- 
tal near Spotsylvania Court House and 
continued on to a hospital in Richmond. 
He returned home to Charleston and was 
discharged that fall from the army due 
to his ill health. That winter, when word 
reached Charleston that Major General 
William T. Sherman might be headed 
toward the city, Charles fled to Colum- 
bia for safety. Sherman, of course, went 
to Columbia also and burned part of the 
town. Charles survived that ordeal, re- 
turning to his native Charleston during 
the last months of the war. What finally 
happened to him—and the fate of the 
battle flag, which he brought home from 
the Bloody Angle—is related in my book 
about Charles, Carrying the Flag. 

Charles’ remarkable tale underscores 
the capacity of insignificant figures to 
alter the course of history. Generals set 
armies in motion, and privates are but 
cogs in the wheels of military machines. 
But what privates do can irretrievably 
affect the meshing of the martial gears 
and determine the outcome of battles and 
wars. And so it was with Charles. He 
never received official recognition for his 
deed, but the impact of his actions 
rippled widely. In part because of Charles’ 
bravery, the Confederates captured the 
Bloody Angle, enabling Lee to win the 
battle; and the Civil War would continue 
for ten more blood-stained months. | 


N 


THIS ARTICLE is adapted from Gordon 
C. Rhea’s most recent book, Carrying the 
Flag (Basic Books, 2003), which recounts 
the absorbing true story of Charles 
Whilden. 


| NOTES: 
_ 1. Isaac C. Hadden to Kate, May 15, 1864, in 


New York Historical Society; David Coon 
to Emma, June 5, 1864, in Library of 
Congress;Susan W. Benson, ed., Berry Ben- 
son's Civil War Book: Memoirs of a Confed- 
erate Scout and Sharpshooter (Athens, Ga., 
1991), 77; Thomas W. Hyde, Following the 
Greek Cross; or, Memories of the Sixth Army 
Corps (Boston, 1894), 201. 

. I was greatly helped in my search for 
Whilden materials by C. Michael Harring- 
ton, a lawyer and historian living in Hous- 
ton, Texas. 
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“FROM THE LINE OF FIRE” 


This issue’s cover painting by John Paul Strain 
depicts Robert E. Lee and James Longstreet 
during the Battle of the Wilderness. General 
John Gregg’s Texas Brigade had arrived in the 
nick of time to prevent a Federal breakthrough, 
and Lee—his blood up—had spurred his 
horse forward toward the enemy. The Texans 
had urged him to go back, and Lee’s aide Ma- 
jor Venable rode up, yelling “General Longstreet 
is at hand!” Lee reigned in and the two com- 
manders conferred, Longstreet tactfully sug- 
gesting they move out of the line of fire. 


For more information call 
(817) 560-2143 
or visit www.johnpaulstrain.com 
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DENMARK 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Contact: c/o The Danish American Civil War 
Society and Roundtable 
Aarhusgade 99, 5.tv. 
2100 Kbh 0 / Copenhagen, Denmark 
Website: www.sahs.dk » Phone: + 45 39 27 44 86 
Email: trpetersen@mail.tele.dk 


+ + 


ee 
CALIFORNIA 


Geographic Locale: North Bay 
NORTH BAY CWRT 
Contact: John Waller 
640 Zinnia Court, Sonoma, CA 95476 
(707) 938-0497 + Johncon@earthlink.net 


Geographic Locale: San Francisco Peninsula 
PENINSULA CWRT 
Wanted Civil War buffs for good fellowship, 
educational programs and tasty meals on the 
San Francico Peninsula. 

PCWRT, PO. Box 1464, San Carlos, CA 94070 
PCWRT@durate.com + (650) 325-8556 
SE 
D.C. 

Geographic Locale: 

Washington D.C. /Northern Virginia / Maryland 
CAPITOL HILL CWRT 
Contact: Valerie Cannady, President 
Valerina.Cannady@sbcglobal.net 
11409 Bayard Drive, Mitchellville, MD 20721 
(301) 262-3768 ° www.chewrt.org 
ee 
FLORIDA 
Geographic Locale: SW Florida 
FT. MYERS CWRT 
Contact: Roger Lawrence 
1267 Cleburne Drive, Ft. Myers, FL 33919 
(239) 275-6269 - Roger789@comcast.net 


GEORGIA 


Geographic Locale: Northeast Georgia 
NORTHEAST GEORGIA CWRT 
Contact: Steve Narrie, President 
c/o Gwinnett History Museum 
455 South Perry Street, Lawrenceville, GA 30045 
www.negacwIt.org 


HAWAII 


Geographic Locale: Honolulu 
HAWAII CWRT 
Contact: Damian Paul 
32 Kainehe Street, Kailua, HI 96734 
(808) 261-8663 » pauld001@hawaii.rr.com 


_—_————— 


ILLINOIS 


Geographic Locale: Chicago 
CWRT OF CHICAGO 
Contact: Janet Linhart 
1465 McCormick Pl., Wheaton, IL 60187 
(630) 752-1330 * janetlinhart@att.net 


Geographic Locale: Northern Illinois 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS CWRT 
Contact: John Luberda 
727 South Dryden Place 
Arlington Heights, IL 60005 
or Thomas D. Postema, 5505 Silent Brook Lane, 
Rolling Meadows, IL 60008 
TPostema@msn.com ° (847) 259-4240 


Geographic Locale: West Suburban Chicago 
SALT CREEK CWRT 
Contact: William J. Hupp 
P.O. Box 4873 
Wheaton, IL 60189 *° wjhupp@aol.com 


——_—_———————— 


INDIANA 


Geographic Locale: Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS CWRT 
Contact: Ms. Nikki Scholfield 
7929 Hunters Path, Indianapolis, IN 46214-1535 
NISCHOFIELD@aol.com 


—— 


KENTUCKY 


Geographic Locale: Louisville, Ky. and So. Ind. 
LOUISVILLE CWRT 
Contact: Joe Reinhart 
PO. Box 1861, Louisville, KY 40201 
(502) 426-7296 « sixthky@bellsouth.net 


MARYLAND 


Geographic Locale: Frederick, Maryland 
FREDERICK COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Betty Ridgley 
P.O. Box 3232, Frederick, MD 21705 
(301) 662-6557 * BR1862@aol.com 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Geographic Locale: Dedham, MA / South Shore 
OLDE COLONY CWRT 
Contact: Gordon Kwok 
Email: Gordonkwok@aol.com 
Website: 
http://members.aol.com/gordonkwok/occwrt.htm} 


CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLE DIRECTORY 


MICHIGAN 


Geographic Locale: Kalamazoo 
KALAMAZOO CWRT 
Contact: David Jordan 
6804 E. Hickory Point Drive, Portage, MI 49024 
(269) 323-3757 


Seen EEE EEE 


MISSOURI 
Geographic Locale: Springfield 
CWRT OF THE OZARKS 
Contact: John Purtell 
P.O. Box 3451, Springfield, MO 65808 
jc_pd@msn.com 


Deen eee nnn TT UU EEE EES 


NEW JERSEY 


Geographic Locale: Northern New Jersey 
PHIL KEARNY CWRT 
Contact: Mary Kuczek 
P.O. Box 183, Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 
email: info@philkearnycwrt.org 
(973) 770-2899 


—_—_——————————— 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Geographic Locale: Morehead City 
FORT MACON CWRT 
Contact: Jack Little 
P.O. Box 1862 
Morehead City, NC 28557 
fmcwrt@yahoo.com 


NEW YORK 


Geographic Locale: Hudson Valley 
ULSTER COUNTY CWRT 
Contact: Joel Craig 
P.O. Box 120 
Stone Ridge, NY 12484 
uccwrt@hvc.rr.com 


Geographic Locale: Binghamton 
BINGHAMTON CWRT 
Contact: Eileen Patch, Newsletter Editor 
3656 Lott Street, Endwell, NY 13760 
e-mail: epatch@stny.rr.com 


OREGON 


Geographic Locale: Portland 
PORTLAND CWRT 
Contact: Tom Edwards 
7401 SE 36th Avenue, Portland, OR 97202 
(503) 774-6911 


OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Marion County 
MARION COUNTY CWRT 
169 E. Church Street, Marion, OH 43302 
(740) 387-4255 
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OHIO 


Geographic Locale: Central Ohio 
CENTRAL OHIO CWRT, COLUMBUS 
Contact: Pete Zuhars 
P.O. Box 471 
Lewis Center, OH 43035 
(740) 363-9542 + zeteman@yahoo.com 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Geographic Locale: North East Pennsylvania 
WYOMING VALLEY CWRT 
Secretary: Reese E. Pelton 
P.O. Box 613, Dallas, PA 18612 
Repnov@aol.com 


Deen en nn EEE EEE EEE EES 


TENNESSEE 


Geographic Locale: Nashville 
BATTLE OF NASHVILLE 
PRESERVATION SOCIETY & CWRT 
Contact: R.W. Henderson 
BONPS, P.O. Box 121796 
Nashville, TN 37212 
(615) 780-3636 * www.bonps.org 


—— 


TEXAS 


Geographic Locale: Houston 
HOUSTON CWRT 
Contact: Roland Bienvenu 
P.O. Box 4215, Houston, TX 77210-4215 
(281)-438-2907 
Roland.Bienvenu@cityofhouston.net 
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WASHINGTON 


Georaphic Locale: Puget Sound 
PUGET SOUND CWRT 
Contact: Clarke V. Harrison 
3921 108th Avenue NE, Bellevue, WA 98004 
(425) 822-2267 + clarkeh@nwlink.com 


+ % 


TO ASK ABOUT A CWRT 
CONTACT AD AND ACCESS 
TO THE N&S MAILING LIST CALL 
(559) 855-8636 


Email: northandsouth@netptc.net 
or write: 
NORTH & SOUTH 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 
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The Wilderness, Spotsylvania 


Court House, and North Anna 


Here, south of the Rappahannock, is another wide area of battlefields, on 
which, perhaps, more soldiers have perished in an equal space than anywhere, 
excepting round Ypres and Verdun. Here the campaigns lie one upon the other; 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville are overlaid by the Wilderness and 
Spottsylvania. The trenches crisscross one another; the monuments of dead com- 
manders and shot-torn regiments are of different years. An earthly palimpsest 


of tragedy! — Winston Churchill, 1929* 


I grew up in Ohio with a reverence 
for the giants in blue and gray who 
struggled across Virginia’s countryside. 
After evening prayers my mother would 
read to me from books I had scooped up 
at the local library. My favorite was Ameri- 
can Heritage’s The Golden Book of The 
Civil War. Particularly captivating were 
David Greenspan’s maps showing a “bird’s 
eye view” of the major battlefields— 
Lilliputian soldiers on reasonably accu- 
rate-looking terrain, with muskets and 
cannon blazing away. 

From Greenspan’s Wilderness and 
Spotsylvania battlefield map I learned as 
a nine-year-old the names Bloody Angle, 
Widow Tapp Farm, Orange Plank Road, 
Harris Farm, Brock Road, the Ni and Po 
Rivers, and so on. Those names were and 
are sacred to me. While my mother read 
about Spotsylvania’s battles I would close 
my eyes and wonder what things must 
have looked like in 1864. I would dream 
about thousands of troops marching into 
battle in tight formations. I could see traf- 
fic jams of wagons, caissons, horses, and 
troops clogging the roads. 

Then there were the photographs of 
dead Rebels taken at Harris Farm, the fi- 
nal phase of the fourteen-day-long 
Spotsylvania bloodbath. These images 
that I first saw as a child were also the first 
pictures I had ever seen of dead people, 
and they left a huge impression on me. 
The Golden Book put me in touch with 
the roots of American history. My 
mother’s readings probably did more to 


* In the 1920s future British prime minis- 
ter Winston Churchill visited America’s 
Civil War battlefields, and reported on 
them in matchless prose for the Daily Tele- 
graph. Excerpts from his columns are re- 
produced in bold throughout the article. 


create my 1860s addiction than anything 
else. 

However, books had their restric- 
tions. I wanted to visit the land—to make 
a literal connection, and commune with 
the past. And so in June 1991, filled with 
anticipation, I visited the Wilderness and 


An Alabamian wrote: 

In the trenches, Spotsylvania C.H. 
May 20, 1864 

...on Thursday, May 5th at 
Wilderness Tavern the struggle 
was renewed in terrible earnest. 
There has never, perhaps, been 
more desperate fighting upon 
any field than was performed 
here. For eight long hours this 
murderous work went on. The 
volleys were regular and steady, 
and to the uninitiated who heard 
it at a distance would readily 
have been mistaken for the 
echoing of a thunderstorm. All 
the evening long and far into the 
night the demon of destruction 
and woe held its carnival amidst 
the demoniac revelry of the 
bloody hours, and from cannon’s 
mouth and muskets blazing 


Fawn Lake, an NTS community. 


It was with deep interest that I fol- 
lowed these memorable operations. No 
one can understand what happened 
merely through reading books and 
studying maps. You must see the 
ground; you must cover the distances 
in person.... 


THE WILDERNESS 
May 5 and 6, 1864 
118,000 Union troops; 66,000 Confederate 
troops; 28,000 killed, wounded, missing. 
The Wilderness battlefield covers 13,181 
acres; 2,824 acres are protected (including 
easements), or just twenty-one percent. 
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country’s history was traced in 
lines of flame and gore. 

The enemy now bent all his 
energies and summoned all his 
resources to the fearful arena 
where his fate and ours and the 
destiny of unborn millions 
vibrated amid the chances of war. 


I stood in the Confederate earth- 
works near the Hill-Ewell Drive and at- 
tempted to get a sense of what transpired 
there. Instead of hearing birds chirping, 
or the wind blowing, I heard circular saws 
and hammers putting up new homes, 
constructed in a subdivision called “Lake 


Both Courtesy Rob Hodge 


Wilderness,” just one hundred feet away 
from the last physical evidence of the 
battle. The earthworks are certainly rel- 
evant to the understanding of the conflict, 
not purely ina literal sense, but in a spiri- 
tual sense also. For the student of the sub- 
ject, academic or not—and most impor- 
tantly for the interested layman—to be 
able to make a connection with the sol- 
diers that were in that tempest is mean- 
ingful, needed, and important. 

At the end of the Hill-Ewell Drive 
there was another development, featur- 
ing a behemoth brick wall with the words 
“Fawn Lake, An NTS Community” 
prominently displayed. I was in shock, 
and too numb to be upset at what J be- 
lieved was a great wrong being done. It 
was on this very spot that Lieutenant Gen- 
eral James Longstreet had brought his two 
divisions of 11,200 Southerners up from 
Orange County on a forty-two-mile 
forced march to join the battle. Just in 


Witnessing the betrayal of our heri- 
tage by past and present governments and 
generations, I was troubled. It was on that 
day that I became concerned about battle- 
field preservation. Nevertheless, I 
thought, May 5 and 6, 1864, are just two 
days in history. Perhaps I was overreact- 
ing. Perhaps the memory of thousands of 
American boys who died in this area is 
no longer important enough, if it ever 
was, to preserve. After all, it happened 
many years ago. Gaining the attention of 
the public is no easy task, and history 
(perhaps because of the way it is pre- 
sented) has an even steeper hill to climb 
to get into the minds of children and 
adults alike. American history, and its 
preservation, are compelled to compete 
with MTV, American Idol, Play Station, 
NASCAR, the NFL, and so on. 

Yet the Civil War is the core of our 
being. Because of the war, four million 
Americans were freed from slavery. Over 


The Wilderness intersection. 


time, Longstreet’s Rebels smashed into the 
Yankee II Corps, saving Robert E. Lee’s 
army from defeat. 

The places that I had grown up re- 
vering were once more under attack. No 
longer threatened by Yankee soldiers with 
cannons, they were being assaulted in- 
stead by hundreds of developers with 
hundreds of millions of dollars, building 
hundreds of thousands of pressboard and 
hot-glue-gun “McMansions.” Where 
Grant and Lee first fought each other now 
stood subdivisions with street names like 
Longstreet Drive, Bayonet Circle, and 
General Wilcox Point. 


six hundred thousand American boys lost 
their lives fighting for what they believed 
to be right. And the strength of the fed- 
eral government vis a vis the states 
changed both for better and for worse. It 
has been said, “A people which forgets its 
past is like a man who has lost his 
memory.’ Asa nation we need to preserve 
our past, in order more fully to know who 
we are. 

The struggle that took place in the 
Wilderness is an important part of the 
story of the war. Sometimes I have fa- 
cetiously thought that when everyone 
is asleep the “developer fairy” comes to 


a battlefield and plants little red and 
green Monopoly-sized homes with a 
sprinkling of Miracle Grow! Yet along 
the I-95 corridor we are facing a mas- 
sive population explosion. The north- 
eastern megalopolis is stretching down 
toward Richmond, creating one mas- 
sive suburb 1,000 miles long—and 
Spotsylvania is the latest victim. 

And with every new subdivision 
comes increased traffic, and pressure to 
change old roadbeds in an often vain at- 
tempt to minimize congestion. Currently, 
for example, neighboring Orange County 
wants to expand modern-day Route 20 
(the continuation of the old Orange 
Turnpike) to four lanes from Route 3 to 
Orange. This would cut through the heart 
of the National Park Service’s protected 
portion of the first day’s Wilderness 
battlefield. Route 20 is the main artery 
that the Federal army advanced over. 

Widening or building a road is like 
putting a band-aid ona mortal wound— 
it doesn’t heal, it merely conceals the 
problem; no real solution is explored. The 
destruction of the many battlefields 
around this metropolitan area is a fore- 
runner of what faces the rest of America; 
it is just a matter of time. There is no strat- 
egy in place to manage the lightening-fast 
growth of suburbia that will have a nega- 
tive impact on millions of Americans for 
decades, and perhaps for centuries. 

At the intersection of Routes 3 and 
20 now stands a Sheetz gas station, de- 
veloped by the Silver Companies. This is 
the same company that built the huge 
“Central Park” commercial development 
on much of the 1863 battlefield of Salem 
Church (a 40,000-man battle), and now 
they plan a residential behemoth subdi- 
vision right on the Union attack route 
toward the Mule Shoe. 

However, there is some good news: 
the Central Virginia Battlefields Trust 
(CVBT) has acquired several parcels of 
land along Route 20, including a few 
acres from the Silver Companies. The 
Friends of the Wilderness Battlefield have 
helped rehabilitate “Ellwood” —the only 
period home on the battlefield. Most im- 
portantly, Fawn Lake sold to the National 
Park Service five hundred acres of core 
battlefield land, called Hamilton’s 
Thicket, which was originally slated for 
117 homes. 

John Hennessy, chief historian at 
Fredericksburg/Spotsylvania National 
Military Park (FSNMP), said of the 
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Hamilton’s Thicket purchase, “As difficult 
as it can be protecting these historic sites, 
it is nice to see victories and accomplish- 
ments.” 


SPOTSYLVANIA 


May 7-21, 1864 
111,000 Union troops; 63,000 Confederate 
troops; 28,000 killed, wounded, missing. 
The Spotsylvania battlefield covers 20,482 
acres; 1,375 acres are preserved, or just 
seven percent. 

... the trench lines trailing away 
through the deserted forest, revive the 
past with strange potency. 

The 20,000-man assault on the Con- 
federate salient called the “Mule Shoe” is 
the best-known part of the often over- 
looked fourteen-day saga known as the 
Battle of Spotsylvania. Yet there is a lot 
more to Spotsylvania than the Mule 
Shoe fight of May 12. What happened 
before and after is also important and 
meaningful. 


Po River, May 10, 1864 
18,000 Union troops; 9,000 Confederate 
troops. 


A Confederate soldier wrote: 


Spotsylvania County Va 
May 10, 1864 

Dear Father 
This is my last letter to you. I went 
into battle this evening as courier 
for General Heth. I have been 
struck by a piece of shell and my 
right shoulder is horribly mangled 
& I know death is inevitable. I am 
very weak but I wrote to you 
because I know you would be 
delighted to read a word from 
your dying son. I know death is 
near, that I will die far from home 
and friends of my early youth but 
I have friends here too who are 
kind to me. My Friend Fairfax will 
write you at my request and give 
you the particulars of my death. 
My grave will be marked so that 
you may visit it if you desire to do 
so, but is optionary with you 
whether you let my remains rest 
here or in Mississippi. I would like 
to rest in the grave yard with my 
dear mother and brothers but its a 
matter of minor importance. Let 
us all try to reunite in heaven. I 
pray my God to forgive my sins & 
I feel that his promises are true 


that he will forgive me and save 

me. Give my love to all my friends. 

My strength fails me. My horse & 

my equipments will be left for 

you. Again a long farewell to you. 

May we meet in heaven. 

Your Dying son, 
J. R. Montgomery 

This soldier was mortally wounded 
in the fighting between Heth’s butternut 
division and Barlow’s Federals near the 
Po River. It was this letter that sparked 
CVBT board member John D. Mitchell to 
look into the preservation of the Po River. 
“T heard that the land was being subdi- 
vided and that concerned me. When I saw 
a ‘For Sale’ sign I felt we should look over 
the ground and see what we could do to 
save it.” CVBT now owns forty acres on 
the Po. 


The Mule Shoe and 
Bloody Angle, May 12, 1864 
40,000 Union troops; 20,000 Confederate 

troops. 

We are anxious to see the celebrated 
‘Bloody Angle’ in the salient of the 
Spottsylvania lines. The sandy tracks 
through this wild, wooded region are in- 
tricate. 

The Mule Shoe is a place where gray 
ghosts haunt my mind. Something reso- 
nates here—a feeling or presence of mel- 
ancholy, emotion, violence, and peace. 
This is where a twenty-two-inch diameter 
oak tree was felled by massed musket fire. 

A soldier wrote of this fight, “We 
could hardly tell one another apart. No 
Mardi Gras Carnival ever devised such a 
diabolical looking set of devils as we were. 
It was no imitation affair of red paint and 
burnt cork, but genuine human gore and 
gun powder smoke that came from guns 
belching death at close range.” 

The famed Union II Corps launched 
their attack on the Mule Shoe salient at 
4:30 a.m. on Thursday, May 12. This 
20,000-man Yankee attack lasted twenty 
hours, much of it in hand-to-hand com- 
bat. By contrast, General George Pickett’s 
famous charge at Gettysburg was only 
12,500-men-strong and lasted less than an 
hour. Yet the Silver Companies plan to 
develop the area where this attack started. 
If anyone wanted to build on the site of 
Pickett’s Charge, there would be national 
outrage. But if present plans come to frui- 
tion, some of the most important ground 
at Spotsylvania will be compromised by 
tract housing, generating light and noise 
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pollution and additional traffic on rural 
roads. 

When Churchill visited the Mule 
Shoe’s Bloody Angle he used as a guide a 
local farmer who had witnessed the battle 
as a child: 

... he and his father and two other 
children were in their farm... and how 
suddenly one morning, very early, 
swarms of troops arrived, ‘like bees’! ‘The 
officer told us to pack up and clear out, 
for there was going to be a fight. My fa- 
ther... put the horse in the cart and flung 
what he could snatch into it; and we 
drove off just as the cannon began and 
the shots whistled about. ... Our house 
was in ruins. There must have been a 
thousand dead men lying in that field 
below it. We had nothing left in the 
world. We were terribly hungry. We col- 
lected broken biscuits from among the 
dead.’ 

The car stops. We alight and walk 
through sunlit glades of small oak, beech, 
and maple. ‘Here is the Angle, says our 
guide. ‘Here is where the dead lay thick- 
est. Yes! in this trench they were piled in 
heaps, both sides together, blue and grey. 
... See that little gully there? It was pour- 
ing with rain, and all the water running 
along it was red.’ 

A Mississippian who fought at the 
Mule Shoe recorded in his diary: 

“There was a white oak tree 

behind the salient immediately 

back of he apex. It was a spread- 

ing tree in full leaf when we got 

back to the ditch. About a foot 

and a half in diameter and solid, 

it had no decay in it at all. First 

the leaves and branches were cut 

off by bullets and then the larger 

limbs went. The whole trunk of 

the tree became plated with lead 

on the side toward the enemy 

and at last it was cut down with 

bullets that just skipped over the 

top of the breastwork. . .. It fell 
away from us and sank down” 

The stump of that same oak tree is 
now at the Smithsonian Museum. 


Myer’s Hill, May 14, 1864 
3,000 Union troops; 2,000 Confederate 
troops. 

Motor roads lace the towns to- 
gether. Swift cars fly to and fro; here 
and there skyscrapers shoot upwards. 
The population of Virginia is under- 
going a rapid increase. The old inhab- 
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itants are going to get rich; their lands 
are rising in value. 

The Virginians take all this very 
coolly. No doubt it will be nice to be rich 
and prosperous and go ahead, but still, 
they say, ‘we managed to get on all right 
before. We had a quiet life and culture of 
our own. Will it all be swamped by these 
new elements? We were knocked out of 
the world seventy years ago. We are not 
so very keen on going back. It may be 
progress, but it is Yankee progress.’ 


executive director of SBEA, says, “Myer’s 
Hill is the most pristine parcel of the sec- 
ond week of the Spotsylvania fighting. It 
has a compelling human interest story. 
John Henry Myer, a Fredericksburg con- 
fectioner, tried to avoid war and moved 
his family out of Fredericksburg to 
Spotsylvania, but the war followed him. 
Within a year the farm was destroyed.” 
The owner of the Myer’s Hill land has 
been interested in selling the property. He 
wants to build on another nearby prop- 


lst Massachusetts Heavy Artillery monument. 


Myer’s Hill, south of the Court- 
house Road, is where the Union left flank 
and Confederate right sparred on May 
14. It was at the Myer House that Gen- 
eral Meade met with Emory Upton and 
General Wright. The Rebel attack at 
Myer’s Hill almost resulted in Meade’s 
capture. 

Extensive earthworks, as well al ar- 
cheological remains, still exist on Myer’s 
Hill. The house burned down on May 15. 
Melted windowpanes stick out of the 
ground. Daffodils surround the ruins, 
and tangled undergrowth abounds. The 
old well may hold remains and relics of 
the battle. 

The Spotsylvania Battlefield Educa- 
tion Association (SBEA) wants to see the 
hill saved, and is conducting exhaustive 
research on the Myer’s Hill component 
of the Spotsylvania saga. The story is not 
as much about how many men were 
killed, but how Spotsylvanians were 
caught up in the war. John Cummings, 


erty he owns, which has three enormous, 
well-preserved lines of earthworks. 


Harris Farm, May 19, 1864 
16,000 Union troops; 6,000 Confederate 
troops. 

Nothing at the Harris Farm battle- 
field is protected except for a small ease- 
ment around the monument to the Ist 
Massachusetts Heavy Artillery—the only 
standing record that a battle took place 
here. These Northern artillerymen were 
taken from the Washington defenses and 
thrown into Grant’s army to act as infan- 
try. Harris Farm is the coda to the four- 
teen-day-long Spotsylvania saga, where 
Federal artillerymen-turned-infantry 
fought valiantly and suffered greatly. 

Perhaps what is most ironic about 
Harris Farm is a speech given at the un- 
veiling of the monument to the 1st Mas- 
sachusetts Heavy Artillery on the anniver- 
sary of the battle, May 19, 1901. The 
Yankee veterans asked a former foe—Mr. 


C. B. Watson of the 45th North Carolina 
Infantry—to speak about his experiences 
fighting against them. At the end of his 
speech Watson said, “These good people 
of Spotsylvania County understand all 
these things. They will guard and pro- 
tect this monument as their own. I look 
in their faces and feel and know this.” 

I would be embarrassed to show 
C.B. Watson or other veterans of Harris 
Farm the site today. How would they feel, 
seeing what has happened to the place? 
Developer Tom Sagun is currently build- 
ing homes on most of Harris Farm. 


+ + OF 


On my tour of the battlefields, I 
double-back toward Spotsylvania Court 
House, wanting to avoid the traffic in the 
direction of nearby Fredericksburg. The 
Courthouse Road (Route 208)—a di- 
vided highway from Harris Farm to 
Spotsylvania Court House—is a more 
relaxing drive, dense development not 
as apparent yet. Driving 208, with the 
sun lowering in the western sky, the his- 
toric Gayle House and Whig Hill stand 
prominently as ambassadors to historic 
Spotsylvania. Nature is amplified by the 
warm orange rays reflecting off beauti- 
ful cultivated fields, pastures, and woods. 
Natural beauty and history are all 
around. 

Some buildings from the battle still 
exist in Spotsylvania Court House—the 
Dabney House, the jail, the court house 
(although it is encapsulated by newer 
brick), Mount Zion Church. The quaint 
courthouse area is facing increasing traf- 
fic. A proposed by-pass would tempo- 
rarily alleviate the mounting automobile 
pressure; but this same by-pass has some 
people concerned about how it will af- 
fect the surrounding farms and battle- 
field. I realize we cannot save everything, 
but only seven percent of the Spotsyl- 
vania battlefield is protected at present. 
We will lose much of it soon if we don’t 
start caring about it more. 

Leaving the Court House I travel 
down the Old Massaponax Church Road 
and descend briefly into the rural Ni 
River Valley. 

... we breathe a different air. It is 
another country. The scenes of bustling 
progress, of thriving and profuse pros- 
perity, the echoes of the last word in mo- 
dernity, have been left behind. We have 
exchanged the twentieth century for the 
nineteenth. 
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At Massaponax Church Grant and 
his staff spent hours directing, from 
church pews, the Union war machine’s 
next move. Grant and his staff are well 
documented here—three photographs 
were taken showing the Union general 
conferring with his lieutenants. Today the 
old Massaponax Church sits at a busy in- 
tersection, across from a large Fas Mart 
gas station. I jump back into my 1985 
Bonneville and head south from Massa- 
ponax toward the North Anna River. It is 
tough to see the lightening-fast sprawl, 
and it is happening everyday in Spotsyl- 
vania County—the sixteenth fastest- 
growing county in America. The devel- 
opment machine is advancing down the 
old Telegraph Road like the Army of the 
Potomac did in 1864. It brings up the 
question of what we value collectively as 
a society. Do we wish to honor our past 
or do we wish to bulldoze it in the name 
of what some would call “progress” or 
“growth”? Where is the happy medium? 

The old roadbeds meander through 
the woods along the Telegraph Road— 
modern-day U.S. Route 1. As you travel 
south down this old thoroughfare the 
area begins to show a more rural charac- 
ter. A sense of old Virginia arises—bu- 
colic, idyllic, and peaceful. This is the Vir- 
ginia I read about as a young boy; the 
Virginia I wanted to travel; the Virginia I 
wanted to commune with. 


We have crossed the mysterious 
boundary, which separates the present 
from the past. More than that, we have 
crossed the frontiers, which divide vic- 
tory from defeat. 


NORTH ANNA 


May 23-26, 1864 
68,000 Union troops; 53,000 Confederate 
troops; 5,140 killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing. 

Even though the North Anna battle- 
field does not compare with the Wilder- 
ness or Spotsylvania Court House in 
terms of the intensity of combat, it was 
nevertheless an important location in the 
duel of wits between U.S. Grant and Rob- 
ert E. Lee. 

The impressive Confederate earth- 
works overlooking the North Anna River 
were developed as a park by General 
Crushed Stone and donated to Hanover 
County in 1996. 

The North Anna site helps layman 
and scholar alike to understand 1864— 


a change of strategy for the Union, anda 
dogged defense by their Southern foes. 
Viewing the earthworks, one can see why 
comparisons are sometimes drawn be- 
tween the Civil War and World War One. 
Says the SBEA’s John Cummings, 
“This is a great example of a county-run 
Civil War battlefield park. We hope to see 
this example used as a model in 
Spotsylvania. These are some of the most 
pristine works in the United States.” 


Ca . aiced 


a 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Despite the onrush of development, 
there is hope. There is a substantiatal re- 
birth of cultural awareness in Spotsyl- 
vania County. The planning commission 
appears more concerned than hitherto 
with regard to the historical and environ- 
mental impact of development. Aware- 
ness has crept into local communities that 
more construction in the fashion of the 
recent past will ruin quality of life, the en- 
vironment, and cultural heritage. 

FSNMP Superintendent Russ Smith 
says, “We feel we have a special opportu- 
nity to work with Spotsylvania County. 
With an enlightened Board of Supervi- 
sors we can plan together and collaborate 
on making these national resources more 
meaningful, and beneficial. What the NPS 
protects benefits open-space, tourism, 
and education—all things this County 
wants to promote.” 
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Spotsylvania County now has 
more sensitive government leadership, 
with a stronger sense of pride in their 
historic resources. The county is begin- 
ning to see these battlefields as unique 
and viable heritage-tourism economic 
engines. The county has started the 
Spotsylvania Battlefields Preservation 
Fund (SBPF)—an effort to protect 
parts of the battlefield that the National 
Park Service cannot acquire. 
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Courtesy Rob Hodge 


Modern-day view of the North Anna. 


In the words of Spotsylvania County 
Supervisor Hap Connors, “We are plant- 
ing seeds of goodness with this fund. We 
have one shot at this life, and what we 
leave to other generations matters. Pre- 
serving the historic and cultural resources 
is important and beneficial to Spotsyl- 
vania, and it makes economic sense; they 
go hand in hand. Money coming from the 
Spotsylvania 140th reenactment will be 
basically the venture capital for this fund.” 

As a local relic hunter says: “Young 
men and boys bled here, caught up in the 
events of the time. Huge shifts in America 
would be determined here in Spotsyl- 
vania. The county, the state of Virginia, 
and the Federal government all need to 
invest in protecting these sites, now! 
Townhouses can be built anywhere— 
these events are too big to be ignored.” 

We do not have to be ruled by a des- 
tiny of density sponsored by Centex, 


Pulte, Toll Brothers, and the like. We can 
choose to protect vanishing cultural re- 
sources. We need to learn to be stewards 
of historic property, so that future gen- 
erations have the opportunity to see 
these sites and get in touch with our cul- 
tural roots. We need to be educated, lo- 
cally and nationally, that these places are 
relevant to understanding who we are as 
a nation. 

David can conquer Goliath, but the 
victories take work and sacrifice. We can- 
not afford to pass the responsibility on 
to the next generation. All those reading 
this article need to get involved with 
preservation groups, investing the time 
to explore complex preservation issues, 
or simply writing to newspapers and rep- 
resentatives to voice concern for the fu- 
ture. Tomorrow will be too late. 

Great causes have been settled. 
Destiny pivoting here has stamped the 
ground with a ruthless heel, the path 
of the world takes a different turn 
henceforward. Not in vain these deeds 
were done. 4 


ROBERT LEE HODGE is a writer, activ- 
ist, and filmmaker. You can reach him at 
hodge@wideawakefilms.com 
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NORTH & SOUTH 
DISCUSSION GROUP 


North & South has launched an email dis- 
cussion group to enable readers and au- 
thors to discuss issues relating to the Civil 
War. Participation is free to North & 
South readers, and it takes only a few 
minutes to sign on. For more details, in- 
cluding directions on how to join, visit 
the following website: http:// groups 
-yahoo.com/group/cwsociety/ 
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Crossfir 4 (continued from page 6) 


The materials existed in abundance for the 
preparation of soup in large quantities” (my 
emphasis). A sweet potato has 40 mg. of vita- 
min C, enough to prevent scurvy. Will Mr. 
Young accept the word of a Georgia Confeder- 
ate professor, who was actually there? 
—Thomas P. Lowry 
Woodbridge, Virginia 
WORST TEN GENERALS 
I thoroughly enjoyed the debate among the 
historians trying to reach a consensus on the 
worst ten generals [“Who Were the Worst Ten 
Generals?” vol. 7, no. 3]. However, I had to 
chuckle at Keith Poulter’s comment—“Amen 
to that!”—that concluded the article. For me, 
it was unclear as to the reason Keith was say- 
ing “Amen.” Was it an “Amen” for what Albert 
Sidney Johnson said to Jefferson Davis in his 
letter to the Confederate president? Or was it 
an “Amen” because Albert Sidney Johnson had 
miraculously written the letter from the here- 
after “On May 18, 1862,” after dying over a 
month earlier from loss of blood on April 6, 
1862, the first morning of the Battle of Shiloh? 
—Tad Randolph 
Grayling, Michigan 
ED. Oops! For “May” read “March.” 


+ + 


I believe that the chart is in error regard- 
ing John Simon’s list (page 16). He did not in- 
clude J. Johnston. His choice was Hood. He in- 
cluded J. Johnston as one of his best generals 
last year. 

—George S. Mihalik, Stratford, Connecticut 


ED. Mea Culpa. 
TEASER 


I have a problem with the way you pre- 
sented the Teaser question in volume 7, num- 
ber 2:“This man was the highest ranking Con- 
federate officer.” If you mean during most of 
the war, the answer is General Samuel Cooper, 
who had date of rank on the other full general 
officers. He was the first officer appointed to 
the rank of full general on May 16, 1861. The 
other answer is General Robert E. Lee after he 
was appointed “General in Chief, who shall be 
ranking officer of the army, and as such, shall 
have command of the military forces of the 
Confederate States.” The appointment was 
made on February 6, 1865, by General Order 
No. 3. Regards, and I look forward to receiving 
the magazine every month. 

—John Rhodes 
Newport, North Carolina 


ED. John has a good point. The wording of the 
order appointing Robert E. Lee general-in- 
chief of the Confederate army makes it clear 
that from that moment he ranked all other of- 
ficers of similar rank, irrespective of the date 
of their commission. 


Knapsack 


(continued from page 10) to collect duties on 
goods landed on the island by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, but nothing serious, as neither 
side seems to have considered such incidents 
of much importance. Until, that is, June 15, 
1859. 

On that day one of Charles Griffin’s pigs 
was rooting in the garden of Lyman Cutlar, an 
American settler. Cutlar, who had been feud- 
ing with Griffin over the animal’s preference 
for his produce, promptly shot and killed the 
porker. Although Cutlar offered to pay $10.00 
for the pig, the irate Griffin refused, claiming 
it was a prize animal worth ten times that. 
Harsh words were exchanged. Griffin appealed 
to the British authorities at Vancouver, who 
threatened to arrest Cutlar. The American resi- 
dents requested military protection from 
Brigadier General William S. Harney, com- 
mander of the military Department of Oregon. 
Harney, a brawler who hated the British, sent 
Company D of the 9th Infantry, sixty-six-men- 
strong, commanded by Captain George E. 
Pickett. Pickett and his men landed on July 27 
and established a camp that “threatened” the 
Hudson’s Bay Company wharf and sheep 
ranch at Griffin’s Bay. 

This American “invasion” of British ter- 
ritory prompted Sir James Douglas, governor 
of Vancouver, to send the frigate Tribune, 
commanded by Captain Geoffrey Phipps 
Hornby, R.N., to Griffin Bay with a company 
of the Royal Marines. The marines disem- 
barked and established a fortified camp, one 
that arguably “threatened” Pickett’s camp. 
Fortunately, Captain Hornby was a tactful 
man. He negotiated with Pickett. Although 
the latter flatly refused to assent to a joint 
occupation of the island, he didn’t do any- 
thing about it. 

Pickett notified Harney of his situation, 
informing the general that he believed his 
force was too small to contest control of the 
island with the British. Harney, as usual look- 
ing for a brawl—even in middle age he was 
famous for engaging in fisticuffs at the slight- 
est provocation—-promptly dispatched rein- 
forcements, a move to which Sir James, ap- 
parently also a belligerent sort, responded in 
kind. By the end of August the American con- 
tingent on the island had grown to about 460 
troops, with perhaps a dozen cannon, and was 
now commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Silas 
Casey, while the British contingent had risen 
to five warships mounting a total of 167 guns, 
with 1,500 sailors, about four hundred Royal 
Marines, and some one hundred fifty Royal 
Artillerymen and Royal Engineers. 

Although Sir James urged Captain 
Hornby to take action, the latter demurred. 
When Rear Admiral Robert L. Baynes, com- 
mander of the Royal Navy’s Pacific squadron, 
arrived on the scene, he concurred with Cap- 
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tain Hornby, telling Sir James that he refused 
to “involve two great nations in a war over a 
squabble about a pig.” 

Meanwhile, word of the crisis spread. 
Spontaneous demonstrations in support of 
war occurred across the U.S., and Pickett in 
particular became something of a popular 
hero. But in Washington President James 
Buchanan’s administration was appalled at 
how the situation had gotten so out-of-hand, 
and worked hard to defuse it. President James 
Buchanan dispatched the nation’s greatest sol- 
dier, Brevet Lieutenant General Winfield Scott, 
a man as deft at diplomacy as he was at war, 
to deal with the matter. 

Scott arrived on the scene in mid-Octo- 
ber 1859 and promptly opened a correspon- 
dence with Sir James. Apparently having been 
brought to his senses by Admiral Baynes, Sir 
James agreed that each nation should with- 
draw the bulk of its forces from San Juan Is- 
land, an arrangement that, with some help 
from the respective foreign ministries, re- 
sulted in each leaving a garrison of just one 
company in joint occupation until arbitration 
could resolve the issue. 

This settlement sent Harney into a tan- 
trum, to which Scott—who had clashed with 
the temperamental general in Mexico—was 
pleased to respond by relieving him from 
command and formally rebuking him for let- 
ting the situation get out of hand. 

On October 21, 1872, after a year of in- 
vestigation, arbitrator Kaiser Wilhelm I of 
Germany awarded the San Juan Islands to the 
United States. By then the whole matter had 
been almost wholly forgotten by a nation that 
had just gone through the far greater crisis of 
the Civil War, one in which several of the par- 
ticipants in the “Pig War” had attained vary- 
ing degrees of distinction. 


FROM THE ARCHIVES 


Sam Colt Earns an Honest Dollar 

On the eve of the Civil War Samuel Colt 
(1814-1862) was the most noted arms manu- 
facturer in America, particularly famed for his 
“revolving pistols” that had been adopted by 
the army during the Mexican War and by the 
navy shortly afterward. Early in 1860 Sam Colt 
had spent some time in New Orleans. While 
there, Colt had taken the pulse of the South, 
and smelled the scent of war. He wrote E. K. 
Root, his right-hand man back home, “You 
must do your very best to turn out arms. Run 
the armory at night and day with double sets 
of hands until we get five or ten thousand 
ahead of each kind of [firearm]. I had rather 
have an accumulation of our arms than to have 
money lying idle. We cannot have too many 
on hand to meet the emergency of the time. 
Make hay while the sun shines .... The news 
from New Orleans is very warlike and I am sure 
there’s a market ....” 


In the aftermath of Lincoln’s election (No- 
vember 6, 1860), Colt concluded that secession 
was likely to follow, and soon after it war. Now 
Colt may have been a Connecticut Yankee, but 
he was in the arms business, and really didn’t 
care who shot whom, so long as they did it with 
a Colt. After all, one had to “make hay while 
the sun shines.” So Sam Colt contacted his sales 
representative for the Southeastern U.S., who, 
not by chance, was Sam’s “nephew” (i.e., ille- 
gitimate son), Amos H. Colt, known as “A.H.” 
When A.H. received his “uncle’s” message, he 
promptly headed for South Carolina, where he 
took up residence in the Charleston Hotel, the 
“grandest ever built in Charleston.” 

Sam Colt’s instincts regarding seces- 
sion were correct. On December 20, 1860, a 
convention of delegates meeting in Charles- 
ton passed South Carolina’s “Ordinance of 
Secession.” A few days later, A-H. Colt penned 
a letter to Governor Francis W. Pickens on 
the Charleston Hotel’s elegant, embossed 
stationery. 


CHARLESTON, DEC. 26TH, 1860 

I beg leave respectfully to inform 
your Excellency and your Military Coun- 
cil that I am duly authorized to make 
contracts for the immediate supply of 
any arms manufactured by Col. Samuel 


Author’s Collection. 


Courtesy Alan Stokes, The Caroliniana Library. 


Colt and that I have now in this city 
specimens which I will be pleased to sub- 
mit to the examination of any commis- 
sioners appointed by your Excellency. 


To His Excellency Gov. Pickens 

No one else in this city are autho- 
rized to make contracts for Colt’s im- 
proved arms. 

I have the honor to be, 

Rspetfly, Your Obedient Servant 

A. H. Colt 

Charleston Hotel 


Governor Pickens was a busy man, with 
lots to do, particularly in terms of preparing 
the state for war. Nevertheless, although it is 
not clear when he first read Colt’s letter, he cer- 
tainly had done so by January 5, 1861. For on 
that day, Pickens, having just learned of the 
imminent dispatch of the steamer Star of the 
West from New York with two hundred fifty 
troops to reinforce Fort Sumter, took action 
on Colt’s offer. The governor passed Colt’s let- 
ter to the “Colonel of Ordnance” of the South 
Carolina militia, directing him to procure two 
hundred fifty Colt Model 1851 Navy pistols. 

The Civil War was good for Colt’s busi- 
ness. Whether through purchase or capture, the 
Colt company manufactured most of the hand- 
guns used by both sides during the struggle. 
Colt even produced some infantry long arms 
based on his “revolver” principle, which, in 
contrast to the pistols, turned out to be poor 
weapons. And it all began with Governor 
Pickens’ order, which was apparently the first 
that the company filled for the war. So a Con- 
necticut Yankee had the distinction of being 
the first man to sell arms to the South, having 
truly made hay while the sun shined. CO 


Note: A number of the Colt Model 1851 Navy 

pistols from the original South Carolina order 

still exist, and are valued at several thousand 
dollars each. 

—Contributed by Travis Parrish 

Aiken, South Carolina 


Samuel Colt (left) and the Charleston Hotel. 


ARTILLERY / CANNONS 


STEEN CANNONS 


Manufacturer of: 
Full Scale, Authentic 
Reproduction Artillery 


For catalong send $7.00 Phone / Website: 
3409 - 13th Street 606-326-1188 
Ashland, KY 41102 www.steencannons.com 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


BIG-BANG*® CANNON 
GREAT GIFT IDEA! 


The only SAFE substitute 
for fireworks! Cannons 
produce a loud with a 
realistic flash of light. 
Patented in 1907, Made of 


9" cannon, $69.95 postpaid; 17" cannon, $129.95 postpaid; 25" 
non (shown here) with rapid firing and automatic loading, 

the cannon the louder the bang! Sen 
—_ about 100 shots, $8.50; 3-pack $20.00. Spark plugs, 3- 
pack $2.00, Order via mail, phone or website. Mastercard, Visa, 
check or money order accepted, Money back guarantee. Send for 
FREE CATALOG! 


The Conestoga Co. Inc., Dept NS, PO Bor 405, Bethlebem, PA 18016 
** Call 1-800-987-BANG «« 
www.bigbangcannons.com 


BATTLEFIELDS 


CIVIL WAR 
BATTLEFIELD 


FOR SALE 


www.naturalbridgetallahassee.com 


KEARNS CIVIL WAR TOUR. Richmond, 
Petersburg, Fredericksburg, and sur- 
rounding areas in Virginia. Standard or 
personalized tours available of your favor- 
ite battlefield site. Please call or write 
Kevin Kearns, 1833 Commins Road, 
Aylett, Virginia, 23009. (804) 769-2095. 


TOUR 


GETTYSBURG 
ON YOUR COMPUTER 
-with Gary Kross - 


Licensed Battlefield Guide Gary Kross takes you 
on a guided tour of the Gettysburg Battlefield 
with 99 beautiful full-color 360-degree panoramas, 
historic photos and interactive maps. 


For a limited time, three audio CDs 
of Gary’s tour are also included. 
www.VirtualGettysburg.com 
(800) 417-9596 Virtual Gettysburg™ is a trademark 


of Another Software Miracle, LLC. 
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WHITE STAR 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


* * 


Private Guided Tours Through 
the Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


GROUP TOURS AVAILABLE 


Professionally Guided Tours of 
Western Theatre Battlefields 


888-828-1864 


www. battlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


Follow their footsteps! 
Civil War Weekend 
Battlefield Tours 
Toll Free 
1-866-CWW-TOUR (299-8687) 
www.civilwarweekend.com 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


MANUSCRIPT THIRTY YEARS RE- 
SEARCHED. “The Shot,’ the most cel- 
ebrated long-range sniper shot in 
America’s Civil War. A Southern ser- 
geant, a telescopic sighted Whitworth 
sniper rifle. A Northern general, half a 
mile away. The detailed story that 
started modern long-range sniper war- 
fare. 102 pages. Illustrated, maps show- 
ing battlelines. Ck/MO $20.00. Dale 
Martin, 406 S. Price, Troup, TX 75789. 


The Civil War Has a Daily Newspaper: 


CWI PREMIUM 


www.cwipremium.com 
< http:/Awww.cwipremium.com > 


_ Olde Soldier 
Books Inc. 


The Most Complete Library of 
Civil War books, Autographs, Letters, 
Photos & Documents! 


Dave Zullo 


434-591-0884 


www.oldesoldierbooks.com 


13 Brassie Terrace 
Lake Monticello 
VA 22963 


We buy Civil War 
material and WWII books! © 


2 SS ee EE eee 
CIVIL WAR GENERALS 


GENERAL JOHN BELL HOOD. Compre- 
hensive information on the Confederacy’s 
most controversial and misunderstood 
commander. Visit www.JohnBellHood.org 


CIVIL WAR MAPS 


AT LAST!! A THEATER MAP OF THE 
GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN Water- 
colored, filled with sites and information 
and accurately scaled, this map shows the 
arena of the armies of Lee, Hooker and 
Meade through June and July 1863. Over- 
all map is 38”x25” and retails at $14.95. 
Call or write for a free color brochure of 
our other Civil War maps. MC/Visa/AmEx. 
McElfresh Map Co., LLC, PRO. Box 565 
Olean, NY 14760. (716) 372-8800 e 
www.mcelfreshmap.com 


CIVIL WAR MUSIC 


g TLD AV ATAN 2H RTI aI beam 


ad 
http://memory.loc.gov/ammem/cwmhtml/cwmhome.html 


NOW AVAILABLE 


A Grand Oratorio for Orchestra, Chorus 
and Narrated by Senator Paul Simon of Illinois 


u « — Pay 
‘An American Civil War Memorial 
In Nine Parts 
by Michael James Karasis > 
2 CD Set Depicting a Musical Anthology by 
of the War Between the States 
$19.95 + S&H 


Mail Request: ARS Longa Music 
185 Penny Ave., East Dundee, IL 60118 


Email: arslonga@billspec.com 


CD sets will be mailed upon receipt of 
payment or visit our store at: 


http://www.ebaystores.com/arslongamusic 
SS ee Se 


COLLECTIBLES 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 
fas Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 


BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 
336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 

Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 


wt 
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MILITARY MINIATURES 


Shown: Cottage Industries’ 
Z * HLL. Hunley FREE 
Confederate Civil War 


Miniatures 
Catalog 
We stock over 
1500 unpainted 
kits/medels & diorama aid products, inc. figures (many 
scales), naval vessels, siege guns, etc. (total of over 50 
brands!). Complete on line catalog of figures & models: 
www.milminwh.com 
To obtaina FREE copy of Cottage Industries’ Civil 
War model kits 4 page catalog (contains photos of 
Civil War naval vessels, siege guns, etc. ): 


write: Military Miniatures Warehouse 


159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 


CIVIL WAR 
SOLDIERS 


In Union blue and 

Confederate gray, 1/ 32 

(54mm) scale soft plastic 

figures, infantry, cavalry, 

artillery, and accessories. -, 

For our price list and AG 
illustrations send $2.00 to: © ; 4 


Mr. “K” Products 
P.O. Box 5224, Fairlawn, OH 44334 
www.mrkproducts.com 


Civil War Life The Soldier’s Museum 


When in the Fredericksburg area, explore 
Spotsylvania’s most extensive collection 


Open daily 9 - 5, 
Admission: Adult 4, 
Child 2. 
Senior, Military & 
Group Discounts. 


4712 Southpoint Parkway. Next to Spotsylvania 
County’s Visitor Center. Phone 540-934-1859 
http://civilwar-life.com 


Browse the HomeFront museum store for a 
large selection of books, prints, T-shirts, 
souvenirs, and historically relevant gifts. 


VIDEOS 
VIDEO ON JEWS IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
Abraham Lincoln’s courageous stand 
against intolerance in the Union Army. 
+19.95+$4 s/h. ALDEN FILMS, PO. Box 
449, Clarksburg, NJ 08510. (800) 832- 
0980 www.aldenfilms.com 


Che CArt of Ron Lesser 


"Final Assault" Stonewall Jackson - Chancellorsville - May 2, 1863 
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Pihs# 
View all of Ron Lesser's | a, 
Civil War Prints and Originals 212.673.1151 
at: www.RonLesser.com baie sii apace: 
Archival Prints: Giclees on Canvas: = j 
S/N LE 500 $100 S/N LE 50 $300 PCW Gallery/Publisher 
A/P 25 $150 A/P 10 $400 PO Box 263 
Print size: 23" x 17" Giclee size: 27" x 18" 
fies ral bee ea Mercersburg, PA 17236 


$15 s/h (212) 673-1 15 1 Full View (Detail shown at top is same size as print) 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
DOCUMENTARIES 


"Vintage photographs, clear 
maps and graphics and realistic 
live action combine to provide a 
powerful experience...personal- 
izes the war for viewers as few 
programs can." 


-Dwain Thomas and William Raney, 
Harper-Collins for Library Journal 


Running Time: 75 Minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS 


"Extremely well done." 
- Ed Hulse, Video Business 


“Highly recommended..." 
- Susan Clayton, Library Journal 


"An informative film that is 
interesting..."' 
- Entertainment Today 


w Life Stov love Series 


m SI HOT. [Ow 
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Running Time: 80 Minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS 


Civil War Minutes 


Civil War Minutes includes many scarce photographs, letters and 
artifacts from private collections, live action footage and digitally 
captured engravings and photographs from rare books. 


" 


Civil Wat 
_ Minutes 


* Goniederate 


- 


Running Time: 180 Minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS 


Copyright © 2004 Inecout Entertainment Company 


Civil War 
‘Minutes 


[ Mon 


Running Time:180 Minutes 
Available on DVD and VHS 


SALTY A OA VOSS 


Running Time: 155 Minutes 
Includes: Shot to Pieces and Left for Dead 


y | ‘he Civil War Life DVD Box Set tells the inspiring stories 
of two courageous soldiers who fought in many of the 


deadliest battles of the Civil War. Through these biographical 


documentaries, see how an Ohio schoolteacher and a Harvard 


student overcome injuries and hardship to fight again and 


again, winning admiration and respect for their courage and 
character in battle. This set of two DVDs in a gift box shows 
how these heroes went far beyond their call of duty to fight for 


love of their country, fellow soldiers and families. 


Gettysburg 2 


at —_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Stories of Valor 


he third volume in the Civil War Minutes series, Gettysburg and 
Stories of Valor presents a unique collection of 30 stories about 
people and artifacts in this wo-DVD box set. 


DVD 1 covers the Battle of Gettysburg with episodes such as 


Colonel Strong Vincent’s defense of 
Little Round Top, the “hallowed 
ground” of Gettysburg National 
Cemetery including the grave of 
President Nixon’s great-grandfa- 
ther, the mysterious Devil's Den 
photographs, General Winfield 
Scott Hancock's nearly fatal wound 
and Confederate General Lewis 
Armistead’s secret distress call 


DVD 2 focuses on additional heroic 
and tragic moments in the Civil War 
such as the brutality of the Dead 
Line at Andersonville, loss of charis- 
matic Brigadier General Alexander 
Hays, medical and surgical history 
of the war, capture of the 
Confederate President and the 
explosion at Allegheny Arsenal. 


www.CivilWarLife.com 


Running Time: 180 Minutes 
Available on DVD 


DVD PRODUCTS 
AVAILABLE AT ALL 


BORDERS 


BOOKS MUSIC MOVIES CAFE 


